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Chapter 1: I Introduce Myself 

According to my own reckoning, the extraordinary 
adventure which I am about to relate began exactly a 
quarter of a century ago to-day; and now, as I look back 
upon it all and recall to mind the various incidents that 
went to the making up of it, I find myself unable to decide 
whether I am the more astonished at the fact that I am alive 
to tell the story, or at my own temerity in imagining that I 
can tell it in such a fashion as to carry conviction to the 
mind of the reader. If there are any who, after perusing the 
following pages, are disposed to question the truth of the 
narrative, let me remind them — with many apologies for 
again making use of the threadbare aphorism — that truth 
is indeed far stranger than the wildest and most daring 
flights of fiction. 

I was in what is colloquially termed "a tight place" at 
the time. I had arrived in England about three weeks 
previously, having been landed at Plymouth, with twenty- 
seven of my shipmates, by the R.M.S.S. Patagonia, which 
had rescued us, in mid South Atlantic, from the blazing hull 
of the good ship Flying Dragon, homeward-bound from 
Sydney, with a full cargo consisting chiefly of wool and 
hides. How the fire originated we never knew; the thing of 
most vital importance to us was that, after we had been 
ineffectually fighting was flames for three days and two 
nights, the Patagonia providentially hove in sight, about half 
an hour before sunset, and took us all off at the very 
moment when poor old Captain Wilcox had decided that it 
was useless to fight any longer, and that the moment had 
arrived when we must abandon the ship and take to the 
boats. 

Poor old skipper! I was dreadfully sorry for him; for the 
Flying Dragon was his own property, representing the 
savings and scrapings of a long and arduous life at sea; and 



as he commanded her himself he had decided to economize 
by not insuring her, believing that his ripe experience as a 
seaman and his skill as a navigator were sufficient to bring 
the ship safely through every peril. My own opinion always 
has been that the poor old fellow never reckoned upon the 
possibility of danger from fire. 

I — Jack Anson — was one of the indentured 
apprentices aboard the Flying Dragon; I was, in fact, the 
senior apprentice, my age being seventeen years and six 
months — within a few days — when we landed at 
Plymouth. 

Upon landing, my first business had been to make the 
best of my way to Weymouth, where my widowed mother 
and sister were — as I believed — comfortably established 
in a very pretty house in Buxton's Lane, overlooking the 
roadstead of Portland and the fine fleet of warships which 
was usually to be seen at anchor therein. But upon reaching 
the house that I had once called home, I found it in the 
occupation of strangers, who curtly informed me that, being 
newcomers, and having only occupied the house about a 
month, they could give me no information with regard to 
the previous tenants. 

At hearing this a heavy foreboding had seized me; for I 
knew that something untoward must have happened to my 
mother and sister, or they would never have broken up the 
home that we all loved so well; so with an anxious heart I 
sought information from the occupants of the next house, 
who were old friends of ours. There I learned the terrible 
news that my dear mother had died, some three months 
previously, of what is popularly known as a broken heart, 
owing to the fact that, deceived by the specious 
representations of a plausible scoundrel, she had been 
induced to realize the whole of the property from which she 
derived her income, and to entrust it to him for investment 
in some wild-cat scheme which was to quadruple her 
income — with the usual result, that she had been robbed 



of every penny of it and reduced to a state of absolute 
destitution. My mother's death had, of course, been 
followed by the break-up of the home and the sale of the 
furniture, the proceeds of which had been practically 
swallowed up in the payment of outstanding debts and the 
cost of my mother's interment; the result being that my 
sister Madge — a year and a half younger than myself — 
had been compelled to take the first situation that offered, 
that of nursery governess in a family living on the 
Dorchester road, where, I was given to understand, she was 
as happy as a girl brought up in an atmosphere of 
comparative luxury could reasonably expect to be. here is 
no need for me to dwell at length upon the misfortune 
which had thus befallen the only relatives that I possessed 
in the world. I will therefore merely add that, having called 
to see my sister, and been very kindly received by the 
people in whose house she had found a home, I took my 
departure for London on the following day, intent upon 
procuring another berth without delay; for although Madge 
had assured me — with every appearance of perfect 
sincerity — that she was quite comfortable in her new post, 
and as happy as she could expect to be under the 
circumstances, her position was altogether too precarious 
for my liking, and I was in a perfect fever of impatience to 
find myself in a situation which would enable me to secure 
her against the possibility of further misfortune. 

I have said that, apart from Madge, I had now not a 
relative in the whole world, so far as I knew; for both my 
father and my mother had chanced to be only children, 
therefore we had neither uncles, aunts, nor cousins, while 
our grandparents on both sides were dead. But although I 
had no relatives, I was not entirely destitute of friends, and 
I at once got into communication with such of them as I 
considered were in a position to help me. Offers of help 
were speedily forthcoming; but unfortunately they were all 
of a kind of which I found it impossible to avail myself. For 



they all meant the abandonment of my career as a sailor, 
and the beginning of life anew at the bottom of the ladder 
in one or another of certain vocations for which I felt myself 
totally unfitted both by training and by inclination; I felt 
that, were I to accept either of the offers made me, I should 
merely be a round peg in a square hole, and should never 
achieve more than a very moderate measure of success, 
whereas, by adhering- to the seafaring profession, for 
which I had a passionate love that was not to be eradicated 
or even weakened by all the hardships inseparable from it, 
and in which I had already made excellent progress, I might 
hope speedily to reach the top of the ladder. Therefore, on a 
certain glorious June morning, having carefully weighed 
and considered all the circumstances of my position and 
definitely determined to stick to the sea, I made my way to a 
certain house in Nightingale Lane, near the Commercial 
Dock, in London, where I had ascertained that Captain 
Wilcox, late of the Flying Dragon, had his lodging, and 
proceeded to interview my former skipper. 

The interview that followed was, however, of a very 
disappointing and depressing character; for I found the old 
gentleman far from well and about as low-spirited as a man 
could well be. The fact was that the loss of his ship — and, 
with her, the savings of a lifetime — together with the 
reflection that his ill- judged economy in the matter of 
insurance had left him penniless in his old age, had 
completely broken him down and robbed him of every atom 
of his former courage, and he could talk of nothing but 
ending his days in the workhouse. He informed me that he 
had been the round of all the shipowners' offices in London, 
seeking for employment, and had utterly failed to obtain 
even so much as the offer of the command of a coaster. The 
loss of his ship, and his advanced age, both told fatally 
against him, and he had met with such complete and 
uniform discouragement that at length the poor old fellow 
had lost heart altogether and had come to the conclusion 



that his seafaring days were ended. He acknowledged — 
without any reminder of the fact from me — that I had a 
claim upon him for a year and a half of further employment 
as an apprentice, or, in accordance with the terms of my 
indentures, the provision of employment elsewhere, or the 
return of a certain proportion of my premium, but assured 
me that, circumstanced as he now was, it was absolutely out 
of his power to fulfil either of the conditions; and the only 
advice he could give me was to seek a berth as third mate 
in some large ship for the next year and a half, at the end of 
which time, he assured me, I might confidently stand my 
examination for a mate's certificate. This advice I decided to 
take, so, declining his invitation to remain and partake of 
midday dinner with him, bade the poor old fellow farewell, 
and betook myself to the neighbouring dock, intent upon 
securing immediate employment of some sort — I scarcely 
cared what, so desperate did my plight appear to be in the 
light of what had passed between Captain Wilcox and 
myself. 

The Commercial Dock was full of shipping, some 
loading, some discharging, and several, I was sorry to see, 
laid up. It was the ships which were loading, however, that 
claimed my chief attention. They were taking in cargo for 
ports in all the four-quarters of the globe; and some of them 
carried large placards, prominently displayed in the main 
rigging, announcing the fact that they were loading "with 
quick dispatch" for such and such a port, and that they 
were fitted with cabin accommodation for a limited number 
of saloon passengers at reasonable rates. It was to the 
skippers of these latter craft — most of which were big 
enough to justify the assumption that they would carry a 
third mate — that I addressed myself; but some regarded 
me as altogether too young and inexperienced for the post; 
others had already promised that post to somebody else; 
and others again informed me that the owners did not 
indulge them in such an entirely superfluous luxury as a 



third mate. Finally, while I had as yet met with no smallest 
particle of encouragement to hope that my quest might 
ultimately prove successful, the clocks in the neighbouring 
churches struck one; and tired, and perhaps just a trifle 
discouraged, I decided to go out and get some lunch at a 
neighbouring restaurant before seeking further. 

I had by this time passed more than halfway round the 
dock, and naturally took the nearest way to the gates, that 
led me. along some quays which I had not hitherto 
traversed. As I stepped out briskly, keeping an eye upon the 
various ships I was passing, in the hope that I might yet 
discover a craft offering possibilities of employment, I 
involuntarily came to a sudden halt, "brought up all 
standing", as we sailors say, by the sight of, incomparably, 
the sweetest little vessel that my eyes had ever rested on. 
She was a small barque, of a tonnage which I roughly 
estimated at about two hundred and seventy register, and it 
was the exquisitely dainty beauty and grace of her form and 
the perfection of her lines that first arrested my attention, 
which was next attracted by the fact that for her size she 
was as heavily rigged as a man-o'- war. 

"Undoubtedly a yacht," I told myself, "although she is 
the first barque-rigged yacht that I have ever seen." And, 
altogether forgetful both of hunger and fatigue, I 
proceeded to walk slowly past her, intently scrutinizing her 
manifold beauties as I did so. She was painted black from 
the under side of her varnished teak rail down to her 
burnished copper, which, ballasted as she appeared to be 
accurately down to her correct load-line, showed some 
three inches above the slimy surface of the water in which 
she floated. Her figurehead was an exquisitely carved, life- 
size, three-quarter- length figure of a very beautiful woman, 
richly gilt and terminating in a flourish of gilt scrollwork, 
from which there started a narrow cable moulding that ran 
the whole length of her sheer-strake and lost itself aft in the 
very elaborate flourish of gilt scrollwork which adorned her 



quarters, emerging again therefrom to cross her stern in 
the form of an elliptical arch, beneath which, in gilt letters, 
appeared the name Wanderer, without the addition of the 
name of the port of registry usual in mercantile vessels. 
("Yes, undoubtedly a yacht," I reiterated, as I noticed this 
peculiarity) 

She was flush-decked, the deck being laid in planking 
only about half the usual width, scrubbed sand- white, and 
the narrow seams paid with white lead instead of pitch. Her 
deck fittings, such as the companions, skylights, pin rails, 
flag locker, and so on, were all of either varnished teak or 
polished mahogany; she had a small main hatchway, which, 
like those of a man-o'-war, was partially covered with a 
grating instead of the usual solid hatches of the ordinary 
merchantman ; and upon the fore part of it was stowed in 
chocks a small but beautifully built steam pinnace, while 
four other very fine boats, two of which were whaler gigs, 
were hoisted inside the fore and main rigging, in order that 
they might not be exposed to the risk of damage when their 
parent ship happened to be moving within the confined 
spaces of the crowded dock. 

A peculiarity about this beautiful little craft which 
attracted my attention for a moment was that her bulwarks 
were quite unusually high and solid for a vessel of her size; 
but the effect of this to the eye was counteracted to a great 
extent by the fact that, inboard, they were painted in white 
enamel, while every belaying pin, ringbolt, and other piece 
of metalwork that would admit of it was made of gunmetal 
or naval brass. Her three lower masts, bowsprit, and fore 
and main yards were hollow and built of steel, while the 
remainder of her spars were of pine, each spar having 
apparently been picked with the most fastidious care. I 
noticed that she carried patent reefing topsails; all her 
canvas — beautifully white and evidently brand-new — was 
bent, and her royal yards were aloft; in fact, she was 



apparently quite ready to go to sea whenever the owner 
might take it into his head to do so. 

That owner, by the way — or at least the man whom I 
imagined to be such — was aboard, seated in a capacious 
basket chair placed near the saloon skylight, reclining at 
ease, and apparently reading a newspaper. Seated as he 
was, it was not very easy to form an accurate opinion of his 
height, but I judged him to be nearly, if not quite, six feet 
tall; he was finely built, inclined toward swarthiness of 
complexion, and undeniably handsome. He wore his black 
curly hair cut very short, but compensated for this by the 
luxuriance of his whiskers, beard, and moustache, all of 
which were very long, very thick, and very curly. He was 
dressed in a pilot jacket and trousers, both made of 
superfine navy- blue serge, with a crimson cummerbund 
about his waist instead of a waistcoat, a yachting cap of the 
correct pattern was set jauntily upon his close-cropped 
curls, and his feet were encased in white canvas shoes 
carefully pipeclayed and with red rubber soles. He was 
smoking a cigar that was evidently of prime quality — for an 
eddy of air brought a whiff of its fragrance to me where I 
stood on the wharf — and looked "the owner" to the life. Yet 
there was a certain something about him — I think it was 
the cummerbund, and, perhaps, still more the luxuriance of 
his hirsute adornments — that was disappointing and 
seemed to strike a jarring note; the owner of such a perfect 
little jewel of a ship as the Wanderer ought by good rights 
to be not only a rich man with a pronounced taste for a 
seafaring life, but also a gentleman; and he did not look 
thoroughbred by any means. A sea dandy of the first water 
he was, beyond all doubt, and very possibly he might also 
be a very smart and capable seaman, but certainly not one's 
usual conception of the ideal British yachtsman. 

Having at length looked my fill and paid my tribute of 
admiration to the charms of that dainty sea beauty, the 
Wanderer, I turned away and walked quickly to the dock 



gates, and thence made my way to a certain very excellent 
restaurant that I knew of, not very far from Tower Hill. 
Being rather late in arriving, I found the ground-floor room 
full, with not a vacant seat anywhere in it. After a careful 
inspection of the room, therefore, I turned and made my 
way upstairs, and as I did so I saw "the owner" of the 
Wanderer enter and glance quickly about him, almost as 
though he were looking for somebody. Our glances met for 
an instant, and then I passed out of his sight up the 
staircase, and found myself, the next moment, in the first- 
floor room. This room, too, was fairly full, although not quite 
so crowded as the one below, and I presently found a small 
vacant table, set for four, at which I seated myself, and, 
taking up a menu card, proceeded to study it prior to giving 
my order. 

I was still busily engaged upon the task of making up 
my mind what I would have for luncheon when I became 
aware that someone else was approaching my table, and, 
looking up, my glance again encountered the gaze of the 
man from the Wanderer. 

"Is this seat engaged?" he asked in a full, hearty tone 
of voice, as he laid his hand upon the back of the chair 
opposite me. 

"I think not," I answered. "But I cannot say for certain, 
as I have only just arrived." 

"Then," said he, "if you have no objection to my 
company I will take it." 

"By all means," I replied, with a slight bow of 
acquiescence, and without further ado my vis-a-vis hung his 
cap on a neighbouring hook, and, seating himself at the 
table, seized a second menu card, which he proceeded to 
study with a great show of interest. 

A waiter presently came to us and took our respective 
orders — my luncheon, by the way, being of a much less 
elaborate character than that of my table mate — and then. 



while we sat waiting for the viands to be brought to us, the 
man opposite suddenly looked at me and said: 

"Didn't I see you, a while ago, running your eye over 
my little ship, the Wanderer?" 

"Yes," I replied, "it is quite possible that you did, for I 
certainly stood on the wharf quite long enough to attract 
attention." 

He smiled, quite a pleasant, genial smile, as his eyes 
rested on my face. 

"No, no," he said, in disclaimer, "I didn't mean that at 
all. But, although you are dressed in shoregoing clothes, 
any sailor with half an eye could swear to you as a brother 
'salt', and I must say that I felt decidedly flattered at the 
admiring glances which you cast at my little hooker. What 
d'ye think of her?" 

"She is, without exception, the most beautiful craft that 
I have ever set eyes on," I answered, enthusiastically. 

"Aye," he agreed. "And she is as good as she is pretty. I 
brought her round from Glasgow, where she was built, 
about a fortnight ago; and off the Land's End we were 
caught in that sou'-westerly 'snorter' that I dare say you 
remember. I don't think I've ever seen a much worse sea 
than we then met with; and the way that she behaved in it 
was an eye-opener! She rode it out as easily and 
comfortably as a gull." 

"Indeed!" I said. "I should have judged her to be rather 
a wet ship in a heavy sea." 

"Wet!" he exclaimed. "Well, yes; all ships with a fine 
entrance are more or less wet in a seaway, if they are 
driven hard. But even that depends a good deal upon the 
way that their cargo — or ballast — is stowed; and I have 
paid especial attention to that in the case of the Wanderer." 

At this point in our conversation the waiter brought us 
our food; and for a few minutes thereafter we were too 
busily engaged in the discussion of it to talk much. But 
while I was eating I was also thinking — wondering whether 



by any chance there was a vacant berth on board the 
barque that this man could be persuaded to offer me. So far 
as the vessel herself was concerned it seemed to me that 
any man might regard it as a privilege to be permitted to go 
to sea in her; and while our brief conversation together had 
tended to confirm my original impression that the owner, or 
skipper — whichever he might be — was not exactly what 
one usually terms " a gentleman ", he seemed to be a 
hearty, genial, good-tempered fellow enough, and one with 
whom a not too fastidious person might be comfortable 
enough at sea. Therefore I presently resumed the 
conversation, with the deliberate intention of leading it up 
to a point at which I might easily and naturally ask the 
important question without appearing too eager. 

"I take it," I said, "that your Wanderer is a yacht; not a 
mere ordinary trader?" 

"Well — yes," he replied, with a rather peculiar smile; 

"I suppose we may call her that, although I am not a 
member of any recognized yacht club. But the vessel is my 
own; I am both owner and master of her. She was built to 
my own specification and under my own personal 
supervision; and, as any understanding person may see 
with half an eye, she was not built with any idea of making 
her a success as a cargo carrier. I love the sea and the sea 
life, and hope to spend the rest of my days afloat; to me the 
joy of living consists in the ability to go wherever one 
chooses in one's own floating home; and that was the idea 
which governed me when I caused the Wanderer's keel to 
be laid. I intend to wander about the world in her at my 
own sweet will, going where I please, and remaining at sea 
as long as I please, without being answerable to any man." 

"A most enjoyable way of spending one's days," I said. 
"And where do you propose to wend your way in the first 
instance — if the question is permissible?" 

"Oh," he laughed, "permissible? Of course it is; I have 
no secrets to keep, so far at least as my destination is 



concerned. I am bound for the South Seas, to start with. 
The Wanderer, you see, small as she is, will be a rather 
expensive ship to keep in commission, therefore while my 
first idea is to enjoy myself as much as possible, I mean to 
make the little hooker pay her own expenses; and I have 
one or two schemes at the back of my brain that I think will 
enable her to do that all right. But," he added, with a laugh, 
"don't ask me what they are, for I shan't tell you." 

"No," I replied, with an answering laugh, "I am not 
such a fool as to suppose that you would. But — the South 
Seas! There is magic in the words; magic and romance, 
conjuring up visions of all sorts of wild adventure among 
coral islands, cannibals, and what not; and dreams of 
hitherto undiscovered pearl banks, buried treasure, and 
wealth generally, ' beyond the dreams of avarice'." 

"A — h!" commented my companion, flashing a quick 
glance of enquiry — perhaps not altogether untinged with 
suspicion also — in my direction; then he ate meditatively 
for a minute or two. 

"Ever been down there?" he snapped at me, presently. 

"Down? — oh! you mean among the islands," I 
responded, as sudden illumination came to me. "No; no 
nearer than one gets to them on the homeward voyage 
from Australia." 

He nodded; then after another long pause remarked: 

"You appear to have had an unusually good education 
— for a sailor." 

"Yet I left school and took to the sea at the age of 
fourteen," I answered. "But I was always rather studiously 
inclined, and I have read a good deal since I left school." 

"Yes, I can quite believe that, from your way of 
speaking," he remarked. "What have you studied chiefly, 
since leaving school?" 

"Well," I acknowledged, " I am afraid that, on the 
whole, my studies have been of a rather desultory 
character; languages, to a certain extent — I have acquired 



a smattering of French and Spanish, just enough to 
understand others, and make myself understood — but I 
have devoted my attention chiefly to navigation and 
seamanship, in neither of which will I turn my back to any 
lad of my age." 

"Ah!" he responded, "very wise; very wise indeed. You 
seem to have your head screwed on the right way. How old 
do you call yourself?" 

"I am just seventeen and a half years of age," I replied. 

"Seventeen and a half!" he reiterated. "Why, I should 
have taken you for at least twenty-one!" 

"Very likely," I responded. "The fact is that the sea 
agrees with me. I have added very considerably to both my 
stature and my weight during the last three and a half 
years." 

"Um!" he observed. "And what are you — if I may ask 
the question?" 

"I am an apprentice, with a year and a half of my time 
unexpired, and very little prospect of ever being able to 
complete my apprenticeship," I answered. 

"Ah; that is rather a pity," he said. "But how comes that 
about?" 

By way of reply I related to him as much of my history 
as was concerned with Captain Wilcox and the Flying 
Dragon, winding up with the statement that I was then 
engaged in the rather difficult task of hunting for another 
berth, and delicately hinting that if he happened to have a 
suitable berth vacant aboard the Wanderer, and were 
disposed to offer it to me, it would afford me much pleasure 
to give the offer my most favourable consideration. 

At which he smiled broadly, as though much amused at 
my impudence. 

"I have no use for apprentices aboard the Wanderer,” 
he said. "Every man I ship must be fully competent to 
perform the duties of his post, and to give full value for his 
pay, with, perhaps, a little over. Besides, the ship's 



complement is complete, and all that I am now waiting for is 
certain information that I hope to get in the course of the 
next day or two. And yet/' he added, as though in response 
to the look of deep disappointment of which I was conscious 
at his words, " I should rather like to have you with me, if I 
could find a berth into which to squeeze you, for I confess 
that I have taken a bit of a fancy to you; and when a man 
goes to sea — especially for pleasure — it is a good thing for 
him to have agreeable officers about him. But how could I 
make you useful? You might do for the post of second mate, 
perhaps, but — I have already secured a man for that 
position. He is in hospital at the present moment, however 
— fell down the main hatchway three days ago, and is 
suffering from concussion of the brain. I'm told. If he should 
be unfit for duty when I am ready to sail I might perhaps be 
induced to give you the berth — but I don't promise it, 
mind; I must think it over. You are a big, strapping chap, it 
is true, but you are ridiculously young for such a position, 
and I am afraid that some of my shellbacks are particularly 
tough customers; I doubt very much whether you would be 
able to manage them. And a mate who could not keep the 
upper hand of his watch would be no good to me." 

"No," I agreed, "he certainly would not. But although I 
have a great aversion from the idea of an officer lowering- 
his dignity by coming to fisticuffs with the men under him, I 
have been at sea long enough to have learned that it is 
sometimes absolutely necessary he should do so, and 
therefore I have qualified myself in that respect by studying 
boxing. I am in pretty good training, too; and I believe it 
would have to be something specially tough in the way of a 
fo'c's'le hand who could knock me out." 

"Ah! you think so, do you?" my companion retorted. 
"Well, I know a thing or two about boxing, myself. Are you 
willing to stand up to me, and let me see what you can do, 
on the offchance of getting the offer of the second mate's 



job in the event of his being unfit for duty by the time that I 
am ready to sail?" 

It was a novel proposal, and one, moreover, that was 
distinctly distasteful to me; yet what could I do? My 
experiences of the morning had been of a sort to convince 
me that the kind of berth I wanted was not to be had in the 
ordinary way; that in fact I was altogether too heavily 
handicapped to be able to get it at all, except by some such 
extraordinary and out-of-the-way means as were now 
suggested to me by my companion, whose proposal, after 
all, was by no means of so eccentric a character as it had 
seemed to be at the first blush. As he had said, an officer 
who could not keep in subjection the men under him, was of 
no use at all, and I knew, only too well, that there were 
plenty of men following the sea with whom the only 
convincing argument was a knock-down blow Therefore, 
after pausing for just a second or two to consider the novel 
proposal in all its bearings, I replied: 

"Yes, certainly" 

"That's right," approved my companion. " The fact that 
you are not afraid to stand up to me, who am very much 
bigger and heavier than yourself, shows that you have 
plenty of grit; and grit is one of the qualities that I most 
admire in a man, and must have in all my officers. As soon 
as we have finished our lunch we will go back to the 
Wanderer and have a Turn-up' aboard her, where nobody 
can interfere with us." 



Chapter 2: I Become Second Mate of 
THE Wanderer 

As we wended our way back to the ship my companion 
— who informed me that I might address him as Captain 
Pearson — turned the conversation toward the subject of 
the noble art of self defence, and regaled me with a few 
short, pithy narratives of certain notable encounters in 
which he had participated, and in which, according to his 
own account, he had proved the victor after administering 
more or less terrible punishment to his adversary If he was 
to be believed he was a truly formidable bruiser; and 
despite the knowledge that I was by no means a despicable 
exponent of the art of belabouring my fellow man, I began 
to quake a little at the ordeal before me, until my 
companion happened to ask me whether, after what he had 
told me, I was still prepared to stand up to him, when it 
began to dawn upon my intelligence that he was 
deliberately striving to frighten me — perhaps with the 
object of still further testing my "grit". I therefore replied 
that although he would doubtless polish me off in record 
time, I was still in the mind to let him have the example of 
my prowess that he had asked for. At which reply he 
chuckled and changed the topic of conversation, by 
questioning me rather closely with regard to my 
qualifications in the matters of navigation and seamanship. 

Conversing thus, and walking at a quite moderate 
pace, we arrived in due time once more alongside the 
Wanderer, where, prior to going aboard, my companion, 
with perfectly justifiable pride, directed my attention to 
certain characteristics of the vessel, and elicited my opinion 
upon them. My enthusiasm was quickly aroused, for I am an 
ardent lover of a well-modelled vessel, and I commented 
freely upon the several points of the barque, to the 



undisguised gratification of Pearson, who, it was evident, 
took full credit to himself for her various perfections. 

'There is only one thing that I have to find fault with in 
her," I remarked at last, "which is, that, according to my 
judgment, she is immensely over-sparred and over¬ 
can vased. It strikes me that if ever she should be caught, 
under whole canvas, in one of those sudden, furious squalls 
that are to be met with occasionally about the region of the 
Line, she will make things very lively indeed for you, unless 
you are carrying a much stronger crew than is usual with a 
ship of her tonnage." 

"I am," answered Pearson. "My crew is just double the 
strength that it would be if the Wanderer were an ordinary 
merchantman — strong enough to work the ship with a 
single watch. Besides, look at her patent- reefing topsails: 
have you ever been shipmates with 'em?" 

"I have," I answered, dryly. "And I remember that upon 
one occasion we as near as a toucher turned turtle with 
them, because the mate held on with the halyards until the 
squall actually struck us, when the ship careened so steeply 
that the wind got underneath the yards, and it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that we got them down on to the 
caps. It was 'touch and go' with us, and as narrow a squeak 
as I have ever had." 

"Quite so," agreed Pearson, "I can entirely believe it. 
But that was the fault of the mate, not of the topsails. Let go 
the halyards in good time — and there is no sense in 
keeping them fast until the last second — and the yards will 
come down all right. Besides, the Wanderer is an 
extraordinarily stiff little craft; she is deeper in the hold and 
much sharper in the floor than a cargo carrier, and her 
ballast consists entirely of pig iron, stowed right in the 
bottom of her. No, whatever happens to her, I am not afraid 
that she will ever capsize; her masts would go before that 
could happen. Now, what do you say — shall we go aboard 
and have our little 'turn-up'?" 



I intimated my readiness, and forthwith we crossed the 
gangway and I found myself aboard the handsome little 
vessel, which, seen now from her own deck, looked even 
smarter and more yacht-like than when viewed from the 
wharf. 

"Come below, and tell me what you think of the 
afterguards' quarters," said Pearson; and following him 
down the companion ladder — which, in the present 
instance was a nice wide flight of stairs sloping at an easy 
angle, their treads covered with thick sheets of perforated 
indiarubber, which would afford firm foothold in the wildest 
weather — I passed through a door in a bulkhead 
beautifully panelled in some ornamental wood, and found 
myself in an unexpectedly large and lofty cabin, of the 
entire width of the ship, lighted not only from above by an 
exceptionally large skylight, but also from the sides by 
circular ports, or scuttles, four on either side. Low, wide 
lockers, luxuriously upholstered in stamped velvet of a pale, 
delicate green tint, ran the whole length of the cabin on 
either side, and midway between them there stood a 
handsome and massive table, large enough to seat at least a 
dozen persons. This table was made of walnut wood, 
polished to the brilliancy of a mirror, and in the centre of its 
polished surface there stood, upon a beautifully 
embroidered mat, a handsome centrepiece, of silver or 
electroplate, which was both a seven-light candelabrum and 
a fourfold flower stand, the four capacious vases of which 
were filled with flowers, the scent of which perfumed the 
cabin. The mizenmast stood quite close to the bulkhead, 
and on one side it was a fine large bookcase, full of books in 
good bindings, while on the other side was the door, and 
beyond it again a big sideboard. A grand piano in a 
rosewood case stood open at the after end of the cabin, 
with a whatnot full of music alongside it, and each panel of 
the cabin contained a dainty little picture, the frame 
secured to the woodwork by screws. All the paintwork was 



white enamel, picked out with gold, and the general effect 
of the whole was that of elegance combined with comfort. 

Abaft this main saloon was Pearson's own cabin, a fine 
roomy and airy apartment, lighted by a skylight, in which a 
tell-tale compass swung, and two ports on each side. Like 
the main saloon, it was luxuriously carpeted, and was 
elegantly fitted up with stateroom luxuries and 
conveniences of the most up-to-date character, including a 
chest of drawers and table combined for the exclusive 
accommodation of the ship's stock of charts, each of which 
was stowed flat in one of the drawers, instead of being 
rolled up in the usual way. Then he showed me the first and 
second mates' cabins, which were situated forward of the 
main saloon, and were, in their way, marvels of luxury and 
comfort, the sight of which, I may as well confess, caused 
me to hope that — without wishing any permanent harm to 
the man — the second mate who had fallen down the main 
hatchway and sustained concussion of the brain might not 
recover in time to go to sea in the ship. 

Then, producing two pairs of boxing gloves, Pearson 
led the way on deck and down the main hatchway into 
what, in an ordinary vessel, would have been the main hold, 
but which, in the present instance, might have been 
intended for a berth deck — although there were no 
hammocks, or seamen's chests, or, in fact, furniture of any 
kind in it. But the place, which must have been about fifty 
feet long and the full width of the ship, was decked, and 
lighted by circular ports in the ship's sides; so that there 
was ample room in it for our sparring match, and plenty of 
light, too, when one had been in it for a minute or two. 

We wasted no time in formalities, but, throwing off our 
caps, coats, and waistcoats, slipping our braces off our 
shoulders, turning up our shirt sleeves, and putting on the 
gloves, we shook hands and immediately assumed the 
correct sparring attitude. For the first minute or two we 
both confined our tactics chiefly to feints, testing each 



other's methods and skill, and then, suddenly, my 
antagonist came at me as though determined to knock me 
out of time forthwith. But I did not intend to be beaten so 
easily, I was boxing with a definite purpose — that of 
demonstrating to this extraordinary man that I could keep a 
turbulent and mutinous shellback in order with my hands 
alone, it need were — and I dodged his blows, skipping 
nimbly hither and thither and leading him after me, until he 
afforded me an opening which enabled me to plant a body 
blow that brought him to an abrupt halt. Then I instantly 
changed my tactics and sent home a couple of terrific 
blows, one square on the point of the chin, and the other 
behind the ear; and down he went. 

For a second or two he remained quite motionless; 
then he rose to a sitting position on the deck, and, after 
rubbing his chin and the back of his ear reflectively, slowly 
drew off his gloves. 

'That will do quite well, young un," he said, looking up 
into my face with a quizzically rueful look in his eyes; "you 
have proved your contention, up to the hilt, and I am 
perfectly satisfied. You have nimbleness, strength — you hit 
like a steam hammer — and, above all, science; and the ' 
tough ' who thinks he can get the better of you is going to 
find that he is badly mistaken. Give me a hand up, will ye — 
my head is buzzing like a humming top, and you have 
spoiled a pleasant afternoon's outing that I intended to 
take, out Kensington way. Well, never mind; you'll do. Come 
down aboard again about this time to-morrow, and if Rogers 
is no better by then. I'll send his traps ashore, and ship you 
in his place. And now, be off; I've seen quite enough of you 
for one day." 

I could quite believe the last statement, for no man — 
especially one who rather prides himself upon his skill in 
boxing, as this man evidently did — likes to be floored by a 
stripling of half his age and nearly a couple of stone lighter 
than himself; I therefore muttered something in the nature 



of an apology for having hit out with so little discretion, 
expressed proper regret at having spoiled his afternoon's 
pleasure, thanked him very heartily for his qualified 
promise of an engagement, assured him that I would be 
punctually on hand at that time on the following afternoon, 
and resuming my discarded garments, retreated in good 
order, be taking myself to my lodging, where I sat down and 
wrote to my sister a long, chatty account of my adventure, 
and of my hopes of speedy and pleasant employment. 

The sagacious reader will at once perceive that, in thus 
acting, I was taking a good deal for granted; for I was not 
only assuming the strong probability that I should secure 
the coveted post of second mate of the Wanderer, but I was 
also assuming that the ship, her projected voyage, and 
everything and everybody connected with it and her were 
perfectly straightforward and above-board; whereas I 
actually knew nothing except that the vessel was, to all 
appearance, a very desirable craft to belong to; that her 
owner and skipper, although a distinctly eccentric person, 
was on the whole a very genial, pleasant, even-tempered, 
and sailor-like man, fond of enjoying life, yet keen enough to 
blend profit with his enjoyment; and that the voyage was to 
be to the South Seas — that region where romance still 
lingers, where adventure is still possible, and where a 
smart individual like myself might, with luck, be able to 
accumulate a very desirable pile of dollars. 

Alas! how little I dreamed of what lay before me! Could 
I have looked into the future I should have seen adventure 
and romance enough — of a kind, and also possibilities of 
wealth far beyond my most sanguine dreams and hopes. 

But as to the manner in which all these desirable things 
were to be won — if I could have foreseen that, I should 
have fled from the Wanderer as I would from a plague ship, 
and never again have ventured near the dock in which she 
lay until I had felt sure that she was many miles at sea! 



But I had not the gift of prevision; therefore, on the 
following afternoon, punctually on the stroke of three 
o'clock, I again presented myself on board the Wanderer, 
and, enquiring for Captain Pearson, was informed that he 
was below, and had given orders that, if I came aboard, I 
was to be conducted to him. 

Upon entering the cabin I found him reclining upon 
one of the sofa lockers, with a pile of cushions supporting 
his head and shoulders. He was smoking a cigar that gave 
off a most delicious aroma, and appeared to be in an 
excellent humour, for he nodded amiably to me, smiled a 
flashing smile that disclosed a double row of beautifully 
even white teeth, and exclaimed: 

"So here you are again, youngster, eh? Well, bring 
yourself to an anchor. Have a cigar? Oh! you don't smoke. 
Then let me advise you not to acquire the habit, which is a 
very expensive one if you happen to develop a fastidious 
taste in tobacco, as I have done. Besides, tobacco, like 
drink, is a thing which you can do very well without, if you 
have never acquired the habit, but is very difficult to 
dispense with if you have. 

"Now, about this berth that you are after. I find that 
Rogers, the man who hurt himself, is no better, therefore, 
as we sail to-morrow, I have been obliged to send his traps 
ashore, and the berth is yours, if you like to take it. Stop a 
moment" — as I began to express my gratitude — "you have 
not yet heard my terms, and there must be no mistake 
about them, if you are to come with me. First of all I must 
tell you that I am going treasure-hunting, and one of my 
conditions is that every man who ships with me will pledge 
himself to obey whatever orders I may give, no matter what 
they are, and will do his utmost to help me in the 
accomplishment of the task which I have set myself. And I 
demand this because every man will profit by the measure 
of success which we achieve; in other words, he will be 
awarded a certain share of such treasure as we may obtain. 



according to his rating. So far as profits are concerned we 
shall all be working on the day' system in vogue with 
whalers. I have arranged it all in accordance with a scale 
which I have very carefully prepared, by which the value of 
whatever treasure we may obtain will be divided into one 
hundred and fifteen equal parts. Of these parts, or shares, 
the ship will take fifty, I shall take seven, Mr. Bryce, the 
chief mate, will take four, you will take three, and so on, 
each man's share being proportionate to the value of his 
services. This, of course, will be in addition to his pay; and 
since I need the very best men I can obtain, I am offering 
good wages, the second mate's pay being at the rate of six 
pounds per calendar month. Now, how will those terms suit 
you?" 

"They are everything that could be wished for," I said. 
Then, as a qualm of caution seized me, I added, "There is 
but one further matter upon which I should like a little 
light, if I may venture to ask for it." 

"Well, what is it?" demanded Pearson in a sharp, 
incisive tone of voice, which was the first hint I had received 
that the man was possessed of a quick temper. 

"I should like to know where you expect to find this 
treasure that you have been talking about?" I said. 

"Would you?" retorted my companion with sarcasm 
that he made no attempt to veil. "Now, I wonder whether 
you seriously expect me to tell you that; or whether you are 
merely asking with the view of finding out how big a fool 
you have to deal with? Which is it?" 

"I think you misunderstand me," I said. "Naturally I did 
not expect you to give me precise particulars, such as the 
latitude and longitude of the place. But I thought you might 
be not unwilling to give me some sort of general intimation 
of the locality." 

"Oh! you thought that, did you?" returned my 
companion. "Well, you already know that we are bound for 
the South Seas. Isn't that near enough for you? Because it 



is as much as I am at present disposed to tell you, or 
anyone; and if that does not satisfy you, you had better say 
so, and Til go ashore at once and look for somebody who 
will regard six pounds a month during a longish voyage, 
and three-hundredths of a million or so at the end of it, as 
worthy of his acceptance." 

There was no mistaking the tone in which the last 
words were said: my perhaps too prying curiosity had 
offended the man, and if I did not mind my P's and Q's he 
would withdraw the very handsome offer which he had 
made me, and I should be obliged to look elsewhere for a 
berth which, on the face of it, would probably be much less 
desirable than that of second mate of the Wanderer. And, 
after all, it was not very surprising that the man should be 
offended; for he had offered me not only liberal but really 
dazzling terms — that is, if he was not mistaken as to the 
existence of the treasure — and here was I apparently 
hesitating as to whether or not I should accept them, 
apparently debating within myself whether the reward 
offered for my services was or was not adequate, and 
making time for the consideration of the point by seeming 
to ask a question which I had no earthly right to ask. 
Supposing that this man possessed reliable information as 
to the existence of a buried treasure — as I surmised was 
the case — was he in the least likely to impart that 
information to another who, for aught that he knew to the 
contrary, might decline at the last minute to accompany 
him, and raise an independent expedition with the object of 
securing it? Of course it was not; and when I came to 
realize the unjustifiable character of my question — as I did 
immediately upon receiving his reply — I was not at all 
astonished at the new tone which Pearson had taken with 
me; I should probably have been quite as much annoyed as 
he was had our cases been reversed, and I wondered at 
myself for my temerity in asking such a question. I know 
now that it must have been prompted by the action of what 



some people call instinct, but which psychologists call "the 
subconscious mind", which in some mysterious fashion 
probably foresaw more or less clearly the nature of the 
adventure upon which I was about to engage, and did its 
best to warn me against engaging in it. But it did not thus 
strike me at the moment; the only thing of which I was then 
conscious was that I had been indiscreet, and had offended 
the man who possessed the power to give me employment, 
and therefore I proceeded at once to apologize for my 
indiscretion, to explain it away as best I could, and to assure 
my companion that the information which he had given me 
with regard to the voyage was perfectly satisfactory 

"Very well, then," said he, "if that is the case, and you 
are willing to take the berth, we may as well go ashore 
together and you can sign articles at once, after which the 
sooner you bring your traps down aboard and assume the 
duties of your post the better. By the way, I suppose you will 
be wanting an advance, eh? How much will you take? I am 
prepared to be as liberal in the matter of advances as in 
everything else, and you can have as much as you like, up to 
three months' pay." 

This was liberality indeed, for the advance pay which a 
merchant seaman is permitted to draw is usually limited to 
a single month's wages. Since, however, Pearson was 
willing to be so generous, I would not say him nay, for not 
only did I require a few matters for the forthcoming voyage, 
but there was Madge to be thought of. I told him about my 
sister, in explanation of my readiness to avail myself of his 
generosity, and he there and then drew a leather bag from 
his trousers pocket, emptied its golden contents upon the 
cabin table, counted out eighteen sovereigns, and handed 
them to me. Then, returning the remainder to his pocket, 
he retired for a minute or two to his stateroom, and 
presently emerging again, intimated his readiness to 
accompany me to the shipping office, where, shortly 
afterward, I duly signed articles as second mate of the 



yacht Wanderer, Edward Pearson owner and master, bound 
to the South Seas and elsewhere, upon a voyage which was 
not to exceed a period of three years. 

This done, Pearson informed me that he was going up 
to the West End, and would probably not return to the ship 
until midnight, or later; and that in the meantime he would 
like me to get my dunnage down aboard, settle down in my 
cabin, and make the acquaintance of Mr. George Bryce, the 
chief mate, but not to sit up too late yarning with him, as it 
would be a case of "All hands" at six o'clock on the following 
morning. 

Having parted from my new skipper, my first act was to 
go to a good outfitters' shop in Limehouse, and provide 
myself with such additional necessities as I should require 
for the voyage, strictly limiting myself to such articles as I 
knew were quite indispensable, in order that I might have 
the more to send to Madge. When I had purchased all that I 
decided I really needed, I found that I had twelve pounds 
four shillings and seven- pence left, apart from a small sum 
that I possessed prior to receiving the advance from 
Pearson, and of this amount I decided I could spare Madge 
twelve pounds, my remaining cash being just sufficient to 
square up for my lodgings, pay a porter to convey my 
belongings down to the ship, and leave me a few odd 
shillings for incidentals. Therefore my next business was to 
enter a bank and there procure a Bank of England note in 
exchange for ten sovereigns, purchase a two- pound post- 
office order at the nearest post office, and then hurry away 
to my lodgings, where, while my landlady prepared tea for 
me, I sat down and wrote a hasty letter to my sister 
informing her of my good fortune, and enclosing the ten- 
pound note and the post- office order. By the time that I had 
finished and closed my letter my tea was ready; and, having 
partaken of it, I next settled my landlady's account, went 
out and obtained the services of a porter to convey my 
belongings from my lodgings to the ship, and finally arrived. 



with all my worldly goods, alongside the Wanderer QlS the 
church clocks in the neighbourhood were striking the hour 
of six, having posted the letter to my sister on the way 

The ship was very quiet when I came alongside, as had 
indeed been the case upon the occasion of my previous 
visits, but there was a big stout man lounging in a wicker 
chair on the deck abaft the companion, and seeing me he 
got up and approached the gangway 

"Come down to join?" he enquired. 

"Yes," I said. "My name is Anson —John Anson; and I 
signed on as second mate this afternoon. Captain Pearson" 

"That's all right," the stout man interrupted me. "My 
name's George Bryce, and I'm the chief mate of this hooker. 
I received a note from the 'old man' about an hour ago, 
tollin' me to look out for ye. Peter," he bellowed, going to 
the companion and thrusting his head into it, "where are 
ye? Jump up on deck here, and look slippy about it. D'ye 
hear?" 

A faint "Aye, aye, sir!" from below indicated that Peter 
had heard the summons, and a moment later he appeared 
— a thin, lanky, anaemic-looking lad of about my own age, 
with a not too intelligent countenance, and a general air of 
slovenliness that seemed to speak of rather lax discipline on 
Captain Pearson's part. 

"Here," ordered Mr. Bryce, "just lend that porter chap 
a hand to get Mr. Anson's things aboard; and then you can 
call the steward and help him to strike 'em down into the 
second mate's cabin." 

I had by this time swung myself aboard' by way of the 
main rigging, and the chief mate coming up to me and 
staring me in the face, said, without any pretence to 
cordiality, and without offering his hand: 

"Glad to know that you've joined. I was beginnin' to 
fear that we should have to go to sea, a'ter all, without a 
second mate, the 'old man's' that particular and finnickin' in 
his choice of his ship's company. But he was talkin' about 



you, last night, and said he hoped to hook you. Hope we 
shall get on together, you and me. Last ship I was in, me 
and the 'dicky' didn't pull together at all, somehow, and 
things weren't near so pleasant as they might ha' been — 
they never are when the mates don't suit one another. Shall 
we go down below? Peter and the steward '11 see to getting 
your traps into your cabin." 

We went below, and Mr. Bryce first offered me a drink 
and then a cigar; and when I told him that I neither drank 
nor smoked, I thought that his look expressed a sort of 
stolid disapproval. He made no remark to that effect, 
however, but merely grunted inarticulately and proceeded 
to mix himself a remarkably stiff tumbler of rum and water, 
half-and-half, a regular nor'wester, and lighted a cigar 
which he drew from the breast pocket of his coat. The first 
whiff of its exquisite aroma caused me to suspect that it 
came from the same box as those which Captain Pearson 
smoked, and the mate's next remark confirmed my 
suspicion. 

"Grand smokes, these," he observed, critically 
regarding the ash as soon as he had got the cigar fairly 
alight. "Same brand as the old man's. Helped myself to a 
small handful the last time he left the box lyin' about. But I 
don't dare to smoke 'em when he's about, or he'd 
reckernize the smell of 'em. I'm quite safe this evenin', 
though, for he's gone ashore and won't be back afore 
midnight, if he is then. ' Help yourself' is my motto, and I 
lives up to it whenever I gets the chance. And, I say, mister, 
you needn't mention in the old man's bearin' that you've 
seen me takin' this nip" — tapping his tumbler with his 
finger. "He thinks I'm a teetotaller." 

"Of course I shall not mention it, Mr. Bryce," I replied. 
"I make a point of never meddling with matters that do not 
concern me. But why attempt to mislead Captain Pearson 
into the belief that you are a teetotaller? He is not one 



himself, and I should think, therefore, that he would have 
no objection to your taking a glass of grog now and then." 

"Ah!" he remarked, "that's just where you're mistook, 
young un; he would object to my takin' it, if he knowed. He 
shipped me as 'chief' because I happens to be a dab at 
navigation, while he, with all his eddicashun, haven't never 
been able rightly to get the hang o' the thing; therefore he 
mistrusts hisself, and is dependin' mainly upon me to make 
sure that the hooker don't lose herself when she gets out o' 
sight of land." 

We sat talking for another hour or more, by which time 
I had grown heartily tired of Mr. Bryce's company, and 
retired, upon the plea that I wished to unpack and arrange 
things in my cabin prior to turning in for the night. Indeed, 

I do not think I could have tolerated so long a spell of the 
man's company but for the fact that I was anxious to learn 
something of my superior officer's character as early in my 
association with him as possible. And what I learned during 
that long hour's conversation with him was altogether the 
reverse of satisfactory, for I discovered him to be a petty, 
contemptible thief, an unblushing liar, and altogether a sly, 
mean, unscrupulous scamp of a particularly objectionable 
type. 



Chapter 3: The Wanderer Becomes an 
Armed Ship 

AT half-past five o'clock on the following morning I was 
aroused from a sound slumber by the lad Peter, the 
assistant steward, who, after knocking at my cabin door, 
entered, bearing on a small tray a cup of steaming hot 
coffee and a plate containing two buttered biscuits, which 
he set down upon the small folding table, with the 
intimation that it was "three bells", and that all hands would 
be called in half an hour in readiness to unmoor as soon as 
the tug appeared; the state of the tide that day being such 
that the dock gates would be opened at six o'clock. 

Being thus allowed half an hour in which to dress — an 
operation which I usually effected in five minutes, and not 
infrequently in half that time — I was able to perform my 
toilet in a state of luxurious ease and leisure, munching my 
biscuits and sipping my coffee with enjoyment between 
whiles. Then, prompt upon the stroke of six o'clock came 
the call of "All hands!" and I at once left my cabin and went 
up on deck. 

It was a glorious morning, with a fresh breeze from the 
northward blowing, the air — for London — was clear, with 
scarcely a suggestion of smoke in the atmosphere, and 
overhead there was a hard blue sky plentifully flecked with 
"mare's tails", which held out the promise of a fine breeze 
waiting for us as soon as we should be clear of the river. 

I was the first on deck, but close upon my heels came 
Captain Pearson, who very genially bade me good morning, 
and expressed the hope that I had found my cabin 
comfortable; and then, a full minute later, Mr. Bryce, heavy¬ 
eyed, and somewhat washed- out as to his general aspect, 
emerged slowly through the companion. He seemed, in 
addition to his other disadvantages, to be an unmannerly 



sort of hog, with no knowledge of how to conduct himself 
becomingly, for instead of approaching the skipper with a 
cheery greeting and some pleasant remark about the 
weather, he just tentatively touched the peak of his cap, and 
then sidled sheepishly away to the port rail, against which 
he leaned, gazing steadfastly at nothing in particular. 
Captain Pearson followed his movements for a few seconds, 
with a slight knitting of the brows and a quaint half-smile in 
his eyes; then he turned and looked sharply at me. I raised 
my eyebrows and gave a slight shrug of the shoulders, quite 
involuntarily, upon which he turned to the mate and said: 

"I perceive that the hands are coming on deck, Mr. 
Bryce, I shall therefore be obliged if you will kindly go 
forward and muster a gang to clear away the towing hawser, 
and make ready to pass it to the tug as soon as she enters 
the dock. Mr. Anson, we will unmoor, if you please, and 
warp off to the buoy yonder at once." 

"Aye, aye, sir," I answered, touching my cap; and while 
Bryce ponderously lifted himself into an upright position 
preparatory to making a move, I jumped forward and picked 
half a dozen of the smartest-looking men my eye first 
alighted on. 

"Now then, bullies," said I, "I want you six. You there — 
what's your name?" 

"Bill, they calls me, for short; otherwise William Gale," 
answered the man whom I had addressed. 

"Very good. Bill," I returned. "Just jump up on the top 
of the galley and overhaul those warps that I see there. I 
want a coil of three-inch, or three-and-a-half-inch. Find me 
one and pass it down." 

There was a dock boat with three men in it lying a few 
yards away, ready to render assistance in running out 
warps, or otherwise, as might be required; and I hailed her 
to come under our port bow. By the time that I had done 
this, the man Bill had found what I required, and passed it 



down to the rest of the gang on deck, who now proceeded 
to cut the stops and uncoil the warp ready for paying it out. 

"Now," said I, "two of you are enough for that job; the 
other four of you find the winch handles and fix them, ready 
for heaving away You, Bill, walk away forward with the end 
of that warp, and take out the kinks as you go; then pay it 
down into the boat under the bows." 

A few minutes later the end of the warp had been 
made fast to the buoy and the warp hauled in hand- taut; 
whereupon I sent a hand ashore to cast off the shore fasts, 
leaving that on the starboard quarter to be used as a slip¬ 
line. Then, stationing a man to tend the latter, I bade the 
rest take to the warp at the winch and heave away, jumping 
forward myself to the knight- heads to supervise the 
operation. Meanwhile, the skipper, standing aft near the 
wheel, with his feet spread far apart and his hands behind 
him, stood watching everything that was going forward, but 
spoke never a word. By this time, too, Mr. Bryce had got his 
party on the move, they being engaged in clearing away the 
steel towing hawser. 

It took us but a few minutes to heave off to the buoy, 
during which I routed out two more warps which we ran 
away, one to each side of the dock entrance, and by the time 
that these were made fast and hauled taut the pierhead 
people were engaged in opening the dock gates, just 
outside which the funnel of our tug could be seen. Ten 
minutes later our bows were within the dock entrance, 
when the tug backed cleverly in from the river, caught our 
heaving-line, hauled the towing hawser aboard and slipped 
the eye of it over the towing hook, and then went gently 
ahead. As we passed out through the narrow channel 
between the two sides of the dock entrance we were 
cheered by some eight or ten slatternly women, who waved 
their last farewells to certain members of our crew with 
large cotton handkerchiefs of startling hues as they 
screamed, "Goodbye, Jack," — "Bye-bye, Bill," — "Good luck 



to ye, Moike; don't be forgettin' to bring back a pocketful of 
dollars/' &c. &c. 

In the middle of the stream we came stem-on to the 
three-quarter flood; but our tug was a powerful little boat, 
while the barque towed so lightly that half the time she 
seemed to be going along of her own volition, with a slack 
hawser, especially when the skipper ordered the port 
braces to be let go and the yards to be braced up. 

We were off Erith by the time that the tide turned, and 
then we began to make rapid progress down the river, 
arriving off the North Foreland about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, thanks to the merry breeze which piped up 
during the day, and which, by the time that we arrived off 
Thames Haven, rendered us practically independent of the 
tug. For at this point in our journey down the river the wind 
came away free enough to admit of our setting our fore- 
and-aft canvas, and as the Wanderer was fitted with a whole 
flight of staysails and jibs, every one of them exquisitely cut 
sails, by the time that we had got them all set it was just as 
much as the tug could do, steaming her hardest, to keep 
ahead of us. And when at length we rounded the North 
Foreland and were about to put up our helm and set our 
square canvas, the steamer was compelled to cast us off 
ignominiously lest we should tow her, stern-first, after us! 

From that point our progress down channel and into 
the wide immensity of the North Atlantic was an uneventful 
but delightful experience, the Start bearing due north of us, 
eight miles distant, exactly twenty-four hours after we had 
rounded the North Foreland, and from this point we "took 
our departure". 

I have frequently spoken of the Wanderer as a "yacht", 
and such she undoubtedly was, so far as her build and 
model were concerned. Her exquisite lines, or at least as 
much of them as could be seen while she was lying afloat in 
water that was as opaque as mud, had captivated me from 
the moment when I first set eyes upon her, and I had 



expected great things of her under sail; but her actual 
performance far exceeded the utmost that I had ever 
looked for in my most sanguine moments. On a trip up or 
down channel a man who fancies his ship can generally find 
plenty of craft to try conclusions with, and such was the 
case when we made our down-channel run, the narrow seas 
being at that particular moment more than usually crowded 
with vessels of all kinds, about three- fourths of which were 
outward-bound, like ourselves; but it was only the big, 
stately, steam liners that were able to give us the go-by; all 
the rest — coasters, steam tramps, a few cruising yachts, 
and even a fine, handsome, sailing clipper of four times our 
tonnage — we beat with ease, except the big sailing clipper, 
and of her we had the advantage only to the extent of about 
a bare mile per hour. But to have beaten such a vessel at 
all, under any circumstances, we regarded as quite a 
feather in our caps, while the skipper was especially 
pleased. 

And now, having got the Wanderer fairly into deep 
water, a moment may be spared to the task of making the 
reader acquainted with those with whom I was to be 
cooped up in the same ship for a period which it was 
anticipated might possibly extend to as much as three 
years. 

And first of all, there was, of course, the skipper 
himself. With the casting off of our tow-rope by the tug, off 
the North Foreland, he became a new and a different man. 
Up to then I had known him as a hearty, genial, hail-fellow- 
well-met sort of person, whom I was not at all sure that I 
liked, despite his geniality; but no sooner were we fairly at 
sea than he withdrew into his shell, as it were. The geniality 
vanished, and he became the typical autocratic skipper, 
issuing his orders in that tone of finality which indicated 
that he expected them to be carried out un- questioningly 
let them be what they might; and, beyond a formal "Good 
morning" to the officer of the watch, when he came on deck 



at eight o'clock precisely every morning, Pearson seldom 
spoke to anyone, excepting upon matters which strictly 
concerned the ship's business, unless when we met at table 
for our meals. And even then his manner was characterized 
by a certain air of aloofness which said, as plainly as words 
— "Please remember that I am your superior officer, and 
that I expect you to treat me with that respect which is my 
due. To converse with you at all is an act of condescension 
on my part, and you must not attempt to presume upon it." 
He made no difference of manner that could be translated 
into words between his behaviour toward Bryce and myself, 
yet there was a certain subtle differentiation which served 
to remind me continually of the fact that Bryce was chief 
mate of the ship while I was only second; yet he was quite 
as courteous to me as he was to Bryce. And, so far as the 
other officers were concerned — the boatswain, carpenter, 
and the rest of them — he never addressed them directly, or 
personally gave them an order, when it was possible to do 
so through Bryce or myself. And, so far as I was concerned, 

I liked him all the better for it, for this aloofness of manner 
tended directly toward the maintenance of strict discipline, 
which I have always regarded as of vital importance in the 
small community constituted by a ship's crew at sea. When 
Bryce informed me, in that confidential chat which I had 
had with him upon the occasion of my joining the ship, that 
Captain Pearson was but an indifferent navigator, I was 
disinclined to credit the statement; but as early as our first 
day out I found reason to modify my opinion; for the skipper 
not only himself took all the necessary observations for the 
determination of the ship's latitude and longitude, but he 
insisted that Bryce and I should also take them, and that we 
should hand in to him the detailed workings of our 
calculations, presumably for comparison with his own. 

Then there was Bryce, my immediate superior. I have 
already given a brief sketch of him, and have little to add 
thereto, except that his boast of being "a dab at navigation" 



was fully justified, for there was not a single problem of the 
science, however abstruse, the solution of which was too 
difficult for him. And I was able to form an authoritative 
opinion upon this point, for the study of navigation had 
become almost a passion with me, until I had come to 
regard myself as a past master in the science, yet he was 
quite my equal. (Incidentally, I may mention that I soon 
became aware of the fact that the skipper was, very 
unobtrusively, pitting Bryce and myself against each other 
in this matter of navigation, as though desirous of gauging 
our respective qualifications.) For the rest, we had not been 
a week at sea before I discovered that the chief mate was a 
quite abnormally lethargic person, with a strongly-marked 
aversion to exertion of any sort, mental or bodily, apart from 
what was demanded in the solution of his astronomical 
calculations; the ship's work was permitted to go on pretty 
much at haphazard during his watch; and if he happened to 
notice that a certain thing needed doing he would leave the 
doing of it until my turn for duty came round, merely 
directing my attention to it when I came on deck to relieve 
him. Also, I soon became convinced that he was a secret 
drinker. 

With regard to the remainder of the officers and crew, 
the characters of those of them who took a prominent share 
in the events which I have undertaken to record will reveal 
themselves in due time; all that I need say about them just 
now is, that the petty officers seemed to have been well 
chosen in respect of their knowledge of the work especially 
required of them; while the remainder of the crew struck 
me as being rather above the average in point of quality, 
apart from a certain recklessness of bearing that became 
noticeable from the moment when I first came face to face 
with them. A somewhat unusual circumstance with regard 
to the Wanderefs crew was that we were all British; there 
was not a foreigner among the forty-one of us. And another 
unusual circumstance, which I did not discover until we 



were clear of the Channel, was that among us we had two 
men who were rated respectively as gunner and armourer. 

I puzzled myself for fully a quarter of an hour over the 
question of what need there was for either gunner or 
armourer aboard a ship like the Wanderer, but at length 
came to the conclusion that "the South Seas", as the ship's 
alleged destination, was to be regarded as a somewhat 
elastic term, and that Captain Pearson, foreseeing the 
possibility that whim or some other motive might lead him 
to visit other islands in the vast Pacific than those situated 
strictly in the South Seas, had deemed' it prudent to 
provide the ship with a small armament. This impression 
was strengthened by the fact that, not only were the 
Wanderers bulwarks unusually high and solid, but they 
were also pierced with ports, five of a side, which might be 
exceedingly useful for speedily freeing the decks from 
water, should she ever happen to ship an unusually heavy 
sea, but which were also admirably adapted for pointing 
guns through. This alternative also found support in the 
existence of a number of bolts and certain arcs of metal 
sunk into the deck in the wake of the ports, which my 
ignorance of such matters had failed to account for 
satisfactorily, but which I now recognized might possibly be 
designed as attachments and traverses for guns. 

The northerly breeze which had swept us from the 
North Foreland to abreast of the Start in twenty-four hours, 
freshened considerably about the time that we bore away 
for Ushant, and continued with us all the way to Madeira, 
which, under royals and topgallant-studding-sails, we 
reached at ten o'clock on the morning of our fifth day out, 
coming to a single anchor in Funchal roads. Naturally 
enough, we all hoped to get a little run ashore here, but the 
skipper very quickly disillusionized us upon that point by 
informing Bryce that we had merely called there, in order 
that he might ship a pipe or two of the famous wine of the 
island, and that our stay would probably not much exceed 



an hour at the utmost; in fact, so positive was he as to the 
extreme brevity of our stay that he would not even permit 
the sails to be furled; they just hung loose in their brails, 
ready to be sheeted home and hoisted away again at a 
moment's notice. He would not even have his own gig 
lowered and manned, but went ashore in one of the 
numerous boats that came off from the beach the moment 
that our anchor splashed into the water. 

The skipper was as good as his word, too; for he had 
scarcely been ashore three-quarters of an hour before we 
saw a sleigh, drawn by a pair of oxen, heave in sight on the 
road abreast of the landing-place, bearing upon it five large 
casks, presumably full of wine, which, with an alacrity that 
was singularly at variance with the usual deliberation of 
movement characteristic of the Madeiran, the party in 
attendance upon the sleigh proceeded to transfer to a boat. 
The chief mate, who was on the lookout, observed the 
arrival of the sleigh and chuckled with anticipatory 
gratification. 

'There's the wine, Mr. Anson," he remarked to me. 
"Good stuff it'll be, too. I'll bet — trust the old man for that. 
Get a tackle on the mainyard, ready for hoistin' it in." 

I passed the order on to the boatswain; and by the time 
that the tackle was aloft the wine was alongside, and we 
hoisted it in, striking it down through the main hatchway, in 
accordance with Captain Pearson's previous instructions, 
where the steward took charge of it and had the casks 
properly chocked and lashed. A quarter of an hour later the 
skipper himself returned to the ship, and, as he stepped in 
through the open gangway, gave the order to get the 
anchor and make sail. By noon we were once more under 
way, with Funchal eight miles astern of us, and our bows 
pointed to the southward, the barque being under all plain 
sail, to her royals, with a gentle westerly breeze fanning us 
along at a speed of seven and a half knots. 



At noon all hands except the afterguard were piped to 
dinner, we in the cabin taking luncheon at one-thirty p.m., 
and dining at seven o'clock in the evening. And immediately 
after the men had finished dinner I, having the afternoon 
watch, received instructions to get a good strong tackle 
slung over the main hatchway, by means of a stout chain 
suspended between the main and foremast heads, for the 
purpose of hoisting certain heavy articles out of the lower 
hold. 

Vaguely wondering within myself what manner of 
articles the order referred to, I set to work upon the job; 
and by the time that luncheon was ready to be served in the 
cabin the tackle was rigged and ready for service. Then 
Captain Pearson, who was on deck, sent for the boatswain 
and the gunner, and, contrary to his usual custom, 
conducted them both down below and personally gave them 
precise instructions regarding what he wanted done. He 
returned to the deck after he had been absent some ten 
minutes, leaving the boatswain and gunner below; and 
immediately upon his reappearance the luncheon bell rang, 
and the skipper and Bryce retired to the cabin, leaving me 
in charge of the deck; and almost immediately afterward 
the boatswain came on deck with the information that he 
needed a good strong gang of about a dozen men, to handle 
some heavy cases down below; would I be kind enough to 
tell off that number, and instruct them to act under his 
orders. This I, of course, did, thinking hard all the while, 
and putting two and two together; yet although I had not 
much difficulty in making up my mind that the heavy 
articles down in the lower hold, which were now about to 
be roused up on deck, were guns and their mountings, I 
was still as far as ever from guessing at the use to which 
they were to be put. 

The chief mate was always a quick eater, seldom taking 
longer than a quarter of an hour to gobble a meal, and the 
present occasion was no exception to the rule, Bryce 



reappearing on deck, wiping his mouth, within about fifteen 
minutes of his departure. But, to my momentary surprise, 
the skipper, who usually rather dawdled over his meals, 
taking as long over them as Bryce and myself together, now 
closely followed the mate up the companion ladder, and 
remarking amiably to me: 

"You can go down to luncheon now, Mr. Anson, and — 
there is no need for you to hurry," turned away and plunged 
forthwith down the main hatchway. Taking this as a hint 
that I was not wanted on deck just then, I turned away and, 
descending to the cabin, seated myself at the table and 
proceeded leisurely with my meal. 

Almost immediately afterward I became aware of the 
sound of ponderous cases being moved somewhere in the 
interior of the ship, and presently I heard a voice, muffled 
by distance and the intervening bulkheads, shout "Hoist 
away!" the command being- followed by the cries of the 
men on deck, as they swayed away on the tackle. 

Acting upon the hint that there was no need for me to 
hurry, I took about twice as long as usual over my meal, and 
when at length I regained the deck I was not very greatly 
surprised to find it lumbered up with sundry ponderous 
packing cases, three or four of which had already been 
broken open, while their contents were being put together 
under the immediate supervision of the skipper and the 
gunner. And although I had little knowledge of artillery, 
beyond the loading and firing of a signal gun, and none at 
all of the most recent developments in the science of 
gunnery, it did not take me long to understand that the 
curious-looking things that were taking shape before me 
were gun mountings. Also, unless I was greatly mistaken, a 
long, narrow case which was at that moment rising above 
the coamings of the main hatchway contained one of the 
guns which was to be fitted to those mountings. In short, as 
I had surmised, so it was; Pearson had taken the precaution 
to provide his ship with as pretty a set of teeth as one need 



wish to see; and by four bells of the first dogwatch the 
ffhnderer presented the appearance of a decidedly 
formidable miniature man-o'-war, possessed of two 
batteries (containing five guns of a side) of three-inch rifled 
breech-loading guns of the very latest pattern, capable of 
firing twenty-five rounds a minute, and of sending a twelve- 
and-a-half-pound projectile through a plate of wrought iron 
nine and a half inches thick, if placed immediately before 
the muzzle! They were beautiful little pieces, small and light 
as toys, polished until they looked as though made of silver; 
but for all that they were formidable enough to have 
enabled the Wanderer to meet, engage, and destroy a 
whole fleet of such ships as Nelson led to battle at 
Trafalgar! To tell the truth, I was rather surprised that 
Captain Pearson should have (as I considered) made the 
mistake of spending so large a sum of money as these 
beautiful weapons cost, when for about a hundred pounds 
he could probably have bought an equal number of 
oldfashioned smooth-bores, which would have served his 
purpose far better if, as I supposed, his only object was the 
protection of the ship against the attack of hostile savages. 

With nightfall the breeze freshened somewhat, yet not 
sufficiently to compel us to clew up our royals; and when 
day broke, the next morning, the conical Peak of Teneriffe 
was visible on the horizon ahead, bearing a point and a half 
on the port bow But, even with the fine sailing breeze that 
was now blowing, it took us until sunset that same night to 
get up abreast of the imposing island mountain. And an 
hour or so before this I beheld what seemed to me at the 
time a very remarkable phenomenon, although I have since 
seen others far more wonderful. The day had been 
gloriously fine, with an exquisitely pure, rich blue sky 
overhead flecked here and there with an occasional soft, 
white, fleecy cloud, which would come sailing solemnly up 
from the westward, pass overhead, and go drifting away to 
leeward until it melted into nothingness, or vanished 



beyond the eastern horizon. At the time of which I am now 
speaking one of these clouds — an unusually large one — 
came driving along and swept right over the Peak, 
completely hiding it from our view for a few minutes; then it 
passed on, and lo! the entire summit of the mountain, for a 
depth of some three hundred feet down from the apex of 
the cone, was covered with new-fallen snow that gleamed 
like frosted silver in the rays of the sun. 

We passed about midway between Teneriffe and 
Gomera; and at sunrise on the following morning the 
majestic Peak was still in sight, but the snow upon it had 
completely disappeared. 

Shortly after sunrise the breeze that had wafted us so 
merrily onward all through the night began to show signs of 
failing us, until by the end of the afternoon watch we were 
doing little better than four knots, with our heavier canvas, 
such as the topsails and courses, drooping and flapping to 
the masts for lack of wind to distend it; and the Peak of 
Teneriffe still remained in sight, although by this time it had 
dwindled to the appearance of a soft grey conical-shaped 
cloud gradually dissolving upon the horizon astern of us. 

As the wind decreased, so, for some unaccountable 
reason, did the skipper's perturbation increase. Thus far, 
from the very beginning of the voyage, his equanimity had 
been perfect, but now, as the tale of knots began to shrink 
with every entry upon the log slate, he exhibited a 
constantly increasing anxiety and irritation. He took to 
pacing the quarterdeck with the restlessness of a wild 
animal confined in a cage, and a dozen times in an hour 
would he walk aft to the taffrail and, watch in hand, stand 
staring at the dial of the patent log in order to ascertain our 
exact speed through the water; then, snapping-to the case 
with a vicious pinch of his fingers, he would thrust the 
watch back into his pocket and stand staring for a minute 
or more to windward; finally walking to the skylight and 
peering down into it at the barometer which hung 



suspended from the forward transom. Then he would fling 
himself impatiently into the basket chair which he generally 
used when on deck, and, drawing a book from his pocket, 
would read for a few minutes, only to start to his feet again 
and repeat the whole performance. 

In this tedious manner we crept southward day after 
day, sometimes getting a breeze for a few hours that sent us 
buzzing through the water in most exhilarating fashion, and 
anon finding ourselves hour after hour with scarcely 
steerage-way upon the ship, until ultimately we ran into the 
Doldrums, and lay there three days and three nights, 
averaging about twelve miles of southing every twenty-four 
hours. Then, although I could not in the least understand 
the reason for his impatience, I thought our skipper would 
go crazy altogether, for he seemed quite unable to either 
eat or sleep for anxiety, and could do nothing but pace the 
deck day and night, dividing his time between smoking 
innumerable cigars and whistling for a wind. 

At length, on the morning of the fourth day of the calm 
— it being my watch, when, after having been up and down 
all night, he came on deck to take another look at the 
weather just after we had started to wash decks — I 
ventured to say to him, in reply to a muttered imprecation 
upon the continued calm: 

"But if you find this delay so irksome, sir, why do you 
not have the pinnace hoisted out and steam raised in her? 
She is but a small boat of her kind, I admit, but from the 
way in which that tug handled us when towing us down the 
river, I feel convinced that she could drag us along at a 
speed of at least three knots, and, very probably, four —" 

While I was speaking. Captain Pearson had stood 
looking at me in a dazed sort of fashion, like a man who was 
not quite certain whether he was awake or dreaming, but 
when I arrived at the above point in my remarks he 
suddenly smote me violently on the shoulder and, with an 
oath, exclaimed — 



"Well done, boy! You have the best head on your 
shoulders of us all. Here have I been fretting my soul out 
this last three days because of this long spell of calms, with 
that steamboat before my eyes all the while, yet it never 
occurred to me to use her for towing! Tell off a gang to get 
the masthead and yard tackles aloft at once, sir, and hoist 
the boat out forthwith. Wedl get steam in her as quickly as 
possible, and she shall tow us to the southward in search of a 
breeze. Til wager a new hat that we fall in with the Trades 
before the day is over." 

So said, so done; we got the tackles aloft, and had the 
pinnace in the water alongside within the half-hour, with 
her boiler fire lighted, and two hands in her, one — who, it 
appeared, understood the working of the small engine — to 
act as engineer and stoker, and the other as helmsman. 
Before eight bells struck, with our canvas clewed up and 
our yards braced fore and aft, to offer as little resistance as 
possible to our passage through the stagnant air, the 
pinnace had gone ahead of us with a tow-rope, and we were 
heading due south at a speed of close upon four knots. 



Chapter 4: I find Myself on the Horns 
OF A Dilemma 

THE skipper proved to be correct in his conjecture as 
to our finding the trade wind; for, shortly after we had 
taken our noon observations for the determination of the 
latitude, the first trade cloud — a small compact affair, 
having the appearance of a handful of loosely-compressed 
cotton wool — came drifting slowly up out of the sea on our 
port quarter, to be soon followed by another, and still 
another, and then two or three more, until as many as a 
dozen were visible at a time. Still there was no wind; but 
about seven bells in the afternoon watch we caught sight of 
a few evanescent cat's-paws lightly touching the water 
ahead of us and vanishing again. As we progressed, 
however, the cat's-paws became more numerous, and 
evinced a disposition to linger a little longer, until by five 
o'clock in the afternoon they were playing all round us, 
while one would occasionally pass right over the ship, 
causing her brailed-up canvas to rustle pleasantly for a 
moment before it left us. And at this point the skipper gave 
orders to sheet home and hoist away our canvas once more, 
after which the pinnace was ordered alongside, hoisted in, 
and securely stowed, by which time a very soft and gentle 
breeze from about N.N.E. had sprung up, causing the water 
to tinkle musically along our bends, and pushing us ahead 
at a speed of about four knots, with a small blue wavelet 
rippling away from either bow and spreading out into a 
fanlike wake far astern. There was no doubt that this soft, 
balmy breeze was the outermost fringe of the north-east 
trade wind, for it freshened steadily every hour after this, 
until, by eight bells of the second dogwatch, we were 
bowling gaily along at a good honest twelve knots by the 



log, with all our port studdingsails aloft and pulling like a 
team of cart horses. 

Our observations for latitude and longitude on the 
following day gave the position of the ship as abreast of St. 
Cyprian's Bay and just one hundred miles off the land, a 
result which gave Captain Pearson the utmost gratification, 
for when he came up on deck again, after pricking off the 
ship's position on the chart, he was evidently in the very 
best of spirits — so good, indeed, that he actually forgot his 
dignity to the extent of smacking me on the back, and 
remarking with a chuckle: 

"That towage idea of yours, Anson, was a brilliant one, 
and has just saved us. We shall be handsomely in time after 
all, with a few hours to spare." 

"I am glad to hear it, sir," I answered. "But 'in time' for 
what, sir, if I may ask?" 

"Ah! yes, of course," he returned. "You don't know yet 
what I am talking about, do you? Well, well, never mind, my 
son; you shall be enlightened at eight bells to-morrow 
morning." 

We continued to bowl away to the southward for the 
remainder of that day, and until midnight, reeling off our 
twelve knots per hour with the regularity of clockwork. 
Then, as eight bells (midnight) was struck, the skipper, who 
had been on deck during the whole of the first watch, 
electrified us all by giving the order to take in our studding- 
sails, clew up and furl the royals and topgallant-sails, haul 
up the courses, let run the topsail halyards — reducing the 
topsails to close-reefed — brail in the mizen, and haul down 
all fore-and-aft canvas except the jib; after which the ship 
was hove-to with her head off the land and her fore-topsail 
aback! It was evident that we had arrived at a rendezvous 
of some sort; but as to what was our business at that 
particular spot, I believe that none of us except the skipper 
had the most remote idea; nor, I think, did any of us at that 
moment very greatly care. 



But we were not to remain very long in ignorance; for 
at daybreak next morning Captain Pearson came on deck 
and gave orders for the ship to be wore round with her 
head toward the land, when, the braces remaining 
untouched, it was the main-topsail that became aback. His 
next order was that a man with good, keen sight should be 
sent aloft to the main royal yard, with instructions to keep a 
sharp lookout to the southward and report whatever might 
heave in sight, the lookout to be relieved every two hours 
until further orders. Then, going aft to the wheel grating, 
and from that position critically inspecting the ship, he 
issued further orders, for the slacking of the lifts, braces, 
and other gear so that the yards hung and swayed anyhow 
with the heave of the ship on the swell, while the braces 
alternately slacked and tautened to her roll, and everything 
hung loose and in bights, completely transmogrifying the 
hitherto trim little craft into an image of utter forlornness 
and helplessness. 

By the time that all this had been done to Captain 
Pearson's satisfaction, the decks washed down, the guns 
run in and concealed by canvas coats made to fit neatly 
over them and completely mask their true character, and 
the ports closed, so that to the outward eye we presented 
the aspect of a perfectly innocent and harmless little 
merchantman, it was eight o'clock, and all hands were 
piped aft to muster on the quarterdeck, prior to going to 
breakfast. 

When all were present the skipper, standing in his 
rubber-soled deck shoes on the top of the companion slide, 
raised his hand to enjoin silence, and when the murmuring 
and whispering among the crew had ceased he began to 
address us in a loud clear voice. 

"Officers and men of the Wanderer,” he said, "if you 
will allow your memories to go back to the time when you 
and I first met, you will remember that I told you the 
purpose of this voyage was treasure hunting. Though you 



may not be aware of the fact, I took great pains over the 
choice of every man of you; for the kind of men who are 
usually to be obtained in any shipping office would not have 
suited me at all. I required a crew of picked men possessing 
certain qualities, such as are exceedingly difficult to find in 
the ordinary merchant seaman. I wanted men who should 
not only be prime seamen, but should also be superior in 
certain other respects, such as amenability to discipline, 
courageous, resolute, and able to appreciate at its true 
value all the advantages which I was prepared to offer 
them. 

"Now, what were those advantages? Let me remind 
you of them. In the first place, I offered you an engagement 
of three years' duration, at good wages, in a brand-new 
ship, specially fitted up with a view to the comfort of every 
man aboard her; I offered you good food, and plenty of it; 
and I told you that the ship would be so heavily manned 
that she could be handled by a single watch, so that you 
need never fear the call of 'all hands' when we chanced to 
fall in with a capful of wind. In short, I offered you all the 
comforts that a sailorman could reasonably expect at sea, 
and far more than you would be at all likely to get in any 
other ship. Now, tell me, have I kept those promises to you 
thus far?" 

There was a moment's silence, presently succeeded by 
low murmurs of "Aye, aye, sir, you've done that." 

"Yes, we ain't got no fault to find up to the present," 
and so on. 

"Very well," continued the skipper. "Now we can go on. 
I told you that one of the purposes of this voyage was 
treasure hunting, which will no doubt explain to you why I 
required a crew possessing exceptional qualifications, such 
as soberness, orderliness, and amenability to discipline, and 
why I took such pains in choosing each one of you from 
among a host of other men, every one of whom would have 
been glad enough to have come with me if I would have had 



him. But, knowing human nature as I do, I recognized that 
to make this voyage a success, I must offer you a further 
inducement than those which I have already named, if I 
would have you back me up wholeheartedly in the plans 
which I have formed for the acquirement of treasure; I 
therefore promised you, in addition to good pay, good food, 
a comfortable ship, and an easy life, a certain share in such 
treasure as we may be fortunate enough to obtain, a share 
proportionate in value to each man's rating. Now, I have 
carefully prepared a schedule of values, which I will read 
out to you. 

"In the first place, since none of us could possibly 
obtain any of the treasure in question without the aid of the 
ship, and since she, with her outfit and equipment, and the 
expense of keeping her at sea, cost an enormous sum of 
money, she will take half of all the treasure we may obtain. 
That, I consider, is perfectly fair and reasonable. The other 
half will be divided into sixty-five equal parts, or shares, to 
be distributed as follows: I, as originator of the scheme, and 
as captain of the ship, bearing all the responsibility of 
carrying our plans to a successful issue, take seven of those 
shares, the chief mate will take four, the second mate three, 
the warrant officers two, the cook, steward, and able 
seamen will each take a share and a half, the ordinary 
seamen will each take one share, and the second steward, 
or cabin boy, will take a half share. And these shares, you 
must remember, are to be in addition to your regular fixed 
wages. There is no reason why I should offer you any share 
at all of what I hope to get, but I prefer to do so in order 
that every man in the ship shall have a direct interest in the 
acquisition of as much treasure as possible. Now, are you all 
agreed that my proposal is a fair one?" 

This time the silence that followed the question was so 
prolonged that at length the skipper broke in upon it by 
exclaiming impatiently: 



"Well, has nobody a word to say by way of reply to my 
question? Are none of you satisfied with my offer?" 

Another silence of nearly half a minute ensued, broken 
at length by a voice from among the crowd remarking: 

"It don't seem to me fair that the ship should take half 
of whatever's found, and that we, who're helpin' to find it, 
should only get about a sixty-fifth part of the rest." 

"Oh! that's how it strikes you, is it, my man?" retorted 
the skipper sarcastically "Who are you? Just step forward, 
and let me have a look at you." There was a little commotion 
in the crowd, as though certain men were endeavouring to 
force the objector forward, and that he was resisting. Then 
it died down and silence once more reigned. 

"So you don't feel inclined to show yourself, eh?" 
remarked the skipper jeeringly. "Well, I'm not surprised. 

You are evidently one of those sea lawyers who are never 
satisfied, however liberally you are treated. Now, is anybody 
else dissatisfied with my offer? If so, let him stand forth like 
a man and say so." 

I immediately stepped out. The trend of the skipper's 
remarks had awakened a certain suspicion in my mind; I 
therefore said: 

"Perhaps, sir, if you will kindly tell us where and how 
you expect to obtain this treasure of which you have 
spoken, and the precise nature of the service you require of 
us in the obtaining of it, we may the better be able to decide 
whether or not we shall be justified in agreeing to your 
proposal." 

"Hillo!" exclaimed the skipper, in surprise, turning his 
piercing gaze upon me and frowning heavily — "what does 
this mean? Surely, Mr. Anson, you are not going to raise 
difficulties, are you?" 

"Certainly not, sir," I replied, "provided that your plans 
are as perfectly honest and above-board as I have hitherto 
believed them to be." 



"Honest — above-board!" retorted the skipper; "pray, 
who are you, sir, or how are you qualified to define precisely 
what is honest and above-board? Is there such a thing as 
perfect honesty, absolute straightforwardness, to be found 
anywhere in this world of ours, I wonder? But I will answer 
your question, sir, by going on with what I was about to say 

"My lads," he continued, "the treasure that I am 
especially out for is valued at two million English pounds 
sterling; and if we succeed in laying our hands upon it, it 
will mean that each man of you who is entitled to one share 
of what I will call prize money will receive the sum of fifteen 
thousand good British sovereigns! Think of that, all of you. 
Fifteen thousand pounds! Why, men, it is a magnificent 
fortune for even the least of you. Think what it means. The 
man with fifteen thousand pounds in the bank need never 
go to sea again, except for pleasure. He can possess a 
handsome house, beautifully furnished, with a large garden, 
and can live in clover for the rest of his days, never doing 
another stroke of work unless he cares to. Just picture 
yourselves leading such a life. And it may be yours for the 
mere taking! 

"My lads, if my information is correct — and I have no 
doubt that it is — that splendid fortune is within fifty miles, 
or less, of us at this moment; and it consists of a 
consignment of gold of the value of one million sterling, and 
diamonds worth another million, snugly stowed away in the 
hold of a certain German steamer called the Kronprinz 
Adalbert homeward-bound from Cape Town to Antwerp. 

"That gold and those diamonds have been dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, lads; and I maintain that whatever 
is found in the earth, whether it be gold, diamonds, or 
anything else that you choose to name, should belong to the 
inhabitants of the earth generally, and not to a dozen or two 
of men in particular, who have selfishly and unjustly 
secured what they term ' the right' to the sole possession 
of this wealth. But since they have acquired that right, I 



propose to even things up a bit, by taking this particular 
little lot from them; and I have the less compunction about 
doing so because they will never really feel the loss of it; 
there is plenty more where it came from, and a few months 
hence they will have replaced every stiver of it. And if you 
want any further justification for helping yourself to this 
treasure, I say that I do not believe it was ever intended, 
and it certainly is not just or right, that a few men should 
possess far more than they can ever possibly spend, while 
others, like yourselves, have not two ha'pence to jingle 
together, and are obliged to live lives of incessant toil and 
privation in order to prevent soul and body from parting 
company 

"Now, lads, what do you say? Have any of you any 
objection to offer to my plan of seizing this consignment of 
treasure, to which you and I have as much right as anybody 
else?" 

So that was his scheme — piracy, pure, simple, 
unadulterated! But the rascal knew well how to conceal the 
naked atrocity of the thing by the use of specious 
arguments, so applied as to appeal strongly to the 
ignorance and the lower instincts of his audience; and if — 
apart from myself — there was anyone present whose 
conscience revolted from Captain Pearson's shameful 
proposal, his covetousness, powerfully appealed to by the 
prospect of acquiring what, to those hitherto ill- paid and 
improvident men, must have seemed wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, effectually stifled its every qualm, for 
now, the response, fierce, eager, unhesitating, came 
instantly in a hoarse, jubilant shout indicative of 
uncompromising, unqualified approval. And as I looked 
round at those faces, lighted up with the fires of savage, 
insatiable greed, I recognized at a single glance that I stood 
absolutely alone there in my unshaken reverence for the 
fundamental laws which differentiate right from wrong, and 
that the man who poised himself there towering above us 



all, sweeping us eagerly with his piercing glances, had, by 
the power of his sophistry, in a few minutes converted some 
forty hitherto decent, law-abiding sailors into as many 
unscrupulous, avaricious pirates, who were prepared to 
allow nothing to stand between them and this new dream of 
boundless wealth that had been so artfully dangled before 
their eyes. 

But I was not prepared to submit tamely to an 
arrangement the nature of which I abhorred with all my 
soul; and although I was painfully conscious that the effort 
which I was determined to make was doomed to 
ignominious failure, I again stepped forward and said: 

"But, sir, what you propose is nothing else than piracy; 
and I protest against these men being enticed, blindfold as 
it were, into a career that can only end, sooner or later, on 
the gallows. Men," I continued, turning and addressing the 
assembled crew, "do you realize that what Captain Pearson 
has been urging you to is piracy? You all know what piracy 
is, and what is the punishment for so atrocious a crime; and 
you also know the tremendous risks, especially in these 
days of steam, which those must run who attempt to engage 
in it 

I was allowed to get no farther; the men simply howled 
me down with such shouts as: "You shut up, young un." 

"The skipper '11 know how to keep us out o' harm's 
way." 

"Don't you worry, mister, we ain't goin' to be took, with 
these here purty 'barkers' to purtect us" — and so on. 

Meanwhile Captain Pearson, standing with his hands 
behind him, lightly swaying his body to the roll of the ship, 
looked on, smiling cynically. Then, when at length the 
hubbub had subsided, he said: 

"What's the use, Anson? You see for yourself — don't 
you? — that your eloquence is not nearly so convincing as 
mine. These men recognize the soundness of my 
arguments, and — very wisely — are prepared to entrust 



their fortunes to my hands, secure in their belief of my 
ability to protect them, whatever may happen. Why not 
follow their example? Consider," and he stepped down off 
the companion slide, came to my side, grasped my arm, and 
whispered into my ear — "If you join us, your share in this 
little forthcoming coup alone will be nearly fifty thousand 
pounds! Where will you get another chance to make fifty 
thousand pounds in the course of an hour or two without 
turning a hair? T'sh! boy, I am surprised at you, 
disappointed in you; I thought you had more sensei" 

"I have more sense than to throw in my lot with a gang 
of thieves and murderers!" I exclaimed indignantly "You 
may say what you will, but ?" 

"Stop!" Pearson exclaimed authoritatively; "you don't 
know what you are talking about. There will be no murder; 
my plans include a provision against any such necessity. And 
as to thieving, what we propose to do is no worse than 
many things that are daily done by company promoters, 
who float wild-cat schemes that they know will never come 
to anything; yet they take, without compunction, the money 
of the widow and the orphan and leave them to starve. Yet 
the law does not interfere with them, if only they are clever 
enough not to throw themselves into its clutches. What we 
propose to do is honourable and praiseworthy compared 
with such deeds as those." 

"It may be so, sir," I replied; "I am not prepared to 
argue the matter with you. But you may rest assured that I 
will never willingly participate in such a nefarious scheme 
as piracy." 

"You won't, eh?" he retorted. "Well, we shall see. What 
shall we do with this contumacious youngster, men — this 
honourable, conscientious young gentleman, who presumes 
to call us, to our faces, a pack of thieves?" 

"Heave him overboard" — "Give him to the sharks" — 
"Knock him on the head and chuck him over the side" — 
were a few of the suggestions offered by men who, an hour 



previously, had responded with a respectful "Aye, aye, sir," 
to such orders as I chose to give them. And as the replies 
left their lips three or four of them suddenly sprang at me, 
as though to carry out their own suggestion. 

I immediately threw myself into an attitude of defence, 
determined to sell my life dearly, if sell it I must; but before 
a hand was laid upon me or I had opportunity to strike a 
blow, the skipper intervened. 

"Avast, there!" he ordered, in a tone of thunder, as he 
flung himself before me. "None of that, lads, if you please. I 
am captain of this ship, and I intend to remain so, cost what 
it may. The arrangement that we have just come to will 
make no difference at all in the maintenance of discipline, 
which will continue to be as strict as it ever has been. It is 
for me to give orders, and for you to obey; and no man must 
presume to do anything without first consulting me, or 
receiving my orders. Leave this young fellow to me; I shall 
know how to manage him, or Tm greatly mistaken. And 
now, men, I have nothing more to say to you except that, if 
we are to be successful in our hunt for treasure, it is 
imperatively necessary that every man should obey 
implicitly and unquestioningly any and every order that I 
may find it necessary to give. You are dismissed. Boatswain, 
pipe to breakfast, and then take charge of the deck until 
Mr. Anson comes up to relieve you." 

Five minutes later the skipper, the chief mate, and I 
were all seated together at the cabin table partaking of an 
excellent breakfast; and — a circumstance which not only 
greatly astonished but also somewhat disconcerted me — 
Pearson was as genial in his manner to me as though I had 
not openly defied him before the whole of his ship's 
company. Immediately upon seating himself at the table he 
began to talk about the tremendously rich prize which he 
hoped to make, explaining that the last six months had 
proved a period of altogether unexpected and unexampled 
prosperity both in the gold and the diamond mining 



industries of South Africa. To such an extent, indeed, had 
this been the case that the owners of the mines had 
conferred together upon the subject, and, in order not to 
flood the market with an excess of those exceedingly 
valuable products, had ultimately arranged to send home 
quietly, and, as they believed, secretly, what they regarded 
as their surplus, in the German steamer Kronprinz 
Adalbert, which they had jointly chartered for the purpose. 
This ship, after secretly shipping the gold and diamonds at 
Delagoa Bay, had proceeded to Durban, and there loaded a 
cargo of sugar and coffee for Antwerp, where also the gold 
and diamonds were to be landed and taken charge of by the 
companies' agents, and by them securely stored until 
circumstances should become more favourable for their 
disposal. 

Pearson further informed us that a certain friend of 
his, resident in Johannesburg, had somehow obtained an 
inkling of what was contemplated, and knowing that he 
(Pearson) was fitting out a ship for piratical purposes, had 
opened negotiations with him, offering, for a certain 
percentage of the booty obtained, to furnish him with such 
information as would enable the prospective pirate to bring 
off the coup which he was now hoping to accomplish in the 
course of the next few hours; and that, upon the receipt of a 
cabled message accepting the proposal, this friend had 
devoted himself with such energy, astuteness, and success 
to the acquirement of the necessary information, that he 
had been able to furnish the owner of the Wanderer with all 
the particulars required to render the accomplishment of 
that gentleman's first experiment in piracy practically 
certain. 

Then, having thus enlightened us, the skipper 
proceeded to descant upon the subject of piracy generally, 
and to defend the practice, repeating the arguments which 
he had already used for the conversion of the crew, and 
elaborating them with such skill and plausibility that even I, 



stanch as I was in my conviction of the rectitude of my own 
views of morality sometimes found myself at a loss for an 
adequate reply to his propositions. As for Bryce, it was easy 
enough to perceive that he had no moral convictions at all, 
and was perfectly ready to fall in with any proposal, 
however nefarious, that would satisfy his newly awakened 
craving for riches. But although I was at length compelled 
to admit that I was no match for the skipper in the field of 
argument, I stoutly maintained the broad principle that 
piracy was fundamentally wrong; that, excuse it as one 
might, it was essentially robbery; and that there was a 
certain Divine command — 'Thou shalt not steal!" — which 
nothing should induce me to break. 

"Is that really your last word, Anson?" asked the 
skipper, when at length we rose from the table, having 
finished our meal, which had been unusually prolonged 
owing to the lengthy nature of his arguments. 

"Yes, sir, it is," I answered with decision. "There is 
nothing you can say or do which will induce me to 
participate in an act which my conscience denounces as 
wrong." 

"Then I am sorry for you," he answered coldly, "for 
unless you will consent to become one of us, you must die. I 
intervened to save your life, awhile back, because I felt sure 
that I could bring you to see, as I see, that to deprive a few 
multimillionaires of a portion of their superabundant wealth 
— wealth which they can never enjoy, and of which they will 
never feel the loss — is not nearly so great a wrong as, for 
instance, allowing your sister to go unprotected among 
unsympathetic strangers to earn a precarious living and to 
be exposed to the insidious, but none the less terrible, 
perils that will beset her. But, of course, if you will not be 
convinced, if you will persist in refusing to throw in your lot 
with us, you must leave the ship at once; I cannot and will 
not have among my ship's company anyone who is 
antagonistic to my projects. And if you elect to leave the 



ship I am afraid it will mean death for you, for I do not see 
how you are going to get ashore without a boat, and I 
certainly shall not spare you one of mine. Therefore it 
seems to me that the alternative to joining us is death for 
you, either by drowning or by the teeth of sharks, and I 
should say that the chances are strongly in favour of the 
latter. Yet to a young fellow like you, a mere lad, with 
infinite possibilities of happiness and enjoyment ahead, and 
a beloved sister to care for, I should think that death can 
have scarcely any attractions. Think it over, boy; think it 
over. It is now just two bells," glancing at the clock in the 
skylight: "I will give you one hour for consideration; and if 
by four bells you are still in the same mind as now I shall be 
very reluctantly compelled to order you to leave the ship." 

"But how can I leave her, sir, out here, a hundred miles 
or thereabouts from the land? You say you will not give me 
a boat. Then how can I leave the ship?" 

"Very easily, my boy; very easily indeed," answered the 
skipper cynically. "All you have to do is to mount the rail and 
take a header overboard. I can scarcely imagine anything 
more easily done than that."( 

"Then, in plain English, the alternative to joining you is 

— death?" said I. 

"Yes," answered Pearson; "just that. I have been trying, 
for something like twenty minutes, to make that clear to 
you; and I am glad that you realize it at last. Now go away 

— to your cabin, if you like — and think it over. You have still 
fifty-five minutes left for reflection; surely that is ample time 
for any man to make up his mind upon such a simple matter 
as whether he will choose life or death!" 

Therewith he turned and left the cabin, followed on 
deck by the chief mate. 

Mechanically, I, too, left the cabin and walked away to 
my own little apartment, where I flung myself down in my 
bunk to concentrate my mind upon the problem before me, 
which was to discover, if I could, whether any means existed 



whereby I might escape the death with which I was 
threatened, without staining my soul with the sin of piracy 

For I had by this time come to know Pearson well 
enough to feel assured that he would no more hesitate to 
destroy me, if I ventured to thwart him, than he would to 
kill a fly 

It was a terrible situation in which to find oneself, 
especially for a young fellow like me, with broad, simple 
views of right and wrong, who had long ago made it one of 
my guiding rules of life to eschew evil and do that which is 
good, so far as it lay in the power of a fallible human being 
so to do. Moreover, I was nothing but a very simple sailor 
lad, and my training thus far had merely been such as to 
teach me how to grapple instantly with an ordinary 
maritime crisis, such as that of averting a suddenly 
threatened collision, finding one's ship unexpectedly among 
breakers, thrown upon her beam ends, or what not; but I 
had never before been confronted with a difficulty which 
involved the choice between accepting death and the doing 
of a thing that I knew to be atrociously wicked. Yet now the 
momentous choice was thrust upon me, and I was under 
the obligation to decide definitely in less than an hour! 

What was I to do? There were but two courses open to 
me; both were highly objectionable; and it seemed to me 
that, so far as the evil involved was concerned, there was 
little to choose between them. I tried to compare the two, in 
the hope that I might thus be able to decide which of them 
was the lesser evil. On the one hand, if I chose death, I 
should escape the staining of my soul with a terrible sin, but 
I should at the same time be yielding up the life that God 
had given me, doubtless with some good purpose, a life that 
had little more than begun, and that seemed to me to be full 
of grand possibilities, could I but preserve it. And I should 
be leaving my sister Madge entirely alone in the world, with 
not a soul sufficiently interested in her to look after her 
welfare, or give her a helping hand in time of need. That 



alone was a powerful argument against throwing away my 
life for the sake of a principle. 

On the other hand, if I accepted the only remaining 
alternative by electing to throw in my lot with Pearson, I 
should become a pirate, an outlaw, with the whole of the 
forces of civilization, of law and order, arrayed against me 
and my companions in crime. To be a pirate involved 
bloodshed, cruel, cold-blooded murder, sooner or later, 
whatever Pearson might say to the contrary; and the 
inevitable end would be that we should be hunted down and 
exterminated like so many venomous reptiles. There was no 
way of helping Madge by choosing that alternative; on the 
contrary, it would mean the bringing of ineffable disgrace 
and suffering upon her, sooner or later; and in these days of 
steam and telegraphy, when news could be transmitted all 
over the world with incredible rapidity, and when, upon the 
first intelligence of our doings, a whole fleet of swift, armed 
steamers would be dispatched to hunt us down, our career 
of crime could but be of the briefest. 

But was there really no middle way? I again asked 
myself this question because as I sat sombrely ruminating, a 
faint, vague idea, the mere shadow of a suggestion, came to 
me. I know now that the thought was based upon the most 
glaring sophistry, but at the moment it seemed to indicate a 
possible way out of the difficulty. I told myself that no man 
can be bound by an oath or a promise that is forcibly 
extorted from him, and that therefore if Pearson, 
constraining me by the fear of death, forced me to join him 
in the committal of evil deeds, I should be fully justified in 
breaking faith with him if ever the opportunity to do so 
presented itself, as it possibly might at any moment. Thus 
there was the chance that I might be able to do more good 
by preserving my life than by laying it down; I could, for 
instance, intervene to save life occasionally, and surely the 
preservation of human life ought to condone many sins 
unwillingly committed. And, above all, if I allowed myself to 



be forced into joining the pirates, opportunities might arise 
by which I could be enabled to frustrate many of their 
schemes — aye, and even to cut short their career of crime 
altogether. The reasoning was faulty, very faulty, I know, and 
my whole line of argument was unsound, involving, as it did, 
a serious lack of principle; but the fact is that I did not want 
to die just then — not that I feared death in the least, but I 
wanted to live in order that I might look after my sister, 
should I happily succeed in escaping the perils that at that 
moment beset me. Therefore, as a last resource, I 
endeavoured to persuade myself that it was permissible to 
do a certain amount of evil in order to gain the opportunity 
to do a great deal of good; and I so far succeeded that by 
the time my hour of grace was expired I had made up my 
mind to join Pearson — since join him I must, or die — with 
several mental reservations, and make the best of the 
situation. 



Chapter 5: The Plundering of the 
Kronprinz Adalbert 

A FEW minutes after I had definitely arrived at the 
decision recorded in the preceding chapter I heard the 
ship's bell striking — ting-ting, ting-ting — four bells; and 
the next moment Captain Pearson's voice came pealing 
down the companionway: 

"Steward! tell Mr. Anson I want him on deck — at 
once!" 

"Aye, aye, sir," replied the steward, from the recesses 
of his pantry; and his answer was immediately followed by 
the sound of his slippered feet coming in the direction of my 
cabin. 

The eventful moment had arrived, the moment, big 
with fate, which was to influence my whole future life and 
perchance bring it to a speedy and shameful end upon the 
scaffold. But the die was cast, I had decided upon the 
course which I would pursue, and there was no time for 
further vacillation; I, therefore, sprang from my bunk, and, 
without waiting for the steward to deliver his message, 
slowly ascended to the deck and stepped up to where the 
skipper was standing talking to the chief mate. 

"You sent for me, sir," I said, touching my cap. 

"I have now come to inform you that I have made up 
my mind upon the question which you put to me an hour 
ago. Will you not give me another alternative. Captain 
Pearson, by putting me ashore on the first land we may 
happen to sight, and leaving me there to make my way back 
to England as best I may, or — die? 

"No," he said decidedly, "I will not. You know too much 
to justify me in taking any such risk. You must either join us, 
or be disposed of beyond the possibility of telling tales." 



"But, sir/' I remonstrated, "if I were to take a solemn 
oath never to breathe to a single soul one word of what I 
know 

"It would make no difference," he interrupted; "I 
should not believe you." 

"Very well," I said, taking the plunge, "I am not exactly 
prepared to throw away my life uselessly; therefore, since 
the only alternative you offer me is to join you, I must 
perforce do so." 

"Ah!" he retorted, laughing good-humouredly, "so your 
hour of reflection has enabled you to see reason, has it? 
Well, I am very glad; for I did not want to lose you; I have 
taken a fancy to you, youngster, and should have been 
really sorry had you compelled me to order you over the 
side just now, for — look here." 

He took my arm, led me aft to the wheel grating, and 
directed me to look down into the water in the shadow of 
the ship's counter. I did so, and there, clearly visible in the 
crystalline transparency of the deep water, lay no less than 
three sharks, two of them being about fourteen feet long, 
while the third measured perhaps eleven feet from his 
snout to the tip of his unevenly bifurcated tail; not very big, 
certainly, yet quite big enough to have torn me limb from 
limb had I been driven or thrown overboard. I shuddered 
involuntarily as I gazed down into the pellucid water, noting 
the hungry upward glare of the brutes' great goggle eyes 
as the skipper and I leaned over the taffrail, and picturing 
in my mind the terrible happening that must instantly ensue 
should anyone chance to fall — or be thrown — overboard 
at that moment. 

But Captain Pearson was not content to trust entirely 
to the effects of my imagination, he wished the horror from 
which my decision had saved me to be brought home to me 
still more vividly and graphically; therefore he called to the 
chief mate and said: 



"Mr. Bryce, just direct the cook to take a piece of pork 
out of the harness cask and heave it over the side, if you 
please." 

Bryce shouted the order to the cook — generally 
known as Doctor among a ship's company — and presently 
the man emerged from the galley, shambled along the deck 
to where the harness cask stood, lifted the cover, and drew 
out a large lump of fat pork, weighing perhaps about five 
pounds. 

"Now, watch!" commanded the skipper, drawing me to 
the rail in such a position that, while still keeping an eye on 
the sharks, I could also command a view of the sea abreast 
the spot where the cook was standing. 

"Whereabouts will I throw it, sorr?" demanded the 
Doctor, who hailed from the Emerald Isle. 

"Throw it as far out from the ship's side as you can," 
commanded Pearson. 

The cook poised the lump of meat in his hand for a 
moment, and then hurled it far out. It fell with a smart 
splash into the water; and at the same instant the three 
sharks under the counter, with a quick whisk of their 
powerful tails, darted off toward where the pork floated 
bobbing upon the small waves. Some three seconds later 
there occurred a terrific swirling and splashing of the water 
where the pork floated, three great triangular fins attached 
to three dark moving bodies showed on the surface of the 
water for an instant, and the pork had vanished! 

"Quick work, eh?" remarked the skipper. "The beggars 
were hungry. Just picture to yourself what would have 
happened if you had been in the place of that piece of pork! 
See, there they come back, asking for more, like Oliver 
Twist!" 

"Yes," I said, "if a man were to fall overboard — " 

"Or be thrown overboard," interjected the skipper. 
"Precisely — or be thrown overboard, as you suggest 



returned I, when I was interrupted by a hail, from the 
lookout at the masthead, of: 

"On deck, there!" 

"Hillo!" replied the skipper. 

"There's a smoke risin' away down there to the 
southward, sir," hailed the lookout. "Looks as if it might be a 
steamer cornin' this way." 

"Ah!" ejaculated Pearson in a tone of great satisfaction; 
"if that's the German she's well up to time." Then he hailed 
the lookout: 

"Masthead, there!" 

"Aye, aye, sir!" came the reply. 

"Just keep your eye on that smoke, my lad, and let me 
know as soon as the top of the funnel heaves in sight," 
ordered the skipper. 

"Aye, aye, sir!" came the stereotyped reply; and there 
the matter ended for the moment. Half an hour later, 
however, the lookout hailed again, this time with the 
information that the steamer's mastheads had hove up 
above the horizon; whereupon Pearson went down below to 
his cabin, and presently reappeared, dangling in his hand 
by the strap a leather case which apparently contained a 
pair of large binocular glasses. Turning to me, he said: 

"Mr. Anson, you will find these glasses very powerful, 
and giving splendid definition. Be so good as to take them, 
shin up alongside that man on the main- royal yard, and 
have a good look at the steamer that he has reported. Take 
particular notice of how many masts she has, and in what 
direction she is steering; and when you have satisfied 
yourself on those two points, report the result of your 
observations to me. But stay aloft, if you please, until her 
funnel rises above the horizon high enough to enable you to 
distinguish its markings, which I wish you to report to me." 

"Aye, aye, sir!" I answered; and, taking the glasses, I 
passed the strap over my shoulder, sprang up on the rail, 
and proceeded to make my way aloft. Pearson, it appeared. 



was losing no time in compelling me to participate actively 
in his piratical schemes; but I had by this time mapped out 
in my mind something approaching to a definite plan of 
action, and it was no part of that plan for me to evince 
anything in the nature of reluctance to obey his orders at 
this stage of the proceedings. The task which I had set 
myself fairly bristled with difficulties and dangers, and 
would need the utmost circumspection on my part to bring 
it to a successful conclusion; but the longer I thought about 
it the more convinced did I become that it afforded me the 
only possible chance of saving my life; and, meanwhile, that 
was the utmost that I could hope for; the rest of my plan 
demanded both time and opportunity 

A few minutes of leisurely climbing took me up 
alongside the lookout, whom I found seated at his ease on 
the royal yard, with his arm coiled round the mast. He 
happened to be one of the men belonging to my own watch, 
an able seaman named Tom Larkom, who had already 
attracted my favourable notice from the circumstance that 
he had seemed to me to be an exceptionally quiet, steady, 
and reliable man. 

"Now, Tom," I said, as I swung myself up on the yard on 
the opposite side of the mast to that occupied by himself, 
"where away is your steamer?" 

"There she is, sir," answered Tom, indicating with his 
knotty forefinger a spot about two points abaft the 
starboard beam. 

Yes; there she was, sure enough, plainly 
distinguishable to the naked eye, even at the distance of 
some twenty-five miles, in that atmosphere of crystalline 
clarity. That is to say, there was a smudge of brownish 
smoke, a mere film, hovering above the horizon at the point 
indicated, and in the midst of it two — or was it three? — 
thin lines, close together, which were the upper portions of 
the masts of the vessel. I withdrew the binoculars from 
their case and, approximately adjusting them for focus. 



applied them to my eyes, when, after a slight further 
adjustment, I found that they fully merited Pearson's 
eulogium; they were indeed superb glasses, and with their 
aid I was easily able to distinguish that the approaching 
steamer sported three masts, although, in the rarefied 
atmosphere through which I viewed them, they appeared to 
be twisting like so many twirling corkscrews. 

I hailed the skipper, and informed him that the 
approaching craft showed three masts; and saw him rub his 
hands, as though with satisfaction, at the news. Then, 
having nothing better to do, I glanced below me at the hull 
of the barque, which, seen from the lofty view-point of the 
main-royal yard, looked ridiculously small and slim, 
suggesting- the idea that it was wholly inadequate to the 
support of the heavy, substantial spars with their sails, and 
maze of rigging, which I beheld around me. But that was no 
new sensation, I had experienced it so many hundred times 
before in the course of my sea life that I no longer felt — as 
I did when I first began to go aloft — that the ship was 
hopelessly top-heavy and must inevitably capsize within the 
next few seconds. 

Then, looking at the expanse of sea stretching away in 
every direction, like a vast plain, beyond the confines of the 
ship's bulwarks, the first thing that caught my eye was a 
shoal of flying-fish which, pursued by a small school of 
dolphin, rose to the surface and leapt, glittering like a 
bucketful of new silver dollars, far into the air, fluttering 
their long, wing-like fins, and swerving hither and thither in 
the vain hope of eluding their pursuers, who, keen of eye, 
and swift as the flying-fish themselves in their movement, 
generally managed to arrive at the precise spot at the 
precise moment when their unlucky prey, their wings dried 
by contact with the hot air, were obliged to drop again into 
the sea. At the height at which I was perched above the 
surface of the sea, it is possible to see clearly everything 
that is happening, within a certain limited radius, for a 



distance of several fathoms deep; consequently I was able 
to observe closely every movement of the pursuing dolphins 
until they passed out of range. 

I have often had the thought that we sailors little 
dream of the terrible tragedies that are constantly being 
enacted, perhaps only a few fathoms beneath the keel of 
the ship which carries us untiringly and for the most part 
safely over many a thousand miles of the ocean's surface; 
and now I had the opportunity to see how well founded was 
my conviction. For just as the flying-fish and their pursuers 
passed beyond my ken, the man Tom, sitting on the yard 
beside me, suddenly exclaimed, in startled tones: 

"My eye! Mr. Anson, just look down there, sir. Did ye 
ever see such a sight as that?" 

"Where away, Tom?" I responded. Then, following the 
direction of his pointing finger, I looked; and behold, some 
ten or fifteen fathoms below the surface, and almost 
immediately under the ship's bottom, I saw two enormous 
forms which I instantly recognized as those of sperm 
whales, writhing and twisting with terrific violence in what 
was evidently a fight to the death. Each had the lower jaw 
of the other firmly clenched in his own powerful jaws, and 
each was apparently engaged in a determined effort to tear 
that lower jaw away. Neither would relax his grip, and there 
they fought and struggled, those two leviathans, causing a 
swirl of water on the surface that, had anyone been looking 
at it from the ship's deck, would probably have been 
mistaken for a tide ripple. First they were on one side of the 
ship, then immediately beneath her, so that we lost sight of 
them for a few seconds, then they would suddenly appear 
on the other side of her for a short space, until ultimately 
they sank so low that we lost sight of them altogether. But I 
shall never, so long as I live, forget the exhibition of terrific 
strength and relentless fury that, for a few minutes, I 
beheld on that eventful day. 



The whales having at length disappeared, I once more 
turned my attention to the approaching steamer. She did 
not appear to be coming along at any great speed, for when 
I got my binoculars to bear upon her the rim of her funnel 
was only just level with the horizon, and it was not until 
some twenty minutes later that I was able to report to the 
skipper the fact that she carried but one funnel, which was 
cream coloured, and marked with a broad red band, with a 
narrow black band above and below it, and a narrow white 
band above and below them again. But the information 
seemed to afford him perfect satisfaction; for, after hailing 
to enquire how she was steering, and being informed that 
she would probably pass within half a mile of us, he ordered 
me to come down. 

And now, for the first time in my knowledge of Captain 
Pearson, he began to exhibit certain evidences of 
nervousness. Going aft to the wheel grating, he once more 
subjected the ship to a critical scrutiny, and presently 
issued orders for certain modifications of his previous 
arrangements, some of which had the effect of making the 
ship look more helpless and forlorn than ever, while one of 
them was to the effect that the gaskets of the furled sails 
were all to be cast off and replaced with rope-yarn stops cut 
half through, so that a single sturdy pull upon sheet or 
halyard, as the case might be, would at once loose the sails 
without involving the necessity for sending men aloft, and 
sail could thus be made upon the ship at a moment's notice. 
He also sent for the gunner and, handing him the keys of 
the magazine, bade him go below and send up three rounds 
of ammunition for each gun, and also to have both batteries 
fully loaded. Finally, going to the flag locker, he produced a 
German mercantile ensign, which he bent on to the mizen 
peak halyards and hoisted halfway up, as a signal of 
distress. Then he ordered all hands to go below, and remain 
there, but to stand by for a rush on deck at the call of the 
boatswain, whom he kept on deck with him. By this time the 



tops of the strange steamer's masts were just showing 
above the horizon from the deck. 

I estimated that if the stranger possessed any 
pretensions to speed she ought to arrive within hail of us in 
something like an hour's time from the moment when we 
were ordered below; but it was nearer an hour and a half 
before, listening at my open port — which faced in the 
opposite direction to that of the approaching steamer — I 
heard a distant hail in a language which, coming indistinctly 
to me, as it did, I could only surmise was German. The hail 
was responded to by Pearson, in that language, through a 
speaking trumpet, in tones thin and high, which were no 
doubt intended to convey to the hearers the idea that the 
speaker was in the last stages of exhaustion; but, 
possessing no knowledge of the German language, I was of 
course unable to gather any hint of the nature of the 
skipper's communication. A considerable amount of hailing 
between the two ships now proceeded, in which I thought I 
detected a note of growing impatience on the part of the 
stranger, and of passionate entreaty from Pearson. But at 
length the hailing ceased, to be followed by a faint whistle 
aboard the stranger, a distant sound of a voice seeming to 
issue certain orders, and, finally, the faint cheep of blocks, 
succeeded by a splash which I interpreted as that of a 
lowered boat. This, in its turn, was succeeded by distant 
cries of men who might be swaying away at a tackle, more 
commands, the rattling of oars upon thwarts, and, after a 
little further delay, the regular plash of oars gradually 
increasing in intensity as the boat drew nearer. Finally I 
distinguished the characteristic sound of the oars being laid 
in as the boat came alongside, followed by a gruff strange 
voice on the deck above me. 

A short conversation between the new arrival and the 
skipper now occurred, which was broken in upon by the 
shrill notes of the boatswain's whistle, upon which I dashed 
on deck to find a big, burly, red-bearded man, attired in the 



usual uniform of a merchantman's officer, struggling 
ineffectually in the clutches of the skipper and the 
boatswain, while our own crew were swarming up from 
below Even as I emerged from the companionway the 
stranger was overpowered and his hands were deftly bound 
behind him by the boatswain, while Bryce and three or four 
other men were in the very act of dropping heavy pigs of 
iron ballast into the boat alongside to swamp her, and 
others were throwing ropes' ends over the side to enable 
her crew to climb aboard us, which they did with exemplary 
promptitude, stimulated thereto, no doubt, by the sight of 
the dorsal fins of several sharks cruising to and fro at no 
great distance. These men in their turn were secured as 
they came up over the side, by a party of our own people. 









"Run out the guns, and bring them to bear, as nearly as 
you can, upon the engine and boiler rooms of that 
steamer!" was Pearson's next order, in a voice that was 
vibrant with energy and decision, all trace of his former 
nervousness having completely disappeared. Then, as the 
men sprang to execute his orders, he seized the speaking 
trumpet, applied it to his lips, and hailed the skipper of the 
steamer, who was now visible on his bridge, gesticulating 
and frantically but ineffectually hailing us. Pearson's 
communication was of a lengthy character, and the tones of 
his voice were distinctly threatening, the effect upon the 
German skipper being to make him gesticulate more 
violently than ever, while he shook his fist at us in futile 
passion. 

Suddenly the German skipper sprang to the engine- 
room telegraph and thrust it hard over, signalling to his 
engineer to go full speed ahead. But it was a fatal mistake 
on his part, and the act was no doubt prompted by 
desperation, for his ship lay fully exposed to our port 
broadside, and he could scarcely have entertained any real 
hope of escape. 

Quick as light Pearson turned and shouted: 

"Port broadside, fire! but be careful that your shot 
strike well above his waterline!" 

The next moment the five guns of our port battery 
barked out, one after the other, and so near was the 
unfortunate steamer that, even unused as our men were to 
their weapons, it was practically impossible for them to 
miss, and the five shells struck and pierced her thin sides, 
exploding as they did so, within an area of about thirty 
square feet, right in the wake of where her engines and 
boiler might be supposed to lie. And that our gunners had 
been fairly correct in their judgment as to the locality of 
those vital parts was instantly apparent from the fact that 
her engines, which had just begun to move, immediately 
stopped. 



"First and second cutters away!" shouted Pearson; and 
as the boats' crews sprang to the davit falls I noticed that, 
doubtless in obedience to an order from the skipper which 
had escaped my hearing, they were each armed with a 
cutlass and a brace of pistols. 

"Mr. Bryce, and you, boatswain, take charge of the 
boats, and proceed to board that steamer. Secure her crew, 
but let there be no violence unless any of them are foolish 
enough to offer resistance. If they do, shoot them without 
hesitation; but I do not think they will, for I have already 
informed the German captain that I am anxious to spare 
their lives," ordered the skipper. 

"And, Mr. Bryce," he continued, "as soon as you have 
secured the steamer's crew, open her lazarette and strike 
everything it contains up on deck, for transference to this 
ship, if we have time, later on. Right down below everything 
else you will find a number of small but stout wooden cases 
— three hundred and two, to be exact — strongly bound 
with iron. These cases contain the treasure which we are 
after; and before anything else is done every one of those 
cases must be carefully transferred to this ship. And be very 
careful that you do not lose any of them overboard, for the 
least valuable of them is worth over three thousand pounds 
to us! When you have transferred the whole of the treasure 
I will give you further instructions. Now, be off, and get to 
work as quickly as possible; we have a clear horizon at 
present, but there is no knowing how soon something may 
heave in sight; and I do not want to be seen engaged upon 
our present work." 

The two boats were by this time in the water, with their 
crews in them, waiting to shove off; and the mate and the 
boatswain, having received their orders, now tumbled over 
the side and ordered the men to give way. Five minutes 
later they were alongside the steamer, and her crew had 
been secured, apparently without resistance, although I 
thought that, a few moments after our men had boarded, I 



heard the smothered report of a pistol from somewhere 
within the recesses of the ship. But when Bryce hailed to 
say that he had secured possession, he made no reference 
to the matter, and I therefore concluded that I must have 
been mistaken. 

And now there ensued a spell of inactivity aboard the 
Wanderer, of which the skipper took advantage to send all 
hands to dinner, it being by this time eight bells, or noon. 
But by the time that the hands had finished their meal and 
were ready to turn-to again, we detected signs that the 
boats' crews aboard the steamer had not been idle, for we 
saw the heads of people in motion behind the craft's high 
bulwarks, and presently they hauled one of the boats to the 
gangway and began very carefully lowering into her a 
number of what seemed to be ridiculously small wooden 
boxes which, despite their diminutive dimensions, were yet 
of considerable weight, if one might judge by the actions of 
those who handled them. And when the first boat came 
alongside we had further evidence of this, first in the fact 
that although the boat's load consisted of only forty boxes, 
in addition to her crew, she floated quite as deep in the 
water as was at all consistent with safety, and secondly, by 
the evidence of our own senses when it came to carrying 
them below to the receptacle which had been prepared for 
them; they were so heavy that it was quite as much as a 
man could do to handle one of them conveniently at a time. 
There is no need to dwell in detail upon this operation of 
the transfer of the treasure from the steamer to the 
Wanderer*, let it suffice to say that there was enough of it to 
necessitate eight trips of the boats to convey the whole of it; 
and when at length Bryce arrived with the last boatload, it 
was close upon six bells in the afternoon watch. 

The lookout aloft was now again hailed — as he had 
been many times already during the process of plundering 
the steamer — to ascertain whether anything was in sight: 
and upon his replying in the negative Captain Pearson 



instructed Bryce to return to the steamer, lower all her 
boats into the water, and load them and our own with as 
much of the steamer's stock of provisions as it might be 
possible to transfer before dark. This also was done; and 
then followed an order for the German crew to be brought 
aboard the Wanderer, upon the receipt of which — and not 
until then — Bryce coolly reported that when the steamer 
was first boarded the German skipper had retreated to his 
cabin, locked himself in, and shot himself! This, however, 
represented the sum total of the casualties; the remainder 
of the crew, being burdened by no sense of responsibility — 
one may assume — for the loss of the treasure, had 
surrendered unresistingly and submitted to be confined 
below during the process of plundering the ship. 

The crew of the Kronprinz Adalbert was but a small 
one, numbering forty-one in all, including the stokers; and 
as they were brought on board the Wanderer each man was 
carefully searched, and everything found upon him that 
could by any possibility serve as a weapon, or could be used 
to damage the ship or enable him to break out of the place 
in which he was to be confined, was taken from him. This 
done, the whole of them were sent below and hustled into 
an empty compartment abaft the forecastle which had 
evidently been constructed for the especial purpose to 
which it was now put; the stout iron gate that served as a 
door was closed and locked upon them; a powerful lamp, so 
arranged that its rays shone into and illuminated the whole 
apartment, was lighted; and a couple of armed sentries 
were stationed outside on guard. 

I took no part in any of these proceedings: Pearson was 
apparently satisfied with having — as he imagined won me 
over, and evinced no particular desire to implicate me 
actively any further at the moment; probably he anticipated 
that by showing a certain amount of consideration for what 
he doubtless deemed my "prejudices", those prejudices 
would insensibly melt away and I should ultimately, by the 



mere force of example, become a pirate in fact as well as in 
name. Therefore, from the moment when I went on deck, 
with the rest of the crew, in response to the call of the 
boatswain's whistle, I remained a mere idle spectator of 
what was going on, and was thus a witness of the last act in 
the ocean drama which was being enacted in that solitary 
spot off Cape Blanco. 

With the arrival of the last of the crew of the German 
steamer, Pearson issued an order that the Kronprinz 
Adalberts boats should be towed back alongside her, that a 
number of fire bars or ballast pigs, sufficient to ensure the 
sinking of the boats, should be securely lashed to their 
thwarts, and that they should then be stove and allowed to 
founder. And after this had been effectually done, Bryce and 
the boats' crews who had charge of the execution of this 
order were to descend to the steamer's engine- room, sever 
the circulating pump and all other connections below the 
water line, open all sea cocks, and then leave the vessel to 
sink. This task occupied the chief mate and his gang for a 
full hour; and when at length they returned to the 
Wanderer, and their boat was in the act of being hoisted up 
to the davits, "two bells" in the first dogwatch was struck. 

And now Pearson again hailed the lookout to enquire 
whether the horizon remained clear; and upon learning 
that nothing was in sight he announced his intention of 
remaining upon the spot to see the last of the Kronprinz 
Adalbert, merely giving orders that the topsails should be 
mastheaded, and sail made upon the ship before the 
darkness fell, but that we should remain hove-to in close 
proximity to the steamer at least until it was certain that 
she would founder. That this would quickly happen soon 
became apparent, for within half an hour of Bryce's final 
return from the doomed vessel she had settled perceptibly 
in the water; and the lower she settled the more rapid did 
the process of foundering become, for the chief mate — 
who had the bump of destructiveness very largely 



developed — had not only carried out the skipper's orders 
to the letter, but had actually exceeded them by severing 
every pipe, large or small, that had an opening through the 
sides of the ship, whether above water or below, and he had 
also seen to it that all the circular ports giving light to the 
cabins and forecastle had been left wide open; thus fresh 
apertures for the ingress of water were rapidly coming into 
operation and accelerating the sinking process. By the time 
that the sun had reached the horizon, setting the whole 
western sky ablaze and painting the ridges of the seas in 
tints of gold and crimson, the Kronprinz Adalbert had 
become about half-submerged, and was rolling those long, 
heavy, sluggish oscillations in the trough of the swell that 
are characteristic of a sinking ship, now inclining her deck 
steeply toward us, with all her glass and brass- work 
flashing mystic signals to us in blinks of orange light, then 
coming to a hair-raising pause, as though deliberating 
whether or not to roll right over, and anon heaving up her 
wet and glittering side until the dull red and green of her 
weed-grown bottom were exposed to view To my mind 
there are few more pathetic sights than that of an 
abandoned and sinking ship; her every movement is slow 
and languid, as though her vitality had gone from her and 
she had lost both the strength and the will to battle further 
against the enemy that is silently and relentlessly 
vanquishing her; her whole aspect is that of a dying 
creature, and has a certain subtle something of 
helplessness and mournfulness that makes an irresistible 
appeal to the warmest sympathies of every true sailor. 

Darkness comes quickly after the setting of the sun, 
within the tropics, and the moon was in her third quarter, 
rising late that night; but before the last glimmer of 
daylight died in the west it had become clear that another 
hour would see the last of the steamer, and that, even were 
assistance now to arrive as speedily as wind and steam 
could bring it, nothing could save her, the order was 



therefore given to put up the helm, swing the mainyard, 
haul aft the jib sheet, and fill away upon the ship; and a 
quarter of an hour later the Kronprinz Adalbert was lost to 
human sight for ever, with no trace left to show what had 
become of her. 



Chapter 6: We Lose our Chief Mate 

CAPTAIN PEARSON was condescending enough to 
explain at length that night, at the dinner table, the ruse 
which he had adopted in order to induce the Kronprinz 
Adalbert to approach the Wanderer and stop within hail. 
Part of the scheme, namely that of clewing up the sails, 
slacking away the running rigging, leaving the yards to 
loosely swing to and fro with the roll of the ship, and finally 
hoisting the German ensign halfway to the peak, to convey 
a general appearance of helplessness and distress, I have 
already explained. But this he did not regard as quite 
sufficient, he deemed it necessary completely to disarm any 
suspicions that might perchance arise within the German 
skipper's breast, and at the same time to embarrass him by 
inducing him to send away a boat's crew to us; therefore, 
when, in response to our signal of distress, the Kronprinz 
Adalbert had approached us within hail, and stopped her 
engines, Pearson replied to her skipper's enquiry as to what 
was wrong with us, by stating that in consequence of an 
accident we had lost our entire supply of fresh water, and 
were all perishing of thirst. It struck me at the time that this 
was by no means a brilliant piece of deception, and that, 
had I been in command of a steamer bearing such a 
fabulously rich freight as that of the Kronprinz Adalbert, my 
suspicions would at once have been aroused, and I should 
have required full particulars as to how such a singular 
accident had happened, before sending away a boat. The 
story, however, seemed merely to have awakened Captain 
Fritz Bernheim's compassion — possibly the poor man may 
have had personal experience of the agonies of prolonged 
thirst — for, while greatly annoyed at being thus delayed, 
he had consented to lower a boat and dispatch by her a 
couple of casks of fresh water to alleviate our immediate 
pangs and furnish us with a supply sufficient to carry us. 



with care, to the nearest port. The swamping of the boat 
alongside the Wanderer, and the seizure of her crew, had of 
course been done for the purpose of embarrassing the 
German and preventing him from beating a hurried retreat, 
and it had so far succeeded that during the angry 
altercation which followed the act, Pearson had found 
opportunity to explain that he intended to seize and loot the 
steamer, and any attempt at escape would result in her 
being blown out of the water. It has been seen that, 
notwithstanding this threat. Captain Bernheim actually did, 
for a moment, contemplate the possibility of escape, 
abandoning his boat's crew to their fate; but the attempt 
was nipped in the bud by the Wanderers guns, the fire from 
which had effectually disabled the steamer's engines.in 

"We are now," concluded Pearson, "all rich men, even if 
we never acquired another dollar of booty. But I have two 
or three other good schemes up my sleeve, which ought to 
more than double our present wealth, if I can but bring 
them off — as I believe I can. But that is in the future, and 
can wait, must wait, indeed, until I have obtained all the 
necessary information. 

"Now, the mysterious disappearance of the Kronprinz 
Adalbert, with all hands and her enormously rich cargo, is 
bound to make something of a stir; for although the 
shipment of the gold and diamonds was accompanied by the 
most elaborate precautions to ensure the profoundest 
secrecy, their loss will lead to so much enquiry and 
conjecture that although we have the plunder it would be 
the very height of folly to attempt to convert it into cash for 
some time to come; its late owners will almost certainly be 
on the watch for such an attempt, and, go to work as 
cautiously as we might, we could not avoid incurring their 
suspicion. And we cannot afford to do that, at any price; 
therefore we must lie low for a time; and it was for this 
reason that I decided to fix the duration of the voyage at 



three years, by the end of which time we may safely begin 
to realize. 

"'But/ say you, 'what are we going to do with our 
plunder, meanwhile? Are we going to carry it about in the 
Wanderer, and run the risk of its loss by one or another of 
those accidents that constantly threaten a ship at sea?' No, 
we are not; Ned Pearson is not quite such a fool as that 
comes to. I'll tell you what we are going to do with it. There 
is a certain small island in the South Pacific Ocean, the 
existence and locality of which are, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, known to me alone. It is an 
insignificant little spot, not much above one square mile in 
area, quite barren except for a grove of about a couple of 
dozen coconut trees, and the only fresh water in it is a little 
trickle of a stream yielding scarcely more than two, or, at 
the most, three, barrels a day. There is therefore nothing in 
it to tempt whalers to call there, even if its existence should 
happen to be known. And, moreover, it is quite out of all the 
usual ship tracks. This small island will afford an absolutely 
secure hiding place for our treasure, and there I propose to 
take it as quickly as the Wanderer can be induced to travel, 
and there it will remain in perfect safety until we return for 
it toward the end of our cruise." 

"But do you think the men'll be content to bury all that 
stuff, and go away again, leavin' it to take care of itself for a 
matter of nigh on to three years? Because, if you do, I 
don't," remarked Bryce. 

"Why not? Why shouldn't they?" demanded the 
skipper. "The men are sensible fellows, every one of them; I 
chose them, because, among other qualifications, they 
appeared to be a good deal more sensible and intelligent 
than the average shellback; and I do not anticipate any 
difficulty in convincing them that my plan is the best, in fact 
the only possible plan. Do you perceive any objection to it, 
Mr. Bryce?', "Well — no, I don't know as I do," answered 



Bryce. "But all the same, I don't believe as they'll let you do 
it." 

"You don't, eh?" snapped the skipper. "Well, we'll see 
about that. What do you think of my plan, Anson?" 

"Looking at it from your point of view, I do not believe 
it could be improved upon," I replied. "But, from my 
experience of sailormen, I should not be at all surprised if, 
as Mr. Bryce anticipates, you find it difficult to persuade the 
men of the necessity to wait three years before entering 
upon the enjoyment of the proceeds of this day's work." 

"Well, I shall have a try for it at any rate, but not just 
now," returned the skipper. "And I shall expect you two to 
keep absolutely silent upon what I have said, for I shall take 
my own time, and watch for a favourable opportunity to 
broach the subject to the men. Meanwhile, we will shape as 
straight a course as the wind will let us for the Falklands 
and Cape Horn and see what happens." 

"Is it permissible to ask, sir, what you intend to do with 
those unfortunate Germans who are confined below?" I 
enquired. 

"Oh yes!" answered the skipper cheerfully; "ask as 
many questions as you please; only don't expect me to 
answer them all, or it's likely enough you'll be disappointed 
; for I'm not the sort of man who encourages his officers to 
enquire too closely into his plans. But while you may take 
that statement as a sort of general guide for your future 
conduct, young gentleman. I've no particular objection to 
answering your enquiry regarding the Germans. In the 
good old times, when piracy was a recognized and 
flourishing business," he continued in a tone of good- 
natured irony, "it was the usual practice to give all 
prisoners the option of joining their captors and becoming 
pirates or — walking the plank. But in deference to your 
expressed objection to what you have somewhat crudely 
termed 'murder', and also because we do not wish to add to 
the numbers who will eventually divide the spoil, I have 



decided to spare our prisoners' lives — unless, of course, 
they are foolish enough to give us trouble — and content 
myself with merely putting them where they will not be 
likely to cause us trouble in the future, by calling public 
attention to our methods. I have already mentioned a 
certain small island where it is my purpose to conceal our 
present haul temporarily; and there is another and 
somewhat larger island, situated about three hundred miles 
from it, where I propose to imprison such persons as may 
fall into our hands. It is a very delightful island in every 
respect; its climate is as nearly as possible perfect. There 
are no less than five springs of fresh water on it, to my 
certain knowledge; it is well wooded, many of the trees 
being fruit-bearing, the coconuts alone being sufficient to 
support — well, probably two hundred people. Fish literally 
swarm in the lagoon and about the reef; and in the season 
they will be able to catch more turtle, and gather more 
turtles' eggs than they can eat. Taking that island by and 
large, it may fairly be described as quite a little earthly 
paradise, and I'm not at all sure that, when I've had my 
fling and am beginning to tire of the artificialities of 
civilization, I will not take up my abode on that island, and 
end my days there. That is the place where I intend to put 
the Germans ashore, and I have fixed upon it, first, because 
it is about ten thousand chances to one against their ever 
escaping from it, and so making trouble for us, and, 
secondly, because while they are there they can never 
possibly want for any of the necessaries of life. Now, Anson, 
all that I have told you about that island is strictly true, so I 
hope your mind is completely at rest with regard to those 
Germans." 

"Yes, sir," I said, "within certain limits. But no doubt 
many, if not all, of those men have wives and families at 
home who are entirely dependent upon them for support; 
and it seems hard upon those wives and families that they 
should be deprived of that support; and equally hard upon 



the men that they should be separated for ever from those 
who are nearest and dearest to them, simply because fifty 
Englishmen have elected to become rich by resorting to 
piracy/' 

"Yes," agreed Pearson, with mock gravity, "it is hard, as 
you say, very hard; still, I don't see how it is to be helped. 

But they need not be separated for ever; it will be an easy 
matter by and by, when we have completed our cruise, to 
make known their whereabouts to the German 
Government, which will doubtless take immediate steps to 
rescue the marooned men. Surely, Anson, that ought to 
satisfy all your scruples. What do you say, Mr. Bryce?" 

"I say that it ought to be good enough for any man," 
answered Bryce. Upon which the skipper nodded at me 
with a whimsical smile, and, rising from his seat, went on 
deck, whither we followed him. 

It was my eight hours in, that night; that is to say, I had 
only the middle watch to keep, from midnight until four 
o'clock in the morning, while Bryce had the first watch, 
from eight o'clock until midnight; and again from four to 
eight o'clock the next morning; therefore, shortly after 
eight bells of the second dogwatch I retired to my cabin and 
turned in, the ship at the time being under all plain sail, to 
her topgallant- sails, with port lower and topmast 
studdingsails set, and foaming away to the south'ard like a 
racer, before the fresh north-east trade wind. 

The weather, when I went on deck at midnight to 
relieve the chief mate, was pretty much as it had been when 
I turned in, except that the breeze seemed to have 
freshened a little, and that the long, regular sea which 
chased us — and, taking us broad on our port quarter, gave 
the ship a tendency to broach-to, and necessitated 
unceasing watchfulness on the part of the helmsman — 
appeared to be a trifle higher. The sky was an intensely 
dark blue — almost black — and was flecked with patches of 
solemn sailing trade cloud, between which the innumerable 



stars flashed down upon us with a brilliancy only to be seen 
in the tropics. The ship was rushing irresistibly on her way 
with the long, easy motion that is characteristic of a vessehs 
progress before a fair wind, at one moment poised upon the 
summit of a sea with its crest boiling and foaming about 
her, brilliant with the moon-like radiance and sparkle of sea 
fire, and then pausing, as though to recover her breath and 
prepare for another rush, while the sea raced on ahead of 
her and her stern settled slowly down into the trough, 
leaving a swirling wake of sea stars and milky way trailing 
away from her rudder down into the hollow and up the 
breast of the wave that was chasing her, and, to the 
inexperienced eye, threatening to overwhelm her. The 
Wanderer steered as easily as a little boat; but even a boat 
needs watching when she is running before a fresh breeze, 
with a high quartering sea coming after her, and within ten 
minutes of taking the wheel the new helmsman was wiping 
the perspiration out of his eyes with the sleeve of his shirt 
as often as the ship gave him a chance. A heavy dew was 
falling, darkening the deck, and causing the wet rails to 
gleam and flash in the starlight, and the breeze boomed in 
the hollows of the straining canvas and wailed weirdly 
through the maze of taut rigging high overhead, where the 
dark shapes of the sails swayed giddily among the stars. 

It was a perfect night, from a sailor's point of view, for 
the ship was laying her course, and reeling off her fourteen 
knots with the regularity of clockwork; the weather was 
fine, and the breeze steady; and although the newly risen 
moon was in her third quarter, she and the stars together 
afforded light enough to reveal such an object as a ship at a 
distance of from six to eight miles; there was therefore 
nothing to worry the officer of the watch or to demand his 
particular attention beyond ensuring that the lookouts were 
on the alert and doing their duty properly. It is at such 
times that the thoughtful man finds opportunity for 
undisturbed reflection; and as I paced the deck between 



the main rigging and the wheel grating I allowed my 
thoughts to dwell upon the occurrences of the past twenty- 
four hours, and endeavoured to arrive at a clear conception 
of how they were likely to affect me. 

I may say at once that I had no illusions upon the 
subject. Here was I, an officer doing duty aboard a ship 
specially designed, built, and equipped for piratical 
purposes, the crew of which had already perpetrated one 
act of piracy, and were fully prepared to perpetrate others, 
should the opportunity to do so permit; and if we should by 
any chance happen to arouse suspicion and be captured, I 
knew that the mere fact of my being a member of the crew 
would be held as sufficient to establish my guilt and to 
ensure my punishment. To plead that I was unaware of the 
character of the ship and the intentions of her captain when 
I shipped in her would avail me little, for every other man 
aboard her might offer the same plea; yet when the 
proposal to become pirates had been made to them they 
had unhesitatingly accepted it, and there was nothing to 
show that I had been less plastic than they. I might of 
course, in such a case, plead in extenuation that I had been 
compelled to fall in with Pearson's proposal, as the only 
alternative to suffering death; but I could not prove it, and 
Pearson and the rest of them would be as likely as not to 
deny my statement; while to explain that, in order to save 
my life, I had thrown in my lot with the rest, with the secret 
determination to bring the Wanderers piratical career to a 
speedy end, would doubtless be to incur the incredulity and 
scorn of both judge and jury. Yes; I saw with perfect 
clearness that I was — to use a current colloquialism — "in 
a tight place"; and if by any chance our malpractices should 
come to light, and the ship be captured, before any 
opportunity to justify myself arrived, my ruin would be 
complete and irretrievable. It came to this, therefore, that 
for my own sake as well as that of others, I must carry out 
my purpose without a moment's unnecessary delay, and 



meanwhile I must support the skipper, so far as my 
conscience would permit, in all that he might do to avert 
the risk of suspicion and capture, even to the extent of 
marooning the unfortunate Germans down below 

Meditating thus my watch passed rapidly away, and 
eight bells arrived almost before I knew it; indeed it was a 
good five minutes past the hour, when, chancing to glance 
through the skylight at the cabin clock, I discovered that my 
watch was at an end. 

The chief mate was never very smart at relieving the 
deck; he was naturally a slow mover, and, despite my 
frequent remonstrances, seldom made his appearance until 
the lapse of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour from the 
moment of being called; but on this particular occasion he 
was slower than ever, and when twenty minutes had 
passed, with no sign of him, I slipped down below, rapped 
sharply at his cabin door, and shouted: 

"Mr. Bryce, Mr. Bryce, turn out, man, and come on 
deck; eight bells went twenty minutes ago, and I want to 
turn in." 

The man's only reply was an inarticulate grunt; so, 
after waiting a full minute or more without hearing any 
sound of movement in his cabin, I opened the door and 
entered, to be met by a strong odour of Madeira wine! 
while Bryce emitted a heavy stertorous snore which showed 
that he had already sunk again into a deep and — unless I 
was greatly mistaken — drunken sleep. Now, I knew that 
Bryce was not a teetotaller, but I had never suspected him 
of being a drunkard; and I believed that his present 
condition was quite an exceptional thing. Although I 
cordially disliked the man I had no wish to get him into 
trouble with the skipper; therefore, instead of leaving him 
to sleep off his drink, and standing his watch myself, with 
the possibility that Pearson might come on deck and find me 
doing so, I decided that the kindest thing to do would be to 
get him on deck, where the fresh night air would 



sufficiently revive and sober him to enable him to face the 
skipper when the latter should come on deck at his usual 
hour in the morning. Moreover, since the man was 
manifestly in an unfit condition to have charge of the ship, I 
decided to give Ward, the boatswain — who was a very 
decent and discreet fellow — a hint to keep an eye on the 
mate, and the ship as well, until the former should be 
sufficiently recovered to be able to do his duty 

Having come to this resolution, therefore, I seized the 
mate by the shoulder and violently shook him until he 
awoke, when I again informed him that he was long 
overdue on deck, and that he had better hurry up, lest the 
skipper should chance to discover his absence. This hint 
seemed to penetrate his bemuddled brain, for, growling and 
grumbling inarticulately, he swung his legs over the edge of 
his bunk and, dropping to the deck, went staggering across 
the cabin to his chest, upon which he sank, staring about 
him in a bewildered manner, as he managed to growl a 
scarcely intelligible enquiry as to what was the matter, and 
what in thunder did I mean by disturbing- him just as he 
had got comfortably to sleep? I patiently explained to him 
that he had been below fully four hours, and that his watch 
had now come round again; then, placing my hand beneath 
his arm, I dragged him to his feet and helped him, 
staggering and stumbling, up the companion ladder to the 
deck, where I deposited him in the skipper's wicker 
armchair. Believing him to be quite safe there, I left him 
and turned to go forward, with the idea of summoning the 
boatswain to come aft and keep an eye upon him; but I had 
scarcely passed beyond the main rigging when a loud shout 
from the helmsman recalled me and, hurrying aft again, I 
noticed that the chair was vacant, while the helmsman was 
excitedly crying that he was afraid the mate had fallen and 
hurt himself, at the same time pointing to a huddled heap 
lying in the shadow of the port bulwarks. 



Making a spring at this heap, I found it to be the body 
of the chief mate. It was lying limp and motionless; and, 
wondering to myself whether he was so utterly intoxicated 
that he had fallen and again gone to sleep where he lay, or 
whether — as seemed more probable — he had struck his 
head in falling, and had been stunned. 

I seized him by the arms and dragged him into the 
moonlight, when, as I partially lifted his body, I was 
horrified to perceive that his head was hanging in a very 
peculiar and unnatural manner, and the next moment the 
dreadful truth came home to me that, in falling, he had 
somehow broken his neck! Instinctively I lowered the man's 
shoulders again to the deck, so that the body lay upon its 
back, and then as I stood gazing in consternation upon it, I 
noticed that the head hung quite loose, almost as if merely 
attached to the body by a string, and that it rolled upon the 
deck with the lift of the ship, while the remainder of the 
body lay inert. Yes, there was no doubt about it, the man's 
neck was broken, and he was dead. I flung myself upon my 
knees beside him, and, tearing open his waistcoat and shirt, 
laid my hand upon his hairy chest. The heart was still; and 
when at length I was satisfied of this, and also that his pulse 
had ceased to throb, I scrambled to my feet and, like a man 
in a nightmare, walked forward as far as the main rigging, 
where I sang out for the boatswain to come aft. 

"Boatswain," said I, when the man reached the 
quarterdeck, "a very terrible thing has just happened; the 
mate has met with an accident — fallen, and broken his 
neck, unless I am greatly mistaken — and I want you to 
keep a lookout while I go below and report the 
circumstance to the skipper. There the poor fellow lies. 

Have a look at him and see if you can find any sign of life in 
him; but I am afraid it will do no good." 

"How did he come for to fall so awk'ardly as to break 
his neck, sir?" enquired the boatswain, glancing at the body 
unemotionally. 



"Ah," I returned, "that is very difficult to say! He 
overslept himself, and seemed scarcely awake when I 
brought him on deck. Perhaps that may have caused him to 
lose his balance— " 

"Been boozin' again, more likely," suggested the 
boatswain. 

"Boozing!" I retorted. "Surely you don't mean to tell 
me that the man was a drunkard?" 

"Well — no — I wouldn't go quite so far as to say all 
that, seein' that he's dead; but he was fond of his nips, he 
was; he'd slip down below three or four times in the course 
of his watch, and come up on deck a little bit more 
unsteadier on his pins after every trip — that is, you 
understand durin' the night watches. He managed to hold 
off pretty well durin' the day, fearin', I s'pose, that the 'old 
man' 'd get a whiff of him." 

"That's very queer," I remarked. "How was it, I wonder, 
that I never noticed anything of the kind?" 

"Oh," retorted the boatswain, "that ain't queer at all, 
sir! It'd have been a good deal queerer if you had; because, 
d'ye see, he always used to give you a good wide berth 
when you'd come on deck to relieve him — the men twigged 
his trick, and used to laugh about it. 'Twas his way to look 
out for you; and when you corned on deck you mostly 
stepped up to wind'ard an' took a look at the sky; and while 
you was doin' that he'd slip round t'other side of the 
companion, sing out the course to ye, and then scuttle away 
below before you could get a word with him." 

It was quite true; I had observed this peculiarity in his 
behaviour so often that I had come to regard it quite as a 
matter of course, and had ceased to think of it. I attributed 
it to a sort of passive dislike of me which rendered him 
indisposed to enter into conversation. 

"Yes," I said, "I have noticed it. Well, just keep an eye 
on the ship while I go below to the skipper. The course is 
sou'-west and by south, half south." 



Leaving the boatswain in charge of the deck, I went 
below and made my way aft to the skipper's cabin, at the 
door of which I rapped sharply with my knuckles. 

"Yes," answered Pearson instantly, from within; "who is 

it?" 

"It is I, Anson, sir," I replied. "I regret to inform you 
that Mr. Bryce has met with a very terrible accident, having 
had a bad fall. I fear he has broken his neck; and anyhow he 
seems to be quite dead." 

"The dickens!" returned the skipper, and I heard the 
soft thud of his feet on the carpeted deck, as he swung 
himself out of his hammock. "Til be on deck in a brace of 
shakes, Mr. Anson," he continued. And, taking that as a 
signal to return above, I did so. As I reached the foot of the 
companion ladder I thought I heard the sound of a bolt 
being softly shot back behind the skipper's cabin door; and 
I had scarcely gained the deck when he was on my heels, 
clad only in his pyjamas. 

He came up to where Ward and I were standing by the 
prostrate body, and, kneeling down, first tried the pulse and 
then the heart; then he took Bryce's head between his 
hands and moved it a little, but almost instantly dropped it 
again with a little ejaculation of dismay. Then he rose to his 
feet, saying: 

"Yes, his neck is undoubtedly broken, and he is as dead 
as a door nail. How did it happen?" 

Then I had to explain how, when he failed to respond to 
my call at eight bells, I had gone to his cabin door, and, not 
obtaining a satisfactory answer to my summons, had 
eventually entered his cabin and found him to be in what I 
took to be a drunken slumber, from which I had aroused 
him, hoping that the fresh night air would revive him 
sufficiently to pass muster in the morning. I went on to 
relate how I half-helped, half- dragged him up on deck and 
seated him in the chair, intending to summon the boatswain 
to keep an eye on him and the ship until he should be in a fit 



state to look after himself. And then the helmsman, being 
questioned, testified that a moment after I had left the mate 
he saw the latter rise to his feet, stagger toward the port 
bulwarks, and fall with a sickening "crack", to an awkward 
heave of the ship, and how, upon seeing that the fallen man 
made no movement, he had cried out to me to return. 

"Um!" commented the skipper, when we had brought 
our stories to an end. "Yes, the man was undoubtedly drunk 

— and upon my wine, too. He fairly reeks with the fumes of 
Madeira; and from what this man," pointing to the 
helmsman, "says, I imagine that as he fell he must have 
caught his head against the rail in such an awkward 
manner as to have broken his neck. Well, the one thing 
certain is that he is dead; and, although I am exceedingly 
sorry to lose him, the ship is probably the safer for his loss; 
a drunken chief officer is sure to get his ship into some 
ghastly mess, sooner or later. Catch hold of him, you two, 
and lay him on the main hatch grating, with a tarpaulin 
over him. We'll launch him overboard at sunrise. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Anson, I'm afraid there's nothing for it but 
for you to stand this watch, and I'll arrange matters in the 
morning." 

"Very well, sir," said I. "Is it your pleasure that the — er 

— that Mr. Bryce should be stitched up? If so, it would 
perhaps be well to have it done at once, for," glancing at the 
clock in the cabin, "it is close upon two bells, and the sun 
will be up in about an hour's time. And — shall I call you at 
sunrise?" 

"Yes," answered the skipper; "let 'Sails' get to work 
upon him at once. Have a pig of ballast made well fast to his 
feet, so that it will not break adrift and let him come up 
again; and when everything is quite ready — but no; we'll 
defer the funeral until eight bells, at which time all hands 
can be present." And therewith Pearson turned 
unconcernedly away and retreated to his cabin. 



I was curious to see what sort of ceremony this coming 
funeral was to be. To my mind there are very few 
ceremonies more impressive than that of a reverently 
conducted burial at sea. The ritual, which is conducted by 
the captain, is almost invariably that prescribed by the 
Church of England, and the language embodied in the set 
passages of scripture and the prayers has always struck me 
as being about as solemn and beautiful as words can well 
be. Then the surroundings, the setting of the scene, so to 
speak, the heaving, immeasurable expanse of ocean 
stretching away on every hand, in the centre of which floats 
the ship, an insignificant atom in comparison with the 
boundless spaces around and above her; her utter 
loneliness as well as insignificance — for as often as not 
there will be no other craft in sight — the immensity of the 
overarching heavens with their squadrons of solemn, sailing 
clouds, all have a tendency to impress upon man his 
absolute dependence upon the Creator of the heavens and 
the earth and all that are therein, and to bring the soul into 
closer touch with that God before whom we must all one 
day stand. 

But would there, I wondered, be any attempt on the 
part of Pearson to introduce the solemnities of the Burial 
Service, and thus to remind us all of our accountability to 
our Maker, at Bryce's funeral? I could scarcely think so; for, 
unscrupulous as our skipper had already proved himself to 
be, I was not yet prepared to credit him with a readiness to 
blaspheme wantonly, or to insult the Deity by reciting over 
the body of an utterly irreligious man and a deliberate 
pirate, those sublime passages which refer, in such 
touchingly simple yet beautiful language, to the 
resurrection of the body in the glorious hope of everlasting 
life. 

So when, by and by, eight bells struck, and all hands 
were mustered in the waist, I was greatly relieved to find 
that there was to be no such attempt. The skipper, attired 



as usual in immaculate white, took his stand close to the lee 
gangway, and when silence at length fell upon the 
assembled crew he raised his hand to command attention, 
and began to speak. 

"My lads," he said, "we are gathered together here this 
morning to bury our late chief officer, who, as I have no 
doubt you have all heard by this time, met with a fatal 
accident in the early part of the morning watch by falling 
and breaking his neck. Now, men, when a ship's company 
sails upon a three-years' cruise, as we have done, it would 
be little short of folly to expect that all hands will return — 
that there will be no casualties of any sort during the 
cruise; and, early as it is, we have met with our first loss in 
the person of Mr. Bryce. But, men, there are two kinds of 
casualties, namely those which can be prevented and those 
which can't. I don't need to tell you what are the casualties 
that can't be prevented, such as falling from aloft, being 
washed overboard, and so on, for you all know them as well 
as I do; but there are a lot of preventible casualties, most of 
which are due to drunkenness, and I understand that you 
all know this accident to the chief mate was one of them. I 
wouldn't have mentioned this, lads — for the man is gone, 
and there is a saying that one should speak nothing but 
good of the dead — but I want to impress upon the memory 
of each one of you the significant fact that the first death to 
occur among us was due to drink. Remember this; and if 
any of you should ever feel inclined to indulge in too much 
liquor, just pause and reflect that the moment when you are 
overcome and helpless may also be the moment when 
danger threatens you and when, if you are not in a fit state 
to meet it, it will get the better of you, and you'll lose the 
number of your mess. Therefore, whatever else you may do, 
men, take my advice and steer clear of drink. That's all I 
have to say. Carpenter, launch the body overboard!" 

The carpenter, who was in charge of a party of four 
men, thereupon signalled to his assistants, who seized the 



four corners of the grating upon which the body had been 
placed, and, lifting it, bore it to the rail, launched it forward, 
raised its inner end, and as they did so the canvas-shrouded 
form slid out from beneath the covering tarpaulin, became 
gilded for an instant by the brilliant rays of the morning 
sun, and then plunged sullenly into the swirling spume 
alongside and disappeared for ever. And so vanished from 
our midst George Bryce, the first of the pirate band to go to 
his account. 



Chapter 7: We Witness a Dreadful 
Catastrophe 

THE funeral over, the hands were piped to breakfast, 
and as they shambled away forward on the lee side of the 
deck the steward came along aft to windward, bearing in 
his hand a covered dish which he was conveying from the 
galley to the cabin. A minute later he emerged from the 
companionway and announced that breakfast was ready 

'That's all right," declared the skipper. "Come along, 
Anson, let's go below; ' Chips' will keep a lookout while 
you're getting your breakfast. You must be pretty sharp set 
after your long spell on deck." 

I admitted that I was quite prepared to give a good 
account of myself at the breakfast table, and having 
requested the carpenter to take charge during my absence 
from the deck, I followed Pearson to the saloon, and seated 
myself in my usual place at the table. But the skipper at 
once interposed. 

"No, no," he said. "That is your place at the table, 
henceforth," indicating the seat opposite himself, which 
Bryce had heretofore occupied. "You will be chief mate 
from this time forward, of course; and I think I shall bring 
the boatswain aft as ' dicky '. What do you think?" 

"Yes," I said; "Ward has struck me as being a very 
steady, reliable fellow, and a first-rate seaman. I think it 
would be an excellent arrangement. Of course he is no 
navigator; but surely you and I are sufficient for the ship." 

"Y-e-s," agreed Pearson, "I suppose we are — so long 
as nothing happens to either of us. I am sorry that Bryce 
has gone, for whatever may have been his faults, he was a 
first-rate navigator. But, after all, navigation is not 
everything, and there have been times when I have been 
strongly inclined to doubt whether I had not made a 



mistake in having anything to do with him. The chap was 
too much of a slug ever to have made a smart officer, and 
he had very queer notions concerning meum and tuum," — 
this, from the man who had recently stolen two million 
pounds' worth of property, and sunk a valuable steamer to 
conceal the evidence of his crime! — "he was constantly 
prigging my cigars, and flattering himself that I didn't know 
he was doing it; and now I find that he broached one of my 
pipes of Madeira, and must have been literally soaking 
himself in it, to judge by the quantity that has disappeared. 
No; excepting for his ability as a navigator, the beggar was 
no good; moreover, he was uneducated, unintelligent, and 
an unsociable cuss. You'll suit me a good deal better than he 
did, especially when I've won you completely round to my 
point of view concerning the righteousness of my particular 
system of piracy. — No, I know you don't see the thing as I 
do — yet; but your views will broaden as you grow older. 

"Now, as to Bryce's effects. We'll sell 'em at the 
capstan-head at eight bells, and if we can find that the man 
had any relatives we'll send the proceeds home to them; if 
not, they can be used in some way for the benefit of the 
men. I'll give instructions to the steward to clear out his 
cabin immediately after breakfast, when you can fleet over 
into it and make way for the boatswain to come aft. And, by 
the way, while the steward is clearing out Bryce's cabin, you 
had better overhaul his belongings and hand over to me 
any papers or letters that he may have left behind him, 
when I will go through them and see if I can find any trace 
of his relatives. And- -look here, Anson — I've noticed that 
you're a bit inclined to take a prominent part in any job that 
has a spice of danger in it. Now, that is all right, or was, so 
long as you were only 'second'; it is quite proper that the 
second officer should set the men a good example in the 
matter of energy, activity, and contempt of danger; but it is 
a very different affair in the case of the chief officer; his 
duty is to take care of himself in order that he may always 



be in a fit condition to give orders and supervise. So, just 
take care of yourself in future. You understand?" 

I gave the required promise, with a mental reservation 
or two; and then, having finished my breakfast, retired to 
my cabin to get a short rest prior to changing cabins, for I 
felt rather tired after my eight-hours' spell at a stretch on 
deck. But at seven bells I turned out again, had a wash and 
brush-up, and then went on deck to take the sun's meridian 
altitude for the determination of the ship's latitude. This 
done, and eight bells struck, the mate's effects were 
brought on deck and sold by auction at the capstan-head. 

He had not very many belongings, but among them was a 
very beautiful sextant, of which I became the purchaser, my 
previous instrument having been a quadrant. Then, when 
the auction was over, my appointment to the post of chief 
mate, and the boatswain's appointment as second, in my 
place, were formally announced to the crew before they 
were piped to dinner. 

For four whole days from the date of the capture of the 
German steamer we carried the trade wind with us, and all 
the time it blew fresh enough to give us an average speed 
of twelve knots. It was a wild, exhilarating flight over a 
steel-blue sea scourged into long, regular, foam-crested 
undulations by a fiery breeze that piped and shrilled 
through the rigging and drummed in the hollow canvas 
aloft, as it drove the barque along at racing pace in the 
midst of a smother of swirling, creamy froth that, during the 
hours of darkness, was all aglow with clouds of pale-green 
light amid which sparkled millions of stars of sea fire. This 
continued for ninety-six hours, when, shortly after sunset, 
the breeze eased up, until by midnight we were in the midst 
of a stark calm, which, but for the rapidly subsiding swell, 
might have been lasting for weeks. 

And now ensued a spell of downright wearisome 
weather, for we were within a hundred miles of the Line, 
and consequently within the belt of practically perpetual 



calms and continuous rains. It came on to rain about two 
bells in the morning watch, a steady, drenching flood of 
tepid water that very soon flooded the decks to the depth of 
a couple of inches, and completely obviated the necessity 
for the matutinal scrub down. The temperature was 
unbearably hot and close, to such an extent, indeed, that 
after wearing my oilskins for about five minutes I doffed 
them again, preferring to get wet through, rather than be 
cumbered with the heat-retaining garments. Also I 
discarded my boots and stockings, and ultimately dived 
below, undressed, and returning to the deck with a good big 
lump of soap, treated myself to the unwonted luxury of a 
thorough laving of my whole body in the tepid fresh water, 
an example which was quickly followed by the rest of the 
watch. 

It rained without intermission the whole of that day, 
during which we availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
replenish our stock of fresh water by the simple process of 
loosely spreading our quarterdeck awning and baling out 
the rainwater that quickly filled the hollows. Of course we 
never got the faintest glimpse of the sun, or even a hint as 
to his whereabouts, all that day, the sky being completely 
obscured by an unbroken veil of black, louring cloud, out of 
which the rain continued to pour without intermission, 
steadily beating down the swell, until, by the time that 
darkness once more enveloped the scene, the ship was 
almost as motionless as though she had been in dock, an 
occasional, scarcely perceptible lift, accompanied by the 
merest suggestion of a roll, being all in the way of 
movement to remind us that we were afloat in the heart of 
the Atlantic. Throughout the whole of that stifling day not 
the faintest breath of wind issued from that brooding pall of 
cloud to help us on our way. 

This dreary, unpleasant condition of affairs continued 
for two whole days and the best part of two nights, the only 
variant of the monotony being that during the second day 



we saw so many waterspouts that at length we grew weary 
of looking at them through the dusky veil of falling rain. But 
shortly after six bells of the middle watch, in the second 
night of this continuous downpour, the rain gradually eased 
up and finally ceased. Shortly after the change of watches a 
few stars peeped out here and there intermittently, and for 
about an hour we enjoyed a light breeze from the eastward 
that fanned us some four miles farther toward the heart of 
the Doldrums. Then the stars vanished and finally daylight 
came — a sombre, ruddy, louring dawn, affording a glimpse 
of the sun for about a minute just as he cleared the horizon, 
and then hiding him again behind great, towering masses of 
slaty-grey cloud smeared with splashes of crimson, here 
and there — their rounded upper edges as sharply defined 
as though they had been clipped out of paper — which 
seemed to have suddenly evolved themselves out of 
nothing, and which quickly overspread the entire visible 
expanse of sky. Beneath this lay the sea like a vast expanse 
of molten lead, its surface unruffled by the faintest breath 
of wind, or even so much as the triangular dorsal fin of a 
prowling shark. The barometer had dropped a little during 
the night, but not very much, and those of us who had 
crossed the Line before forecasted one of those 
thunderstorms for which this region is famous. 

Shortly after breakfast it began with a single dazzling, 
blinding flash of blue fire that, rending the clouds asunder 
almost immediately overhead, flashed straight down from 
aloft and struck the sea, not a dozen fathoms from where 
we lay inert. This was almost instantly followed by a second 
flash, even more vividly dazzling than the first, and within 
five minutes the space all about the ship was a perfect 
network of darting fires, while the air, strongly impregnated 
with sulphur fumes, was vibrant with the continuous 
appalling crash and boom of the thunder. This terrific 
manifestation lasted about an hour and a half, raging, for 
the greater part of the time, immediately overhead, but 



ultimately passing away to the westward, and dying out in a 
series of gradually decreasing rumbles. However, it was not 
until the storm was nearing its end that the rain came; but 
when it began to fall it descended, not in an innumerable 
multitude of isolated drops, but literally in sheets that 
splashed down on the deck and the sea as though thrown 
from a bucket, thrashing the surface of old ocean into foam, 
and so rapidly filling the decks that in order to get rid of the 
water it became necessary to knock out the half-ports. 

The rain continued for about half an hour and then 
stopped as suddenly as though a tap had been turned; the 
sun came out in unclouded splendour, enveloping the whole 
ship in a thin haze of steam as it rapidly dried the deck 
planking and the canvas, and presently a little air of wind 
came stealing down to us from the eastward, to which we 
joyously trimmed our sheets and braces, as the ship 
gathered way and began to slip through the water at the 
rate of about four knots per hour. This state of affairs 
continued until close upon sunset, by which time it again 
fell calm; and by which time also we had progressed some 
twenty-five miles on our way. 

The sunset, that night, was perfectly clear, promising 
much finer weather for the morrow than was at all to our 
taste; for fine weather in that region meant calms, and 
anything was better than a calm in the sweltering weather 
under the Line. 

But for once in a way the prognostics proved false; for 
shortly after eight bells of the dogwatch the stars began to 
dim, finally disappearing behind the gradually increasing 
canopy of cloud, while the aspect of the sky grew so 
menacing that at length I took in the royals and topgallant- 
sails, hauled down and stowed the lighter jibs and staysails, 
and finally hauled up the mainsail. Yet all this time there 
was not a breath of wind, although the sky was full of the 
threat of it. 



The skipper, who came on deck about three bells to 
take a look round before turning in, expressed his approval 
of the precautions I had taken. He stared long and intently 
at the louring sky in the eastern quarter, where the 
weather was brewing, and then aloft. Finally, he turned to 
me and said, with a nod of his head: 

"It's easy to see that you've been down here before, 
Anson, and know the weather of these latitudes. There's 
only one thing I would suggest, and that is that you stow 
that mainsail, instead of leaving it hanging in the brails. The 
stuff that is brewing yonder is something more than a 
squall, and the longer it is in coming, the worse it is likely to 
be. You and Ward will have to keep your weather eyes 
lifting to-night. How long has it taken to work up?" 

"It began to show shortly after eight bells, sir," I 
answered. 

"Well, keep your eye on it, my lad, and don't be caught 
napping; that's the best advice I can give you. And let the 
hands stow that mainsail at once; it'll be a sight easier to 
handle now than when it is blowing hard." 

I sang out the necessary order, and within ten minutes 
the watch, working in the leisurely fashion usual with the 
"shellback", had stowed the sail. They were on the way 
down the rigging when, without a moment's warning, it 
started to rain furiously, and so continued for about five 
minutes, when it ceased as suddenly as it had begun; and 
with the cessation of the pelting rain a low moaning sound 
made itself audible. It was the sound that I had been 
listening for, and as I sprang to the main topsail halyards 
and let them run, at the same time shouting: "Fore topsail 
halyards, let run!" the skipper quietly remarked: 

"Here it comes at last, and from square abeam!" "Yes," 
I returned; "I have been expecting it at any moment during 
the last half-hour. Hard up with your helm, there; over with 
it! Lay aft here, men, and square the mainyard! Man your 
starboard fore braces! Haul aft your starboard fore- 



topmost-staysail sheet! Well, there, with the starboard fore 
braces; haul taut to windward and make fast!" 

For once in a way the men, hearing the ominous 
sounds proceeding from the eastward, put some alacrity 
into their movements, which was very necessary, for the low 
moaning rose rapidly in intensity until it became a furious 
howling shriek, the wind tearing along the placid surface of 
the water and whipping it into a sheet of luminous boiling 
foam, which, as it rose, was swept into the air and driven 
along horizontally in the form of a thick, drenching mist. 

The next instant the squall struck the motionless barque, 
and over she went, so suddenly and so steeply that her 
starboard mainyard-arm dipped in the water alongside, 
while those of us who had not taken the precaution to hang 
on to something were hurled violently across the decks into 
the lee scuppers; and the water was pouring in tons over 
the buried lee rail. Stanch ship though the Wanderer was, 
there were a few breathless seconds during which I 
believed that she was going to turn turtle altogether; for as 
the squall swept over us she continued to bow lower and 
lower still. But the head sails paid her off, and she began to 
gather headway, the helm then helping her to pay off the 
more rapidly, until she was almost dead before it, when she 
suddenly righted to an even keel and started upon a mad 
race to leeward under close-reefed topsails, while the 
scudwater flew over us in blinding, drenching sheets. 

For about a quarter of an hour it blew so hard that I 
momentarily expected to see the canvas part company from 
the bolt ropes and go driving away like smoke ahead of us, 
or else to see the masts go over the bows; but the sails and 
gear were practically new and nobly stood the severe test 
to which they were subjected, not so much as a rope-yarn 
parting. By the close of that quarter of an hour the first 
mad fury of the squall had spent itself, the breeze gradually 
moderating sufficiently to enable us to bring the ship to her 
course by the end of the first watch. When I went on deck 



to stand the morning watch I found that the weather had 
still further moderated, to a sufficient extent, indeed, to 
enable Ward, the new second mate, to get the courses on 
the ship and to take a good long pull upon the topsail 
halyards; and by the time that eight bells arrived we were 
again under topgallantsails, with the weather braces well 
checked, and the bowling along like a racer, with 

three or four craft in sight ahead, all steering in the same 
direction as ourselves. We overhauled them fast; and by the 
time that we had drawn up level with the sternmost several 
others had hove up above the horizon, most of them 
steering to the southward. By noon we were in the midst of 
a fleet of some forty sail of vessels of various descriptions, 
from the two-thousand-ton China clipper to the hundred- 
and-fifty-ton brig, every one of which we were outsailing, 
despite the efforts of the skippers to hold their own with us. 
At noon, that day, our observations showed that we were 
several miles south of the equator, with the wind still 
holding fresh and steady; and — not to dwell at 
unnecessary length upon the frequently tedious episode of 
crossing the Line in a sailing ship — although toward 
evening the breeze moderated considerably, it never fell 
quite calm, while with the arrival of daylight on the 
following morning it gradually freshened again, until by 
noon we felt pretty well assured that our troubles were 
over and that we had run into the southeast trades. But 
precisely where we lost them we never knew, for, strange to 
say, it was not until we were in lat. 38° S. — which is of 
course far beyond the southern limit of the trade wind — 
that we met with a shift of wind, when it hauled round from 
the south, freshened rapidly, and was soon blowing a whole 
gale, to which we could show no more than close-reefed 
topsails, reefed foresail, and fore-topmost staysail. 

The shift of wind occurred during the middle watch — 
which happened to be mine — breaking us off our course 
until we were heading W.S.W. by compass, toward the South 



American coast, and breezing up so rapidly that by the end 
of the watch all the light sails were stowed and we had 
taken the equivalent of a single reef in the topsails. The 
freshening of the wind and the shortening of sail continued 
all through the morning watch; and when at length I went 
on deck at seven bells to get my usual saltwater bath under 
the head pump, I found the ship snugged down and 
thrashing so heavily into a short, steep head-sea that I was 
able to get my bath without calling the head pump into 
requisition, by the simple process of sitting astride the heel 
of the weather cathead and allowing the seas that she 
constantly shipped over the weather bow to break over me. 

When I went on deck after breakfast to take the 
forenoon watch, I found that in the interval the wind had 
headed us to such an extent that we had broke off a further 
point and a half, which fact I duly reported to the skipper, 
who, after carefully studying- the chart, gave orders to 
wear the ship round with her head to the eastward; and 
when this was done it was found that she was heading up to 
S.E., which was a distinct change for the better. 

A peculiarity of this particular gale was that it was 
blowing out of an absolutely clear sky of rich deep blue, in 
the midst of which the sun shone brilliantly, with not the 
smallest shred of cloud to dim his radiance, yet the wind 
was blowing with the strength of a whole gale, roaring and 
shrilling through the taut rigging, tearing the crests off the 
indigo-blue seas and whirling them away to leeward in the 
form of showers of spray, and so steadily increasing in 
strength that with the passage of every half-hour we were 
able to say with confidence: 'Tt is blowing harder than it did 
when the bell was last struck". Finally, at four bells it was 
blowing so hard, and the ship was making such heavy 
weather of it, that the skipper, who was on deck, gave the 
order to clew up and furl the foresail and to heave-to the 
ship with the foreyard aback. This, as might be expected, 
produced an immediate change for the better in our 



condition, for not only was the vessel relieved of the 
enormous pressure of her foresail, which had tended to 
bury her bows in the steep head-seas, but, being hove- to, 
her progress through the water was reduced to a minimum; 
thus, instead of diving into the breast of every oncoming 
sea, and drowning the whole of her foredeck, as she had 
done while we were sailing her, she now rode buoyant and 
dry, scarcely shipping so much as a cupful of spray over her 
weather bow, and even that only very occasionally 

Such was the state of affairs, so far as the Wanderer 
was concerned, at half-past ten o'clock that morning', the 
weather being clear as a bell, save for the scud- water that 
came driving over us almost continuously in drenching 
showers, the sun shining brilliantly, the air delightfully cool 
and bracing, the wind freshening, and already blowing with 
the strength of a heavy gale from S.S.W., the ship's course 
being, as nearly as may be, E.S.E. For although, being hove- 
to on the starboard tack, she headed up to S.E., or even 
S.E. by S., occasionally, when she lost way and fell off, her 
head pointed due east before she gathered way and began 
to come to again; thus her true course was practically at 
right angles to the wind. 

At six bells — that is to say, eleven o'clock — a large 
ship was sighted astern of us, coming up under three close- 
reefed topsails and fore-topmast staysail. She was not hove- 
to but was sailing. Consequently she held a somewhat more 
Weatherly course than ourselves, and it was soon apparent 
that she was working well out on our weather quarter. But 
what was also apparent was that she was making terrifically 
heavy weather of it, far worse, indeed, than we had been 
making before we adopted the prudent course of heaving- 
to. When first observed she was about nine miles distant, 
with only her topsails visible from our decks; but even then 
it was seen that she was behaving badly, for, heavy as were 
her weather rolls, when she rolled to leeward her masts 
inclined so steeply that at times, as we interestedly watched 



her, it seemed as though she would never recover herself. 
She had sent down her topgallant and royal yards and 
masts, and therefore, even before we sighted her hull, or 
the long, whip-like pennant that streamed out from her 
main-topmasthead, we set her down for a man-o'-war; and 
this opinion was confirmed when at length she became hull- 
up, for we then saw her to be one of the — at that time — 
new-fangled ironclads, which those whose memories 
stretch back so far will remember were fully rigged as 
sailing ships, although they were also fitted with engines. 
But they used these chiefly as an auxiliary power, to be 
employed mainly when in action, usually performing their 
voyages under sail, as was the case in the present instance. 

But she was a ponderous, unwieldy craft, slow under 
her canvas, and — embodying as she did in her design the 
experimental ideas of some unknown naval architect — an 
outrage upon all the usually accepted canons of marine 
beauty and grace, for as she gradually worked out upon our 
weather quarter and revealed to us her entire length we 
saw that, while she showed a good high bow and stern, she 
was abnormally low in the waist, over which the seas were 
incessantly sweeping in such tremendous volume that it 
was manifestly impossible for any man to venture upon her 
main deck in bad weather without being washed overboard. 
In place of a figurehead she showed under her short, 
stumpy bowsprit what looked like a coat-of-arms 
embellished with a great deal of gilding, and there was a 
great flourish of gilded scrollwork about her round stern; 
but she plunged so furiously and continuously into the 
heavy head-seas she was fighting against that we were 
quite unable to make out either her name or the details of 
the coat-of-arms — if such it was. We did not offer her the 
courtesy of showing our colours, so, naturally, she did not 
hoist hers, but she displayed certain peculiarities that led 
us to set her down as a foreigner. As she drew up abreast 
and about a mile to windward of us, revealing her whole 



length and shape, we saw that she carried three turrets 
upon her low main deck, but so heavily was she labouring, 
and so terrific was the volume of water that incessantly 
swept this part of her, that it was only at comparatively rare 
intervals we were able to get a sight of these, the sea 
breaking and foaming over them, exactly as if they were so 
many half-tide rocks. 

As Pearson and I stood, sextant in hand, watching the 
extraordinary antics of the stranger in the interval of 
waiting for the sun to attain his meridian altitude, we 
commented pretty freely upon her behaviour, contrasting it 
unfavourably with that of our own tidy little barque. 

"Why," said Pearson, "I would not change places with 
the captain of that hooker if he would present me with a 
gold watch and chain. An hour of such gymnastics as those 
would turn me grey headed! And if she behaves like that 
now, what will she do by and by, when the sea gets higher — 
as it is bound to do, with the wind steadily freshening?" 

I had my sextant at my eye just then, and noticed that 
the sun had attained his maximum altitude. 

"Eight bells!" 1 remarked; and, clamping my 
instrument and placing it carefully on the deck, I stepped to 
the ship's bell and struck eight upon it, the cries of the men 
forward, as they called the watch, instantly following. 

"What do you make your altitude?" demanded Pearson, 
looking through the microscope at the vernier of his 
instrument. 

I told him. 

"Are you sure that you are right?" demanded the 
skipper in a tone of irritation. "I make it nearly a degree 
more than you do." 

I picked up my own instrument and re-read the arc. 

"Yes," I said, "I am quite sure that I am right. You must 
have somehow unconsciously shifted the limb in handling 
the instrument. One is very liable to do that, you know, 
unless the limb is quite firmly clamped." 



'Yes/' he said, "I know. And I suppose that is what has 
happened." 

But I knew it was not. The truth was that, in addition to 
possessing only an imperfect knowledge of navigation, 
Pearson was a very indifferent observer, especially when 
the sea happened to be running very high, as it was now. 
There was some inherent defect in him which seemed to 
render it impossible for him to measure quite accurately 
the angle of height of any object above the horizon; and this 
it was which caused him to attach such an exceptional value 
as he did to Bryce's services; and which, after Bryce's 
death, rendered him so extremely anxious that I should 
carefully abstain from taking any unnecessary risks. 

As we turned away and prepared to go below, in order 
to work out our observations, we paused at the companion, 
as by mutual consent, and once more directed our glances 
toward the ironclad, which had by this time worked out to a 
position about two points before our weather beam, and 
perhaps a mile and a half distant. Her movements seemed 
to me to be more violent and extravagant than ever, to such 
an extent, indeed, that the mere act of watching them 
threatened to generate a headache for me, in sympathy, I 
suppose, with what the people aboard her must be 
suffering — that is to say, if they were constituted at all like 
myself. For I felt that every one of those awful, hair-raising 
rolls must put the fear of death, useless, inglorious, 
unavoidable death, into them; that at every sickening 
inclination, with its accompanying pause before recovery, 
they must be saying to themselves: "Now, this is the end! 
this time she is not going to recover herself, but will 
presently roll right over and go down, carrying all hands of 
us with her, and some seven hundred men will die, simply 
because somebody has made a mistake!" 

That some such thought was working in Pearson's 
mind as well as my own soon became evident; for as we 



both stood there by the companion, gazing as if fascinated 
at the labouring craft, he exclaimed: 

"Great Scott! just look at her. Tve used the sea ever 
since I was fourteen years old, and never before have I seen 
a ship behave in such an extraordinary fashion. I wouldn't 
be aboard that ironclad just now for the value of her. She's 
not seaworthy, and the people aboard her must be fully 
aware of the fact. They must be scared out of their wits, or 
they would do something to mend matters. Why the dickens 
don't they get up steam, start their engines, furl their 
canvas, and turn her stem-on to the seas? Ah! now look out. 
By George! that's a big one sweeping down upon her now; 
it will be interesting to see how she takes that chap. Luff, 
you no-sailors, luff, and put her bows at it! A — h! Great 
Jupiter! look at that — look at that — she's going this time, 
as sure as houses! Yes — no — yes — by the Living Jingo! 
she's over — right down on her beam ends, and — look — 
look — she's turning bottom-up, as I'm a sinner! There, you 
can see her stern post and propeller clear of the water. 

Fore braces, Mr. Anson; fill your fore-topsail, and set the 
fore-topmast staysail! We must do what we can for those 
poor beggars, though I expect they'll all be gone long 
before we can work up to her." 

At my yell some of the watch came tumbling aft, while 
three of the more daring ones laid out on the wildly 
plunging bowsprit to cast loose the fore-topmast staysail; 
and in little more than a minute the sail was set, the sheet 
hauled aft, the fore yards swung, and the little Wanderer 
was once more moving through the water, plunging madly 
into the mountainous head seas, deluging her fore deck 
with the water, green and solid, that came swooping, in tons 
at a time, right over her bows, and quivering in every fibre 
to the terrific strain and shock to which she was subjected 
at each dive. 

Meanwhile, the capsized ironclad, which had gradually 
turned keel upward, and was now only visible as a small. 



wet, dull-red bulk standing about three feet above the 
surface of the water, when she was lifted on the back of a 
sea, bore about two points on our weather bow; and, since 
we should have to wear ship and get round on the other 
tack in order to fetch her, I estimated that it would be a 
good half-hour before we could get close enough to be of 
any assistance to her crew Pearson, whose sympathies 
seemed to be strongly aroused, jumped below and procured 
a pair of powerful binoculars, armed with which he sprang 
into the mizen rigging to watch the nearly submerged hull, 
while I conned the ship. But in the intervals of conning I 
had plenty of opportunity to keep my eye upon that 
comparatively insignificant bulk of glistening red as it was 
hove up into view from time to time, with the sea breaking 
and foaming over it as though it were a rock, and I was 
strongly of opinion that it was steadily settling ever deeper 
in the water, and that before we could reach it, it would 
disappear from our sight for ever. Pearson seemed to be of 
the same opinion; moreover, he called down from time to 
time to say that he could see scarcely any floating 
wreckage, and no sign at all of any of the crew struggling in 
the water. That the unknown craft was indeed sinking soon 
became only too evident; and at length, when we had 
arrived abreast of her, and about a quarter of a mile 
distant, an unusually heavy sea took her, rolling her partly 
over again, so that her port rail showed above water for a 
short space, then her lee yardarms rose above the water 
that boiled and spouted over her, her hull sank lower and 
lower still until it disappeared, and then, as the great 
unwieldy mass went down it gradually righted, until the 
masts with their close-reefed topsails, now split and burst, 
showed for a few seconds above the swirling foam before 
they vanished for ever! And every man of that unknown 
ship's company went down with her; for, although in due 
time we wore ship and passed as nearly as might be over 
the spot where she had disappeared, we found nothing, not 



even so much as a fragment of wreckage by which to 
identify her. 



Chapter 8: We Maroon the German 
Crew 

OUR search for survivors of the catastrophe having 
proved futile, we again hove-to, for the gale still continued 
to freshen, until by sunset it was blowing a regular 
hurricane, which continued all through the night, and only 
showed signs of moderating about noon of the next day 
Then, about two bells in the afternoon watch, the gale 
suddenly broke, the wind subsiding within less than an hour 
to quite a moderate breeze, to which we were able to show 
whole topsails. But the gale left behind it a perfectly 
mountainous sea; and it was not until fully twenty-four 
hours later that this had subsided to the usual long, regular 
swell of the South Atlantic. Fortunately for us, with the 
breaking of the gale there occurred a shift of wind which 
enabled us to lay our course; and from that time forward 
we had, on the whole, fine weather, even during our 
passage of the Horn, which was accomplished under 
topgallant- sails, a slant of wind from the eastward 
occurring just in the nick of time to sweep us past the 
dreaded cape and fairly into the Pacific. 

We did not sight Cape Horn itself, when rounding it, 
but we made the Diego Ramirez Islands; and I rather 
plumed myself upon the fact that they hove in sight at the 
precise hour and in the precise direction that I had foretold, 
thus fully establishing my reputation as a competent 
navigator in the estimation of the skipper, and proving to 
him conclusively that for the present at least he could not 
afford to do without me. We crossed the meridian of 70° 
west longitude about an hour before midnight, that same 
night, and at eight bells — an hour later — shifted our helm, 
setting the course to WN.W for the Pacific. 



It was well for us that the favourable slant which 
carried us to the westward of the Horn came when it did; 
for twenty-six hours after passing Diego Ramirez we fell in 
with a gale from W.S.W., which blew for a whole week on 
end before we ran out of it; and had it met us while we 
were still to the eastward of the Cape of Storms, there is no 
knowing how long we might have been kept thrashing 
about in that dreary tempestuous southern ocean. As it 
was, we just managed to keep the ship jilling along to the 
northward and westward, under close-reefed topsails, until 
we worked out beyond the range of the gale; after which 
we enjoyed another long spell of fine weather. 

During the week of the gale the sky had remained 
overcast throughout, with only very occasional and brief 
glimpses of the sun, so brief indeed that we had never been 
afforded an opportunity to take an observation of it, or, in 
fact, of any of the heavenly bodies for the purpose of 
determining the ship's position, which had therefore only 
been approximately ascertained by the method generally 
known as the "dead reckoning". Fortunately for us we were 
just then in a part of the Pacific Ocean which, so far as is 
known, consists only of deep water, thousands of square 
miles of it, entirely free from shoals, reefs, or, indeed, land 
of any kind; therefore the fact that we did not quite know 
where we were, to within perhaps fifty or sixty miles, was a 
matter of comparatively little importance. Yet, even in such 
a case as this, the prudent mariner is never quite at his 
ease until the element of uncertainty has been eliminated; 
consequently, when we had run out of the gale and the sky 
began to clear, we promptly availed ourselves of the earliest 
opportunity to take the observations necessary for the 
determination of our precise position. But when it came to 
working out the result of those observations, the first 
discovery made was that, according to my calculations, the 
ship was a hundred and fifty-three miles to the eastward of 
the spot where her dead reckoning placed her, while 



according to Pearson's she was nearly thirty miles to the 
south-westward of that same spot. Thus there was a 
difference of about one hundred and eighty miles between 
us, to Pearson's great perturbation; the question of course 
being: Which of us was right? I ought to explain, by the way, 
that we had arrived at our results by different methods, 
Pearson depending upon the meridian altitude of the sun 
for his latitude, and working out his longitude from an 
observation of the same luminary at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, while I had adopted one of the newer methods, 
which enabled me to obtain both latitude and longitude 
from the same set of observations. 

We both ran over our calculations a second time, and 
satisfied ourselves that our figures were correct, from 
which it followed that the error must be in the observation 
itself. We argued the matter at some length, I stoutly 
maintaining the correctness of my own results, and Pearson 
doing the same, although it was easily to be seen that he 
had very little faith in the justice of his own contention. 
Finally, he said: 

"Now, look here, Anson; I'll tell you what I'll do. We've 
plenty of sea room here, therefore I'll let the ship go along 
as she is until noon to-morrow. Then, if your observations 
to-morrow confirm your calculations of to-day. I'll give up 
the job of navigator and turn it over to you. I never was 
much of a navigator, anyway — never cared to trust entirely 
to my own unaided efforts, lest I should some day get into a 
mess; somehow I can't manage to get the exact hang of the 
thing; therefore I'll not worry any more about it, so long as 
you and I are together, if you come successfully out of the 
test to-morrow." 

The result of this test was that, allowing for the 
progress made by the ship in the interim, my own 
calculations were accurately confirmed, while, if Pearson's 
were to be believed, the ship had been sailing backward 
and sideways at the rate of over twenty knots per hour 



during the preceding twenty-four hours! Of course, such a 
contention was altogether too ridiculous for words; and, 
making the best of it — although it was easy to see that in 
his inmost soul he was intensely chagrined — the skipper 
laughingly declared that he would have no more to do with 
navigation, and turned that important and responsible duty 
over to me, at the same time giving me a certain latitude 
and longitude, as that of the island upon which he intended 
to maroon our German prisoners, and bidding me take the 
ship to that spot. 

The Wanderer wdiS exceedingly well equipped in the 
matter of charts, possessing a supply sufficiently ample to 
permit of her being navigated to practically any spot on the 
surface of the globe, and they were all, without exception, 
the most recent Admiralty publications; but when I came to 
refer to the chart of the South Pacific Ocean I saw that 
there was no land of any description shown upon it within 
several hundreds of miles of the spot which Pearson had 
given me. Nevertheless, he adhered to his statement that 
we should there find an island of the character which he 
had described on a former occasion, assuring me that the 
figures which he had given me were not his, but those of a 
man now dead, whose ability as a navigator was 
unimpeachable; I therefore accepted his assurance, and 
decided to test its accuracy by navigating the Wanderer to 
the spot. And I was obliged to admit that, if an island should 
indeed be found there, it would indeed be difficult to select 
a more appropriate spot for our purpose; for it was quite 
out of all the usual ship tracks, and anyone marooned there 
might, and most probably would, remain undiscovered for 
years. 

By now having passed beyond the confines of the 
storm-swept belt of the Southern Pacific, we entered a 
region, the predominant characteristics of which were 
moderate breezes, skies of ever-deepening celestial blue, a 
placid ocean of sparkling sapphire, and a temperature 



which permitted the use of the lightest summer clothing. 
Moreover, we were highly favoured in the matter of winds; 
for while these were gentle enough to allow of our exposing 
all our fine-weather kites, including royals, there were only 
three days during this period when we were unable to lay 
our proper course, while our average progress amounted to 
a little over five knots per hour. 

In this pleasant manner, then, we progressed, day after 
day, slowly but steadily toward the great solitude in the 
heart of the South Pacific in which our goal was said to lie; 
and on a certain day my observations told me that, if the 
weather conditions remained unchanged, we ought to sight 
that goal from aloft at daybreak on the following morning. 

For my own part I was still somewhat doubtful of the 
accuracy of Pearson's information, despite his confident 
assurances that the island actually existed in that precise 
spot; for, if it did, how was it, I asked myself, that it had thus 
far eluded discovery by the surveying expeditions that are 
constantly exploring and charting the lesser-known spaces 
of this and other oceans? But my doubts were all put to 
flight on the following morning; for, impelled by strong 
curiosity, I went forward, with the first appearance of dawn, 
swung myself into the fore rigging, and leisurely made my 
way aloft to the fore-topmast crosstrees, where I 
comfortably seated myself, awaiting the strengthening of 
the light. 

At the moment of my arrival in the crosstrees, although 
the eastern sky was all pallid with the fastgrowing dawn, 
the sky overhead was still a deep, dark blue, with an 
occasional star blinking faintly out of it, while away down in 
the west it was still night, and the stars were shining 
brightly, especially near the horizon. But the new day was 
fast overtaking us, and even as I settled myself comfortably 
in my seat great spokelike shafts of light shot up into the 
sky broad on our starboard quarter, the sky lightened, as 
though successive curtains of dark-blue gauze were being 



withdrawn, the stars winked themselves out one by one, 
and presently, as the upper rim of the sun's disk rose into 
view, burning and palpitating above the eastern horizon, 
and his first beams flashed a path of molten gold across the 
sea, I became aware of an indistinct blur on the sea ahead, 
right over the barque's jibboom-end, which, even as I 
gazed, resolved itself into a small island, some seventeen 
miles distant. It appeared to be about four or five miles 
long, from north to south, and rose from the water's edge, 
in a series of gentle undulations, to a sort of peak, or cone, 
in the middle, about three hundred feet high. Yes, there was 
no mistaking it; it was an island, sure enough, and in the 
precise spot indicated by Pearson; and I was glad, intensely 
glad, for the sake of the unhappy Germans, who had only 
been permitted to come on deck, four at a time, for half an 
hour each day, ever since they had been on board. 

I did not consider it necessary to awake the skipper to 
inform him of the fact that his island was in sight, for we 
should scarcely reach it until after breakfast was over, and 
consequently there was no need for hurry; but after we had 
washed down the deck — which, in consequence of our 
strong crew, was only about an hour's job aboard the 
Wanderer — I set the watch to work rousing the cable on 
deck, bending it to the best bower, and getting the anchor 
over the bows, all ready for letting go; and I suppose the 
unwonted sound of the clanking chain being hauled up and 
ranged along the deck must have awakened Pearson, for 
presently he appeared on deck in his pyjamas, and, coming 
straight forward to the wake of the forerigging, stood with 
his arms akimbo and his slippered feet wide apart, 
watching our operations. 

Catching my eye, he nodded. 

"'Morning, Mr. Anson 1" he said. " So you're bending 
the cable. Anything in sight?" 

"Yes, sir," I answered. "Your island is right ahead. You 
may see it by jumping upon the rail. We shall be up with it 



in about two hours and a half." 

Seizing the royal backstay Pearson at once swung 
himself up on the rail, and stood there peering ahead under 
the sharp of his hand, his thin silk sleeping jacket fluttering 
softly in the warm breeze of the morning. 

"Aye," he spoke down to me, presently, "that's it, right 
enough; you've hit it off to a hair. The lagoon is round on 
the western side. We'll pass about a mile to windward of the 
island, and about as far to the westward of it; then we'll 
shorten sail to topsails and foretopmast staysail, and wear 
round for the passage through the reef. The bottom of the 
lagoon is clean sand; there are no dangers of any kind in it; 
and we'll anchor in five fathoms, about halfway between the 
reef and the beach, with thirty fathoms of chain out." 

"Very well, sir," I answered. "And what about boats?" 

"We'll lower all four of the quarterboats, and make 
short work of it," he answered. "And that reminds me: I 
must go below and make out a list of what I am going to 
give those chaps." So saying, he sprang off the rail to the 
deck, and made his way back to the cabin, reappearing, 
fully dressed, in response to the stroke of eight bells. 

As we drew in toward the island, I saw that my 
estimate as to its length from north to south was not very 
far out. It appeared to be clothed with vegetation from 
water's edge to summit, and all along its eastern shore 
there stretched what is known as a "fringing reef", that is 
to say, a reef of coral about a quarter of a mile wide, 
attached as a fringe to the shore itself of the island, upon 
which the long, low mounds of Pacific swell hurled 
themselves in a continuous sullen, thunderous roar, and a 
boil of surf that rendered landing upon that side of the 
island an absolute impossibility. 

To our eyes, which, apart from the desolate Diego 
Ramirez islets, had gazed upon nothing but an unending 
waste of heaving waters ever since Madeira had faded out 
of sight over our stern, the little spot of land looked 



ineffably alluring, even when viewed from the eastward; but 
when, having passed its southern extremity, we opened its 
western side, and beheld the spacious lagoon, its calm 
waters protected by a barrier reef upon which the swell 
leapt in a constant white fury of creaming surf and diamond 
spray — save at the one spot where, as usual, there was a 
passage through the reef — and, at the other side of the 
lagoon, a gently sloping beach of gleaming sand, fringed 
with an innumerable multitude of coconut palms, and 
backed by a scarcely less gentle rise of hill, thickly dotted 
with noble park-like trees, many of them garlanded with 
luxuriant, flowering creepers, the gaudy blooms of which 
we could see, even from the ship, with the aid of our 
glasses, I began to feel that Pearson had not been very 
grossly exaggerating when he had described the place as 
an earthly paradise; and I could almost have found in my 
heart to throw in my lot with the Germans, even if I were 
obliged to swim ashore and hide myself until, tiring of his 
fruitless hunt for me, the skipper should up anchor and sail 
away But that, of course, would never do; there was my 
sister Madge to be thought of; moreover, I had set myself a 
certain task which I meant to accomplish if it lay within 
human power to do so. I therefore thrust from me the too 
alluring idea of deserting, and set myself doggedly to 
execute the several orders which Pearson issued from time 
to time. 

At length, having gained a sufficient offing on the 
western side of the island, we shortened sail to our two 
topsails and fore-topmast staysail, and, with Pearson in the 
foretop to con the ship to her anchorage, wore round and 
bore away for the gap in the reef, which, undistinguishable 
as yet to us on deck, was clearly visible to the skipper in the 
foretop. 

We were now on the weather side of the island, 
running down toward it with almost squared yards and the 
wind well over our starboard quarter; and I give you my 



word that I have seldom spent a more anxious twenty 
minutes than were those during which, having squared 
away, we beheld the ship's bows pointing straight for that 
apparently unbroken wall of madly plunging breakers and 
leaping, spouting spray. Even when at length the gap hove 
in sight from the deck, it looked so ridiculously narrow and 
inadequate that, although I had repeatedly heard Pearson 
assert that there was ample width for two line-of-battleships 
to sail through abreast, I had hard work to restrain myself 
from shouting to the helmsman to put his helm hard down 
and to order the watch to brace the yards sharp up, in an 
endeavour to claw off again to windward. But as we swept 
steadily in before the wind, with the swell giving us an 
additional impetus as it caught us under our starboard 
quarter and sent us surging ahead, the gap, with its little 
patch of unbroken water, seemed to widen out in a manner 
that was little short of marvellous, until it became apparent 
that, with careful steering, three ships of the size of the 
Wanderer might have safely adventured the passage 
simultaneously, while Pearson, up there in the foretop, was 
conning us straight as an arrow along the very centre line 
of the passage. Moment by moment, as we glided onward, 
the roar of the breakers, as they reared themselves and 
plunged headlong upon that stubborn barrier of coral, 
shattering themselves into a succession of great sheets of 
glistening, snow-white spume and spray, grew ever louder, 
deeper, hoarser, as though they were a horde of savage 
beasts lashing themselves into a very madness of fury at 
their failure to beat down and sweep away the obstruction, 
until the very air seemed tremulous with the deafening 
volume of sound. 

Finally, with a lift of her stern to the upward heave of 
the swell, the Wanderer slid into the passage through the 
reef, where the water, although it did not break, was all 
aswirl and foam-laced with the turmoil of the breakers on 
either hand, and where, for the space of a breath, we had 



the thrilling experience of sailing through a gateway, as it 
were, in the great white glistening wall of snowy spray that 
leapt as high as our lowermast-heads until it fell with the 
boom of ceaseless thunder and shattered itself into a 
continuous writhing boil of creamy whiteness on the reef. 
Then, almost before we had time to draw a second breath, 
that long wall of leaping spray was trailing away behind us 
on either quarter, and we were sliding along on a level keel 
over the untroubled surface of the lagoon, and Pearson, 
from his perch aloft, was singing out to us to stand by the 
anchor. Next came the order to clew up and furl everything; 
and while the hands were still on their way aloft to furl the 
topsails the order came to let go; and five minutes later the 
barque had swung to her anchor, and was riding as placidly 
as though she were in dock. 

With the splash of the anchor into the tranquil waters 
of the lagoon, Pearson came down from aloft and gave 
orders for the quarterboats to be lowered, and for the 
starboard watch to be prepared to accompany him ashore; 
he also directed that a number of axes, shovels, and other 
tools, as well as a fairly liberal supply of biscuits, flour, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and other cabin stores should be passed 
down into the boats; and as I watched these various 
supplies being brought up from below and passed over the 
side, I thought: 

"Well, after all, the fellow means to be generous; he is 
not only supplying the Germans with an abundance of 
provisions, but he is also going to be liberal in the matter of 
tools. If these fellows are as ingenious as their countrymen 
are said to be, it will not be long before they will have a 
craft of some sort ready to take them away from the island." 

But I was reckoning without my host, or rather I was 
crediting our skipper with less acumen than he really 
possessed; for I very soon discovered that, while the 
provisions of various kinds which were being passed down 
into the boats were actually intended for the use of the 



German prisoners whom we were about to maroon, the 
tools of various kinds were only to be used by our own lads 
in the construction of a building which was to serve the 
Germans as a general shelter and store for themselves and 
their belongings. 

This building the starboard watch, under Pearson's 
supervision, proceeded to erect immediately that the boats 
reached the beach and their cargoes were landed, and I 
was much impressed by the ingenuity which our skipper 
displayed over this job. He first sent a strong gang into the 
woods to cut poles; and while these were so engaged 
another gang went to work to dig holes in the ground at a 
spot which had been carefully chosen. By the time that 
these holes were ready, the first-named gang were 
beginning to return with the poles which they had cut, and 
as fast as they arrived the poles were inspected by the 
skipper and then by his directions planted upright in the 
holes which had been dug for their reception. In this way a 
rectangular piece of ground, measuring about thirty feet 
long by fifteen feet wide was soon enclosed by upright posts 
spaced about one foot apart, the four corner posts being 
good stout trunks, while the others were merely saplings 
about three inches in diameter. These upright posts 
constituted the skeleton walls of the building, which were 
next filled in by an interlacing of thin lianas twisted in and 
out like basketwork. The sloping roof of the structure was 
formed in the same manner, all the lashings, I noticed, 
being of very thin but tough lianas. By dint of hard work the 
men engaged managed not only to get the wattlework of 
the building finished before sunset, but also to collect a 
generous pile of palm leaves, which, as Pearson explained 
to me when he came aboard at the end of the day, was 
intended as the outer covering of the entire building, both 
roof and sides, and which, if properly put on, would render 
the structure absolutely weatherproof. At daybreak on the 
following morning the skipper, accompanied by the 



starboard watch, again went ashore and at once proceeded 
to thatch the whole building with palm leaves, beginning 
with the sides and ends, and working upward from the 
ground, finishing off with the roof. And so well was the work 
done that, when completed, the building was not only 
practically impervious to heat, but absolutely so to the most 
torrential tropical rains. 

The completion of the building, and the housing within 
it of the various stores which Pearson had caused to be 
landed for the use of the German prisoners, was not 
accomplished until the sun was within a finger's breadth of 
the western horizon; and by the time that the workers 
arrived alongside, and the boats were hoisted up for the 
night, it was dusk, with the stars twinkling out of the sky 
past the island. Then it was that I clearly understood for the 
first time why Pearson had put himself and half his crew to 
so much trouble in the erection of a spacious and 
thoroughly weatherproof house. It was done in order that 
he might be able to declare, with a clear conscience, that he 
had left them well provided with everything necessary to 
ensure their perfect comfort and wellbeing, while at the 
same time he was leaving them absolutely destitute of 
anything and everything out of which a tool could be 
fashioned that would enable them to put together 
something to convey them away from the island. It is very 
curious to observe how exceedingly tender of conscience 
some scoundrels are I Here, for example, in Pearson you 
have a man who did not hesitate to steal two millions' worth 
of gold and diamonds, to destroy a valuable steamer in 
order to cover up his theft, and to condemn some forty 
unoffending men to imprisonment for an indefinite period, 
in order that he might in due time be able to convert his 
loot into sterling coin without interference; but, as he made 
perfectly plain by his conduct, he drew the line at the 
infliction of any unnecessary exposure or privation upon his 
prisoners I Well, after all, the world is full of inconsistencies. 



When, on the following morning, immediately after 
breakfast, the Germans were ordered up on deck and 
informed that the beautiful little island, upon which they 
now set eyes for the first time, was to be their future home, 
they, without exception, received the news with every sign 
of unqualified delight. Which is not to be greatly wondered 
at when one comes to reflect that they had been cooped up 
for several weeks in a dark and stifling hold, except when, 
for a brief period every day, they were allowed on deck, in 
small batches, to snatch a mouthful or two of fresh air, and 
take as much exercise as could be obtained by 
promenading the lee side of the deck between the fore and 
main rigging, subjected all the time, both day and night, to 
such rigorous supervision that privacy had become a thing 
unknown to them; while now, within the confines of that 
lovely island, small though it was, they would be free to 
come and go as they pleased, to do as much or as little work 
as they chose, where they could sleep comfortably at night 
in a spacious, airy, weatherproof house, and where, as they 
were carefully informed, their diet would consist of an 
infinite variety of choice fruits, varied, as often as they 
chose, by a lavish abundance of the most delicate and 
delicious fish that the wide seas produce. A sailor is always 
delighted at the prospect of a spell of shore life, even if grog 
shops are conspicuous by their absence; and when that life 
is to be lived on a tropical island, where clothing is a 
superfluity and where one's hardest work consists in 
gathering the fruit that grows abundantly everywhere, or in 
catching fish that will freely take the hook though it be 
baited with nothing more tempting than a strip of white 
rag, there is little left to be desired — except freedom to 
leave when one tires of a life of dolce far niente. And that 
such freedom was not to be theirs Pearson very carefully 
abstained from explaining to them, leaving them to discover 
the fact for themselves at their leisure. But he had taken 
the most elaborate precautions to render their escape from 



the island impossible, first by selecting, as the place of their 
imprisonment, a spot far away from the usual track of ships 
and the very existence of which he believed to be unknown 
to anybody but himself, and secondly, by leaving them 
without a tool of any description which, even by the 
exercise of the utmost ingenuity, could be employed in 
felling trees for the construction of a boat or raft. For all 
practical purposes, and apart from the most unlikely 
contingencies, those unfortunate men would be prisoners 
for life on that island; or, if not actually for life, at least until 
it should please Pearson to make their situation known, so 
that a rescuing ship might be sent to take them off. 

Of all this, however, the Germans were purposely kept 
in the most profound ignorance; consequently, when the 
word was given for them to pass down into the boats, they 
obeyed not only without demur but with alacrity; and so 
eager were they to feel solid ground once more beneath 
their feet that they could scarcely be persuaded to remain 
in the boats until the latter grounded upon the sandy 
beach; and when at length they got ashore they with one 
accord rushed up the beach, laughing and jabbering with 
the exuberant spirits of schoolboys to whom an unexpected 
holiday has been given, and forthwith plunged into the 
woods, leaving the mate alone to accompany Pearson to the 
house, for the purpose of learning what provision had been 
made for their comfort and sustenance. Half an hour later 
the boats had returned for the last time from the island; 
and as Pearson passed in through the gangway he gave the 
order for them to be hoisted in, the canvas to be loosed and 
set, and the ship to be got under way. 



Chapter 9: We Bury our First 
Consignment of Treasure 

IT was characteristic of Pearson that he withheld 
carefully from me the position of the small island which he 
had chosen as the hiding place for our treasure, until after 
we had sunk the island upon which the Germans had been 
marooned out of sight astern. It was just four bells in the 
forenoon watch when we cleared the reef, the wind at the 
time being a moderate breeze from the eastward, and 
Pearson's instructions were that the ship should be kept 
before it until further orders. At noon I took the usual sights 
for the determination of our latitude, the island being then 
some sixteen miles astern of us, and its highest point just 
visible from the deck; and at six bells in the afternoon watch 
I again took a set of sights, this time for the determination 
of the longitude. Then I went below to work out the result- 
having done which I produced the chart and pricked off the 
ship's position upon it, Pearson being in the cabin at the 
time and watching the operation. When I had finished, he 
stood regarding the chart contemplatively for several 
minutes, and finally said: 

"Now, lay down this position on the chart," at the same 
time handing me a slip of paper on which certain figures 
were marked in pencil. 

I did as instructed, and when I had marked the spot, he 
asked: 

"What do you make the course and distance to that 
spot from the island which we have just left?" 

Taking my parallel ruler, I ruled lightly a straight line 
from the one spot to the other, ran the ruler along to the 
nearest compass delineated upon the chart, and found the 
compass course to be N.W.y4N. 

"And the distance?" he demanded. 



I took the dividers, extended them until they stretched 
from the one point to the other, applied them to the scale at 
the side of the chart, and found the measurement to be two 
hundred and ninety-seven miles. 

"Yes," he said; "that is right. Now shift your helm and 
shape a course for the new spot that I have just given you. 

If this wind holds we ought to sight the island at daybreak 
on the day after to-morrow." 

By the time that we had shifted our helm, trimmed sail, 
and coiled down again it was eight bells; and as it was the 
custom aboard the Wanderer to do nothing but absolutely 
necessary work after eight bells of the afternoon watch, the 
sweepers were mustered to clear up the decks and make 
everything neat and snug for the night. This job was 
generally a very light one, and was usually got through in 
about a quarter of an hour; but on this particular evening I 
noticed that the men were unusually active; and when the 
work was done and the brooms had been stowed away I 
observed further that all hands forward appeared to be 
engaged in a discussion of a more than usually animated 
character. Two of the A.B.s, respectively named Lloyd and 
Morgan, appeared to be the chief speakers, and it soon 
became evident that they were engaged jointly in a very 
earnest effort to induce their shipmates to accept a certain 
point of view, or to adopt a certain course of action, in 
connection with a certain matter, the nature of which I 
could not at first determine. But this sort of thing usually 
means that there is trouble brewing, in one form or 
another; therefore, while I feigned to be entirely unaware 
of anything unusual, I kept my ears wide open, and by and 
by the discussion grew so animated that voices were raised 
unconsciously, and I caught a word or two here and there 
which led me to infer that the demand for an immediate 
division of the spoil — which I had been long expecting, and 
which, indeed, I was surprised had not been made long 
before — was upon the point of being presented. Now, I had 



by this time formed a certain fairly definite plan of my own 
respecting the plunder which we had taken from the 
German steamer, and that plan would be very seriously 
interfered with should the demand of the crew for a division 
be conceded; I therefore took an early opportunity to go 
below — the boatswain now being in charge of the deck — 
and warn the skipper that the trouble which Bryce and I 
had long foreseen was about to develop. 

I found Pearson reclining at full length upon the lee 
sofa locker, his head and shoulders propped up by several 
cushions, a cigar in his mouth, and a novel in his hand. He 
could be energetic enough when he pleased, or rather 
when the necessity for a display of energy arose, but he was 
essentially an indolent man, never himself doing anything 
that he considered he might safely delegate to another, and 
an omnivorous reader with, however, a strong predilection 
for sensational fiction. I am fully persuaded that he 
regarded the cruise as a yachting trip, pure and simple, 
with piracy thrown in merely as a somewhat inconvenient 
necessity forced upon him by the shortness of his purse and 
his craving for a number of things that cost a great deal of 
money. He simply hated to be disturbed when he was deep 
in the enjoyment of some stirring incident, or exciting plot; 
but when I explained to him that I smelt coming trouble, 
told him what was happening on deck, and repeated to him 
the few words and fragmentary remarks that I had caught 
from the men when their voices had been incautiously 
raised, he laid aside his book with an impatient exclamation, 
and said: 

"All right; Til go on deck and give them a chance to air 
their grievance, if they think they have one; and I fancy I 
shall not have very much difficulty in dealing with them. Get 
you up on deck again, Anson; I will follow in ten minutes or 
SO; I don't want them to suspect that you have noticed 
anything and mentioned the matter to me." 



Upon my return to the deck the people forward were 
still engaged in earnest discussion; but there was now a 
certain assuredness of manner on the part of Lloyd and 
Morgan that seemed to indicate that they were making 
good headway About ten minutes later Pearson, with his 
cigar in his mouth and his book in his hand, emerged 
through the companionway, and, sauntering over to the rail, 
flung a glance to windward, and then aloft at the canvas, 
after which, remarking to the boatswain and me that the 
weather looked settled and we might hope for a fine night, 
he walked aft, settled himself in his wicker armchair, and 
was soon again, to all appearances, absorbed in his book. 

But his arrival on deck had not passed unnoticed by 
the men forward; on the contrary, it had been the signal for 
the immediate breaking up of the conclave into a number of 
small groups, each of which somewhat ostentatiously 
devoted itself to the washing of clothes, playing cards, or 
other of those occupations or amusements usually followed 
during the dogwatches. I noticed, however, that Lloyd, or 
Morgan, or both of them together, passed continually from 
group to group, saying a few words to each, and apparently 
gaining their consent to some step which the two Welshmen 
were urging upon them; and then suddenly, as though at 
some preconcerted signal, all hands dropped whatever they 
happened to be doing and came trooping aft as far as the 
wake of the main royal backstays, where they ranged 
themselves in a compact body across the deck. Then Lloyd 
and Morgan, stepping to the front, approached me, and, 
knuckling their foreheads, remarked: 

"Mr. Anson, sir, if it's quite convenient to Cap'n 
Pearson, we'd like to have just a word or two with him." 

But before I could reply, the skipper rose out of his 
chair, laid his book, face downward, carefully in it, and 
sauntered forward, saying: 

"Well, lads, what is it? Has somebody at last found 
something to complain about?" 



"Well — no, sir — not exactly to complain about," 
answered Lloyd, who seemed to have been deputed to play 
the part of spokesman: ' ' but now that them there Carmans 
have been got rid of weVe been thinkin' that it's about time 
we heard somethin' about the division of the prize money; 
and — and — in fac' we'd be very glad if you'd be so good as 
to say when we might expec' it to happen." 

Pearson, in his favourite attitude, with his feet wide 
apart and his hands lightly clasped behind him, stood 
regarding the speaker with the slight smile of good- 
natured amusement which one usually bestows upon a child 
who asks an especially ridiculous question. He stood thus 
for so long a time that the Welshman, who had stepped 
forward and spoken with a considerable amount of 
assurance, began to shuffle his feet uneasily, and to gaze 
intently at the woollen cap which he held in his hands, and 
now began to turn round and round, as though anxiously 
examining the pattern of the material. The silence 
continued until not only had the Welshman been reduced to 
a condition of utter discomfiture, but those whom he 
claimed to represent had also become strongly infected 
with the same feeling — as was evidenced by the uneasy 
glances which they interchanged, and then the skipper 
spoke. 

"So that is it, eh?" he remarked, with a smile of 
amusement that visibly intensified Lloyd's embarrassment. 
"You wish to know when the division of our spoils is to take 
place. Very well, I will tell you. It will take place upon the 
termination of the cruise, when we have acquired as much 
treasure as we can lay our hands upon, and when that 
treasure has been converted into pounds, shillings, and 
pence sterling. When else did you suppose it could or 
should take place?" 

"Well, sir," answered Morgan, stepping forward, as he 
saw that Lloyd was not prepared with a reply, "we've all 
been thinkin' that you was only waitin' for the chance until 



you'd got them German chaps safely stowed away 
somewheres. And now that they're gone we'd like to know 
how it feels to be rich." 

"Which means, I suppose, that you would like me to 
have the gold and diamonds brought on deck, and share 
them out, giving to each man his just and proper portion?" 
retorted Pearson. 

"Yes, sir, yes; that's just exactly it," answered Morgan 
and Lloyd and several others, while the faces of all hands 
beamed with the joys of anticipation. 

"Just so," jeered Pearson; "sailormen are the same all 
the world over; they are always expecting their captains to 
perform impossibilities for the gratification of a mere whim. 
Now, can any of you tell me how that gold and those 
diamonds can be divided evenly — I say divided evenly — in 
a manner that would be perfectly satisfactory to 
everybody." 

Dead silence for a space of perhaps two minutes, while 
each man looked his neighbour in the face as though he 
expected there to find an answer to the skipper's question. 
At length Lloyd looked up from the deck which he had been 
intently studying, and asked: 

"Where do the difficulty come in, sir?" 

"Ah! now you are coming to the point," answered the 
skipper. "Let me explain, and I think most of you will have 
intelligence enough to see that the thing cannot be done 
until we have turned our booty into money. When that is 
done it will be easy enough; for you will all remember that 
when the time comes for division the ship is to take half as 
her share, while the other half is to be divided into sixty-five 
exactly equal parts which are to be awarded to us in certain 
proportions according to our rating. Now I estimate that 
the value of the portion to be divided among us all will 
amount to, roughly, about a million sterling; and one sixty- 
fifth of a million pounds amounts to—" he drew a note book 
from his pocket and made a calculation. "Yes," he 



continued, "it amounts to fifteen thousand three hundred 
and eighty-four pounds and some odd shillings and pence. 
That is easy enough, lads, for a shilling is a shilling, and a 
sovereign is worth twenty shillings, and when our booty is 
converted into money each man will get the value of his 
share, to a penny But how are we going to divide up the 
gold bars in such a way that each piece shall be of equal 
value? Can any of you answer me that? Of course you 
cannot. It cannot be done by cutting up the bars with a 
hammer and a cold chisel; you know that as well as I do. Be 
as careful as you will, one fragment will be slightly bigger 
than another; and who would be content to accept the 
smaller fragment of the two? So much for the gold. 

"Now, take the diamonds. The task of effecting a fair 
division is infinitely greater here than it is with the gold; for 
diamonds vary greatly in value, even when they happen to 
be of exactly the same size. Suppose for a moment that we 
were foolish enough to attempt such a division, and were to 
start by picking out sixty-five diamonds of practically equal 
size, each man taking as many as fell to his share. Bill and 
Tom, let us say, each get one diamond; and when they 
arrive home they wish to convert those stones into money. 
They go together to a jeweller and ask him to buy the 
diamonds. What happens? The jeweller takes the stones 
and examines them carefully; then he says to Bill: T'll give 
you five hundred pounds for this; but,' — turning to Tom — ' 
your stone is only worth one hundred and fifty, because it is 
off colour, or it has a flaw in it, or it is inferior in some other 
respect to Bill's diamond.' How would Tom like that? Would 
he be satisfied to get only one hundred and fifty pounds for 
his diamond while Bill gets five hundred for his?" 

This was a question to which of course there could be 
but one reply; for each man at once realized that it might 
be his own lot to find himself in the position of the 
supposititious unlucky Tom; and immediately there ensued 
an anxious and somewhat heated discussion among the 



crew, lasting for perhaps a quarter of an hour. Finally they 
arrived at a decision which was announced by Lloyd, who 
stepped forward and said: 

"We sees, sir, as this here plan of ours for dividin' up 
the stuff at once won't work, not to the satisfaction of all 
hands, that is to say But we don't like the hidea of carryin' 
so much vallyable cargo about all over the hocean for a 
matter of nigh on to three year. Ye see, sir, there's the 
danger of shipwreck and such like; and if anything of that 
sort was to happen, unexpected like, we might be able to 
save ourselves in the boats, but not the gold and the 
di'monds; so we'd like to know if there's any way of puttin' 
the stuff away safely where it can be found again at the end 
of the cruise." 

"Ah!" ejaculated Pearson, in tones of evident relief; "I 
thought I could convince you all that the idea of an 
immediate division of the spoils is a mistaken one, and I am 
very glad to learn that I have succeeded. As to the 
unwisdom of attempting to carry so much value constantly 
about with us, and risking its loss through shipwreck, I am 
quite at one with you there, and I have no doubt you will be 
glad to learn that I have already made provision against 
such a danger. We are now on our way to a certain small, 
uninhabited island, the existence of which is known only to 
myself, where I intend to land the whole of the treasure, 
and bury it securely, taking every possible precaution 
against its discovery; and there it will remain until our 
cruise is over and we are ready to return to England, when 
we shall come back to the island, dig up the treasure — and 
a great deal more that I hope to add to it — and sail for 
home, where it will at once be converted into money, and 
the proceeds be divided according to arrangement. If this 
weather lasts we shall reach the island of which I have 
spoken about at daylight on the day after to-morrow. Now, 
is there anything else you would like to know? Because, if 



so, out with it. I want all hands of you to feel perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangements which I have made." 

Another earnest consultation among the men ensued; 
and presently Lloyd again stepped forward. 

"I s'pose, sir/' he suggested, "there ain't no chance of 
anybody else cornin' along to that there hisland and diggin' 
up the stuff after we're gone?" 

"None whatever," answered Pearson confidently. "In 
the first place, I believe that nobody except myself knows of 
the existence of the island. And, in the next place, if a ship 
were by any chance to sight it, there is nothing at all to 
tempt her to send a boat's crew ashore to overhaul it, for it 
is only a very small place; indeed, merely a coral reef with a 
few feet of sandy soil on top of it; no vegetation except a few 
coconut trees, and no fresh water to speak of. No, lads, I 
have thought this matter out most carefully, and I am 
convinced that there is no safer hiding place for our 
treasure in the whole world; in proof of which you must 
remember that I am going to entrust the ship's share and 
my own, as well as yours, to its safe keeping." 

This last was proof convincing enough to satisfy even a 
British shellback, who is the most difficult man in all the 
world to satisfy; so after a further consultation Lloyd 
stepped forward for the last time and announced that the 
"hands" had no further questions to ask; whereupon the 
crew quietly retreated to the forecastle. But it was 
apparent that they had by no means exhausted the subject, 
for they continued in animated discussion right up to the 
end of the second dogwatch. 

We were now in that part of the Pacific in which 
prevails the glorious weather which has earned for the 
ocean its characteristic name; and all through that night 
and the twenty-four hours which succeeded it we were 
favoured with typical Pacific weather, namely, clear skies of 
an intensely rich, deep blue, in the midst of which the 
unclouded sun blazed all day in dazzling splendour, and 



which at night was bespangled with countless stars, from 
those of the first magnitude, shedding enough light to each 
cast a wake of its own upon the breast of the placidly 
heaving waters, to points of light so small that they were 
only just distinguishable by the unaided eye, while the wind 
breathed warm and softly into the hollows of our canvas 
and sang soothing lullabies through the lightly strained 
rigging. 

Our observations, taken on the day before that upon 
which we expected to reach our destination, warned us that 
if we held on as we were going we might expect to be quite 
close to the islet by the dawn of the following morning; 
therefore, as a measure of precaution, Pearson gave 
instructions that the ship should be hove-to at eight bells of 
the middle watch, in order to avoid the possibility of 
running upon it in the dark. This was done, sail being made 
and the ship kept away again as soon as the first light of the 
new day began to steal across the face of the ocean. 

As soon as the sun was fairly above the horizon I 
wended my way aloft to the fore-topmast crosstrees to take 
a look round. I knew exactly where to look, for I kept a very 
careful reckoning of the ship's speed and the courses 
steered since noon of the previous day; and there, sure 
enough, right ahead, and at a distance of about fourteen 
miles, lay the destined hiding place of our treasure, an 
insignificantly small, crescent-shaped patch of verdure 
crowned with a few coconut palms, floating as it were on 
the breast of the sapphire sea, with a curved line of white 
surf on its western side marking the position of the 
inevitable coral reef enclosing the equally inevitable lagoon. 
It was, in fact, a typical atoll, with nothing to distinguish it 
from the thousands of others that are to be found in that 
part of the Pacific — save that it was unmarked upon even 
the most recently published charts. 

Like most of the atolls, its trend was approximately 
north and south, with its lagoon and the enclosing reef on 



its western side; therefore, as the wind just then happened 
to be blowing a gentle breeze from the southward I ordered 
the helmsman to shift his course a point to the westward, 
which would give us an offing of about two miles when we 
arrived abreast of the island, and afford us a soldier's wind 
with which to make our passage through the reef and enter 
the lagoon. 

I did not call Pearson immediately upon sighting the 
island, deeming it quite unnecessary to disturb him, merely 
for the purpose of informing him that it was in sight; but 
when the steward went below to call him at six bells, taking 
him his customary morning cup of chocolate, I bade the 
man inform him that our destination was close aboard, and 
he immediately came up on deck, in his pyjamas, to take a 
look at it. 

"Yes," said he, with the ship's telescope at his eye, 

"that is it, right enough, and no mistake. I recognize it by 
the enormous black boulder which you may see rearing 
itself on the southernmost extremity of the island. That 
alone is enough to distinguish it from the thousands of 
similar atolls that are to be found in these seas; for I do not 
believe that there is another of them that can show a 
similar peculiarity. All these atolls are, as you no doubt 
know, entirely of coral formation, and originally rise only a 
few inches above the waters' surface. Then the sand 
gradually accumulates on top of them, weed and debris of 
various kinds get washed up on the top of the sand, and soil 
is thus formed, from which springs a sparse vegetation, 
with usually a few coconut trees. But there is no rock, 
properly so called, apart from coral, in their structure, 
which makes the presence of that great black boulder there 
so remarkable." 

"Indeed!" I said. "And pray, how then do you account 
for its presence in that particular spot?" 

"Ah!" replied Pearson; "if you want a satisfactory reply 
to that question you must ask a wiser man than I can 



pretend to be. But I have my own opinion about it. I have 
examined that boulder very carefully which, I may tell you, 
is entirely detached from the rest of the island, merely 
resting upon it, as you see. It is composed of a dark-grey — 
almost black — crystalline substance, stands about thirty- 
five feet high above its coral bed, and is some thirty feet in 
girth at the height of a man. When you get close enough to 
it to examine it, as I have done, you will see that it is of 
entirely different structure from the rest of the island, and 
that it must have arrived there after the island was formed. 
My own impression is that it is simply an enormous 
meteorite that had its origin in the outer spaces beyond the 
range of our atmosphere, and that by a freak of chance it 
fell just where it did instead of plunging to the bottom of the 
ocean." 

I may as well say here that I afterward had an 
opportunity to closely inspect this interesting object, and, 
startling as Pearson's hypothesis may seem to many, I have 
very little doubt that it was correct. 

Eight bells found us abreast of the opening in the reef, 
whereupon Pearson ordered the ship to be wore round, and 
as soon as this was done he went up into the foretop to con 
us through the passage. We now began to shorten sail, and 
to overhaul the cable in preparation for coming to an 
anchor; and half an hour later were riding head to wind in 
the lagoon, about a quarter of a mile from the beach, with 
our canvas hauled down and clewed up, our anchor let go 
in four fathoms, and twenty fathoms of cable outside our 
hawsepipe. Then breakfast was piped, and all hands of us 
went below to get a good meal before beginning the 
important work of the day. 

Pearson was in high spirits that morning, and inclined 
to be more than usually talkative, his exuberance of spirits 
being due, in the first place, to the ease with which he had 
succeeded in persuading the men to forgo their claim to an 
immediate division of the plunder; and, in the next place, to 



the fact that we had at last reached the spot which he had 
fixed upon as a hiding place for that plunder; the fear of 
losing it through some accident or disaster having preyed 
upon his mind almost ever since he had obtained possession 
of it, as he now confided to me. Indeed, I was scarcely less 
glad than he, although I took care to conceal my satisfaction 
under an air of absolute indifference; for if the men had 
been stubborn, and had demanded a division, each man 
would of course have insisted on retaining his own share 
aboard the ship, with the result that only half instead of the 
whole of the treasure would have been left on the island, 
and this would have impaired very seriously the success of 
the plan which was gradually shaping itself in my brain for 
the restoration of the treasure to its lawful owners, or the 
underwriters who would doubtless be called upon to make 
good its loss. But even apart from this it would have been 
disastrous for Pearson to have yielded to the men's 
demands; for the possession of so much wealth, with no 
power to spend it, would have inevitably led to gambling, 
and gambling would have led to quarrels, fighting, 
bloodshed, and loss of life, probably ending up with a 
mutiny and all its accompanying horrors. This phase of the 
question had not apparently presented itself to the skipper, 
but it had to me, and it was therefore with feelings of more 
than ordinary satisfaction that I told myself we should, all 
being well, be free of that enormous treasure, with all its 
possibilities for evil, within the next twenty-four hours. 

Breakfast over, the skipper ordered the boats to be 
lowered and brought to the gangway. Then the treasure 
was brought on deck, carefully checked by a list which 
Pearson had made when the plunder was first brought from 
the Kronprinz Adalbert and passed down into the boats, 
together with several picks and shovels; and finally the 
boats were manned and pulled ashore, one division of them 
being under the skipper's command, while I had charge of 
the other. 



It seemed that Pearson — who evidently knew the 
island well — had practically settled already in his own 
mind the precise spot where the treasure should be 
concealed, for upon our arrival at the beach he immediately 
gave orders for the boxes to be carried to a certain spot 
whither he preceded them. This spot was situated a little to 
the northward of the centre of the island, close to its 
highest point, and where the soil which overlaid the coral 
was thickest, the height above high-water mark being just 
there about fourteen feet. Also it was in the midst of the 
small grove of coconut palms. 

"Here," he said, stamping his foot on the soil of a small 
bare space about fifteen feet square. "I think we can't 
better this spot. What say you, Anson?" 

I glanced carefully around, for it was of vital 
importance to the success of my plan that the concealment 
of the treasure should be as effective as possible. The 
position seemed quite a good one; there was a sufficient 
depth of soil, and the place appeared to be beyond the 
reach of the surf, even in the heaviest gales from the 
eastward, for I could detect no sign of seaweed or debris 
anywhere near it. 

"Yes," I said; "it seems good enough. Yet I think I can 
suggest a slight improvement. For instance, how would it be 
to uproot that tree carefully," and I pointed to a young 
coconut palm about twelve feet high, "enlarge the hole, out 
of which it will come, sufficiently to receive the boxes, and 
re-plant the tree on top of all? Nobody would ever be in the 
least likely to suspect the existence of buried treasure 
beneath a growing tree. Besides, it would serve as a mark 
indicating exactly where to dig, when we return to recover 
the treasure." 

"Yes; that is a very good idea," agreed Pearson. "The 
only question is: How are we going to distinguish that 
particular tree from all the others when we return? It will 
not do to mark it in any way, you know." 



'There will be no need/' I answered. "My plan is this. 
When the treasure has been buried, and the tree replanted, 
we will temporarily distinguish this palm from all the others 
by fastening my white jacket round the trunk. Then I will go 
over to yonder black boulder, and, with my sextant, take the 
angle between the tree and the extreme northern point of 
the island, which is quite sufficiently well defined for the 
purpose. That angle I will of course record in my notebook, 
to be afterwards copied into yours; then I will go over to the 
northern extremity of the island and similarly take the 
angle between the tree and the summit of the boulder, 
thus" — and I illustrated my idea by means of a sketch. 
"Thus, you see," I continued, "we shall always possess the 
means of setting off two straight lines which will intersect at 
the tree beneath which the treasure is buried, thus 
providing ourselves with an absolutely infallible guide." 

Pearson carefully studied my sketch for a few 
moments, and then handed it back to me. 

"Yes," he agreed, "that will do admirably; nothing 
could possibly be better. Now then, lads," he continued, 
turning to the men who were grouped around us intently 
listening to everything that was said, "get to work with your 
picks and loosen the soil carefully all round this tree; then 
dig out the sand and throw it well from you. You have heard 
Mr. Anson's suggestion. What we have to do is to uproot 
that coconut tree without injuring its roots. Then, as soon as 
we have got it out of the ground, we will enlarge the hole 
sufficiently to receive all the boxes; after which we will 
cover them in and re-plant the tree on top of all. No chance, 
then, of anybody else coming along and discovering our 
buried treasure. That's your sort, men, put your backs into 
it and we'll soon get this job over." 

My idea seemed to commend itself to the men, who 
chuckled and cracked rough jests over the novel notion of 
concealing property worth two millions sterling beneath a 
growing tree; and by the time that the dinner hour had 



arrived not only was the tree down and all its roots 
exposed, but the hole had been enlarged and deepened 
sufficiently to receive the treasure and to leave room for the 
replanting of the tree on the top of it. 

We all returned to the ship for the midday meal; but 
immediately it was over we jumped into the boats again and 
pulled for the beach, I taking my sextant along with me for 
the purpose of observing the angles which were to fix the 
position of the tree beneath which the treasure was to 
repose. The task of stowing the boxes in the bottom of the 
hole, on top of a tarpaulin which was afterward folded 
around and above them in order to protect them as much 
as possible from the rotting effect of moisture, was 
supervised by Pearson himself, while I stood beside him 
looking on. It was not a long job, by any means, and by eight 
bells of the afternoon watch the task was complete and the 
uprooted coconut palm replaced immediately over the 
centre of the buried treasure, the ground being well 
stamped down all round it and rendered firm and hard, so 
that there was little risk of the tree being blown down by 
the gales, which no doubt occasionally sweep over the 
island. 

Then, when all had been done to our complete 
satisfaction, and the disturbed soil once more carefully 
levelled, so that in the course of a few days all signs of 
disturbance would disappear, I took off my white drill jacket 
and secured it to the tree by lashing the sleeves round the 
trunk with spun yarn, taking care so to arrange the 
garment that its whiteness should be distinctly visible from 
the two extremities of the island. Then, tucking my sextant 
case under my arm, I walked first to the black boulder, 
accompanied — as I had quite expected — by Pearson, and 
proceeded to take very carefully the first angle and note it 
down on a leaf of my pocket book. When I had done this, 
intently watched all the while by the skipper, the latter took 
the sextant from me, stood exactly where I had been 



standing, applied the instrument to his eye, and carefully 
checked my observation, reading off the angle and 
comparing it with the figures which I had jotted down, and 
which I was meanwhile committing to memory Then, going 
to the northern extremity of the island, we repeated the 
process, after which Pearson coolly tore the leaf out of my 
notebook, folded it up, and slipped it into his pocket, saying: 

'T will take charge of this." 

I had quite anticipated some such action on his part, 
and had provided against it by memorizing the figures; 
therefore I made no sort of demur, but treated his 
behaviour quite as a matter of course. Our task was now 
completed; we therefore returned to the ship, hoisted in the 
boats, and — as there was still daylight enough remaining 
for our purpose — weighed and stood out to sea again, 
gaining an offing of a couple of miles before the sun 
disappeared in a blaze of glory beneath the western 
horizon. But before this, indeed immediately that we got on 
board again, I had contrived an opportunity to slip below to 
my cabin and there make a record in black and white of the 
precious figures of which Pearson fondly believed he had 
deprived me, but which I had been carrying securely in my 
mind from the moment when I had first read them off the 
arc of my instrument. 



Chapter 10: We Narrowly Escape 
Destruction 

"WELL, thank Heaven, that business is finished 
satisfactorily!" exclaimed Pearson, piously, to me, as he 
turned away after watching our treasure island until it 
vanished astern in the fast-gathering darkness of night. 
"And let me say now, Anson, that I am very much obliged to 
you for the assistance which you have rendered, not only in 
navigating the ship so perfectly, but also by devising so 
effective a scheme for the safe concealment of the treasure. 
You have been a real help to me, and you shall see that I 
know how to appreciate it properly. 

"And now, as to our next adventure. It is one in which 
you can engage with a clear conscience, for it has nothing 
whatever to do with piracy; it is, in fact, a treasure hunt of 
the real oldfashioned romantic kind, and means neither 
more nor less than the systematic rummaging of an old 
sunken wreck, which I have some reason to believe may 
possibly be that of the fabulously rich Acapulco galleon 
which disappeared during the year 1555 and was never 
afterward heard of. She is said to lie submerged in a 
sheltered spot, very favourably situated for diving 
operations, on one of the lesser- known Caroline group, an 
insignificant spot that is seldom visited, for the very 
excellent reason that the approaches to it are exceedingly 
dangerous, and when at last you have arrived, there is 
nothing on the island to reward your enterprise in getting 
there. I have very good reason to believe that the existence 
of the wreck is known only to me and one other person — 
who, by the way, sold his knowledge to me for half the 
realized value of whatever we may be able to recover from 
her — and after I had heard his story, and compared it with 
certain information compiled by myself, I came to the 



conclusion that it might be very well worth my while to 
strike a bargain with him and have a look at the wreck upon 
the first opportunity that offered —What are you smiling at, 
you young beggar? Til bet a dollar I can guess. You are 
amused at the simplicity of the man who would believe that 
I would honestly abide by my side of the bargain; now, 
aren't you?" 

"Yes," I answered frankly; "I confess that some such 
thought as that flitted through my mind." 

"Just SO; I knew it," returned Pearson, quite good- 
humouredly. "But, let me tell you, youngster, that, 
notwithstanding the Kronprinz Adalbert affair, those people 
who know me best are prepared to rely absolutely upon my 
promises, for they know by experience that whenever I 
make a definite promise I always keep it to the very letter. 
However, that is by the way. Now, let us have out the chart 
and ascertain the course to this next treasure island of 
ours." 

We went below together, and Pearson, entering his 
own cabin, brought forth the chart of the Pacific, with the 
assistance of which we had been navigating the ship, and 
spread it open on the table. 

"Now," said he, laying his finger on a pencil mark upon 
it, "this is the island which we have just left; and that," 
laying his finger upon an insignificant, unnamed dot on the 
southern outskirts of the Caroline group, "is our 
destination. What is our course from the one place to the 
other?" 

He laid the straight-edge through the two points, ruled 
a faint pencil line from one to the other, and then applied 
the parallel ruler to the line, afterward working it thence to 
the nearest compass diagram on the chart. 

"Nor'west, half west, as near as a toucher," he read off. 
"That's right, isn't it?" 

"Near enough to start with," I admitted. "I expect we 
shall be headed off a good many times before we arrive at 



our destination." 

"Yes, no doubt," he agreed, rolling up the chart, and 
turning away to go to his own stateroom, while I left the 
cabin for the deck, where I gave Ward, the acting second 
mate, the course which we were to steer. 

Our voyage through Polynesia and the maze of islands, 
shoals, and reefs known as the Navigator, Phoenix, Ellice, 
and Gilbert groups was a somewhat lengthy one, occupying 
a day or two over five weeks, and, apart from the usual 
vicissitudes of navigation under such circumstances, was 
entirely devoid of incident, with one notable and truly 
extraordinary exception. This incident — so astounding in 
its character that I almost hesitate to narrate it — occurred 
during the early hours of the morning, when we were 
cautiously feeling our way past the southernmost extremity 
of the Gilbert group of islands. 

A light air from the northward was blowing at the time, 
and we were heading up about west-nor'-west, close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, with all plain sail set, to our royals. 
The night was dark, but clear, the moon was but a few 
hours old and was consequently invisible, but the stars 
were shining with that brilliant yet mellow lustre which is 
only beheld in the tropics, the sky being cloudless and of an 
intensely deep indigo- blue tint, which somehow seemed to 
bring home to and enable one to realize more clearly than 
usual the infinity of space. It was my middle watch on deck, 
and I had just resumed my monotonous pacing of the 
weather side of the deck, between the main rigging and the 
binnacle, after striking six bells, when suddenly I became 
aware of a brilliant light shining all round about the ship 
and lighting up every detail of her structure as clearly as 
though the full moon had suddenly swung into the heavens. 
I threw up my head to seek the cause of the strange 
phenomenon, and at the same moment the helmsman and 
the hands clustered together on the forecastle emitted an 
outburst of the most extraordinary inarticulate cries, half- 



shrieks, half-groans, indicative of the utmost extremity of 
terror, that had ever assailed my ears. So hair-raising, 
indeed, was the cry of the helmsman that involuntarily I 
glanced at him — although the strange light was increasing 
in intensity with the most astounding rapidity — and I shall 
never forget the figure of blood-curdling terror which that 
man presented as, standing there with his left hand 
grasping a spoke of the wheel and his right arm extended 
pointing away to the northward, he gave utterance to 
strangling cry after cry, as though the very extremity of his 
fear was choking him. And all this time — it was probably 
not longer than a second or two in duration, but to me it 
seemed to cover two or three minutes — the men on the 
forecastle were also standing, like so many petrified figures, 
each with extended pointing arm and each giving utterance 
to shriek after shriek, the cries being like nothing human 
that I have ever heard before or since. 

Then I, too, looked up; and as I looked I believe that I 
also screamed, for at that moment a fresh succession of 
shrieks began to ring in my ears, and there was nobody but 
myself left to utter them. And where shall I find words to 
convey an adequate impression of the appalling spectacle 
that met my gaze? There are cases where mere words, 
however eloquent, utterly fail to convey anything even 
remotely approaching in vividness of description a 
particular happening, or to suggest anything of the 
paralysing thrill of horror that strikes one with the effect of 
an electric shock on beholding it, and the narrator has 
perforce to content himself with a mere lifeless statement of 
the bare facts. Let me, therefore, attempt to describe, as 
accurately as memory will permit, the awful sight that met 
my gaze, and the terrifying experience of the next few 
seconds. 

I have said that suddenly the darkness of night gave 
place to an illumination of the atmosphere comparable to 
that of the light of the full moon riding high in the heavens. 



and that this luminosity increased in intensity with 
incredible rapidity Glancing, then, in the direction toward 
which the shrieking helmsman was pointing, I became 
aware of an object, somewhat bigger than the apparent size 
of the moon, and about thirty degrees above the northern 
horizon, glowing white-hot, and of such dazzling brilliancy 
that it was difficult to look directly at it. It was evidently 
rushing at incredible speed through the air, for even as I 
gazed at it, fascinated, I could see its apparent size 
increasing, as also did the light which it emitted, until the 
glare of it obliterated the stars and the light became almost 
that of noon-day, while it left behind it a trail of sparks that 
must have been many miles in length. The mere sight of 
such a terrific object rushing at headlong speed athwart the 
sky was in itself startling enough to shake the nerves of any 
ordinary man, but what plunged us all into such a state of 
abject terror was the appalling fact that this awful missile, 
this enormous meteorite, several times more bulky than the 
Wanderer herself, was hurtling toward us as straight as 
though it were a shot from a titanic cannon aimed point- 
blank at us! Almost on the instant of its appearance we 
became conscious of the sound — a low muttering at first 
that rapidly strengthened to an awful, almost deafening 
roar — of its passage through the atmosphere. Presently we 
felt the heat of it, first as a somewhat warmer puff of wind, 
and then as though we were rapidly approaching a smelting 
furnace, or hanging over a foundry pit into which several 
tons of molten metal had just been poured, until the heat 
became so intense that I could feel the skin of my hands and 
face scorching in it. Finally, with the roar and blast of a 
tornado, with a gust of heat that would have been fatal had 
it not been so brief, and with an intolerable stench of 
burning, strongly charged with sulphurous fumes, it swept 
over the fore part of the ship at a height of about forty feet 
from the deck, and with a frightful hiss that was lost in a 



deafening explosion, plunged into the sea about two 
hundred fathoms to leeward of us. 

The shock of the explosion was so violent that the ship 
trembled and quivered to her keel, as though she had hit a 
rock, and where the meteorite had disappeared a great 
cloud of steam arose like a fogbank, a mighty blast of wind 
struck us aback, heeling the ship almost down to her beam 
ends, and — we breathed once more as she righted, for we 
realized that the catastrophe which had threatened us had 
been escaped as it might be by a hairbreadth, and we were 
still alive. 

But when our dazzled eyes recovered the power of 
vision, and we were once more able to distinguish our 
surroundings, we perceived that the ship was a wreck aloft, 
the fore topmast with all attached having vanished as 
completely — save for the charred heel of the spar 
projecting a foot or so above the cap — as though it had 
never existed, while the main topgallantmast was hanging 
over to leeward supported by its rigging and the topgallant 
sheets; the meteorite having apparently swept everything 
clean away above the foremast-head, while the fore 
topmast, in its fall, had dragged down the main 
topgallantmast. But this was not the worst of it, for when 
we had pulled ourselves together a bit, and had mustered 
the watch by the orders of the skipper — who had heard 
our cries and rushed on deck just in time to witness the 
passage of the meteor over the ship — we discovered that 
three men were missing; and I then had a fleeting memory 
of having caught sight, out of the corner of my eye as it 
were, of three forms frantically leaping the rail just as the 
meteor was about to strike us. As soon as this discovery was 
made we backed the mainyard, lowered a boat, and 
instituted a search for the missing men; but we never found 
them, although we pulled round the spot where we thought 
they should be for a good hour or more. 



By the time that we had given up the search, returned 
to the ship, and hoisted up the boat again, the dawn was so 
near that, the weather continuing fine. Captain Pearson 
determined to do nothing toward clearing away the wreck 
and repairing damages until the arrival of the new day But 
as soon as there was light enough to see by, the watch was 
set to work; and by eight bells of the morning watch all the 
wreckage had been cleared away, and the carpenter was 
busily engaged in preparing a new fore topmast and fore 
and main topgallantmasts to be sent aloft. We had a hard 
day's work before us, however; for when we came to look 
into matters we found that the whole of the standing and 
running rigging above the foretop, as well as the spars and 
canvas, would have to be replaced; and it was well on 
toward the end of the first dogwatch, that day, by the time 
that the new fore topmast was rigged and added, the new 
topsail-yard across, and the topsail bent and set, leaving the 
replacing of the fore and main topgallant- masts for the 
next day Fortunately the weather continued fine, and by 
the close of the following day we were once more all 
ataunto. 

A week later, having in the interim sighted Banaba and 
two other small islands, one of which was marked upon the 
chart but unnamed, while the other was not shown upon 
the chart at all, we reached our destination and came to an 
anchor inside the reef shortly after five bells in the 
afternoon watch. This island also was unnamed upon the 
chart, and fully bore out Pearson's description of it as being 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous of approach — being 
hemmed in on all sides by a perfect tangle of coral reefs — 
and offering no apparent inducement to the navigator to 
incur the risks which must be run in reaching it. It was 
indeed nothing more than a bare coral reef itself, an atoll of 
some six miles in diameter, about one-quarter of which had 
been tilted up, probably by an earthquake, to a height of 
some five feet above the sea level, forming a natural 



breakwater, under the lee of which a ship might safely ride 
at anchor in all weathers. There was not a particle of soil 
upon its entire surface, unless, indeed, a thin layer of sand 
here and there might be termed soil, and there was neither 
vegetation nor fresh water upon it; in fact, it was about as 
desolate and unattractive a spot as the mind of man could 
well imagine, its only sign of life being a cloud of sea birds 
which had made nesting places for themselves on the 
patches of sand. 

Having arrived tolerably early in the afternoon, we still 
had a few hours of daylight before us, and of these Pearson 
resolved to make the utmost possible use. Therefore, the 
moment that the anchor was down, he ordered away the 
gig, and, taking a lead line and a few other matters with 
him, pulled away toward the southernmost extremity of the 
lagoon, leaving me to superintend the furling of the canvas 
and the taking of such measures as I might deem fit for 
securing the safety of the ship. These measures, I may 
mention, consisted in getting the second anchor all ready to 
let go, if need were, sending down the royal and topgallant 
yards, and housing the fore and main topgallantmasts, 
which precautions I believed would suffice to enable us to 
ride out safely any gale that was likely to blow in those 
latitudes. 

While this work was going forward I saw the gig 
rowing hither and thither about the southernmost quadrant 
of the lagoon, and it needed not the powers of a seer to 
enable me to guess that Pearson was hunting for the 
supposed wreck of the galleon. The hunt lasted nearly a 
couple of hours, at the end of which time the boat became 
stationary for about half an hour, when the oars were once 
more thrown out and she headed for the ship. I brought the 
telescope to bear upon her, and when she had been under 
way some five minutes I saw that she had left behind her a 
buoy supporting a short staff, from the top of which 
fluttered a small red flag, from which I concluded that the 



skipper had been successful in his search. Half an hour 
later the boat came alongside, and Pearson ascended the 
accommodation ladder, smiling, and evidently upon the best 
of terms with himself. 

"Well, Anson," he remarked, coming up to me and 
patting me on the back, "it is all right; our trip to this out-of- 
the-way spot has not been in vain, for I have found the 
wreck, and buoyed it, as you may see. I had a little difficulty 
to start with, as my information was not very precise, but I 
dropped upon her at last, and I think we ought not to meet 
with very much difficulty in getting at the treasure which 
she is said to contain. She has a very slight list to port, and 
has sunk in the sand to within a foot or so of the level of her 
deck, but I am hoping that very little sand has worked its 
way into her interior, and if this should prove to be the case 
we ought to be able to explore her cabins and hold with 
ease. All three of her masts are gone, and she is of course 
very much overgrown with weed; but her decks seem to lie 
tolerably clear, and there are only five and a quarter 
fathoms of water over her main deck, so the operation of 
getting down to her ought to be easy enough." 

"Y — e — s," I agreed, "provided, of course, that you 
happen to possess a proper diving equipment. Otherwise I 
am afraid that you will not find it quite so easy as you 
imagine." 

Pearson laughed. 

"My dear Anson," he remonstrated, "I am afraid you 
have a very poor opinion of my perspicacity. Do you really 
imagine, now, that I am such an idiot as to start out upon a 
search for treasure buried in a sunken wreck, without 
possessing the foresight to provide myself with everything 
necessary to ensure my success? I have, stowed away down 
below, two complete diving suits, brand new, with air pump, 
an ample length of air tube, and all accessories complete; 
moreover, I took lessons in diving from Messrs. Siebe & 



Gorman, of whom I purchased the gear; so I do not 
anticipate any difficulty in that respect." 

"Then that is all right," I answered, "and I make my 
most humble apologies for permitting the thought to enter 
my mind that you might possibly have forgotten so 
necessary an item of equipment. One does sometimes 
forget the most obvious things, you know; but I ought not to 
have supposed you capable of such a lapse." 

"No," agreed Pearson, almost childishly gratified at my 
tribute to his foresight, "you ought not, Anson. But never 
mind, I forgive you this time, so we'll say no more about it. I 
see, by the way — glancing aloft — that you have looked far 
enough ahead to anticipate the possibility of such a 
contingency as a 'blow' before we are ready to leave this 
anchorage, and I am very pleased with the precautions 
which you have taken. They ought to prove amply sufficient 
for the worst weather that we are at all likely to meet with 
in these seas." 

"So I thought," said I. "When do you propose to begin 
your diving operations?" 

"To-morrow," answered Pearson, "as soon as we can 
get the gear on deck and into the boat. We will use the first 
cutter as a diving boat, because she is the biggest, barring 
the launch, and one needs plenty of room to move about in 
a diving boat. By the way, I shall want you to come along 
and take charge of the operations while I am under water; 
you are the most intelligent fellow in the ship, and a certain 
amount of intelligence is necessary, if all is to go well with 
the man who is down below. Seems queer, doesn't it, to be 
anchored out here in mid-ocean, so to speak, with nothing 
in sight but a strip of coral so low that, if it were not for the 
spray of the breakers, one could see the horizon beyond it." 

It did indeed; so queer as to be almost uncanny. Yet the 
scene was by no means without charm, of a kind. It was 
during the period of the north-east monsoon, and a 
moderate breeze was blowing from that quarter, to which. 



of course, the ship rode head to wind, with the highest point 
of the island in line with her jibboom-end, distant about a 
mile, and beyond it a line of surf about two miles long 
stretching athwart her bows. The sun was by this time 
nearing his setting, and his level beams, striking the cloud 
of spray raised by the breaking surf, produced a singularly 
brilliant and vivid rainbow which lasted until the great 
luminary had entirely vanished beneath the horizon. This 
rainbow, seen against a background of sky of the purest, 
richest blue, was remarkably beautiful; and when it at 
length vanished one had but to face about toward the west 
to behold a sky ablaze with all the richest and most vivid 
colours of a glowing tropical sunset, every tint of which was 
faithfully reproduced in the placid waters of the lagoon. The 
effect, however, was transient in the extreme, for within the 
space of a short five minutes all those gorgeous hues had 
faded to an all-pervading grey, the sky to the eastward 
darkened, star after star twinkled into view, until the entire 
vault of heaven was studded with them, the cries of the sea 
birds returning to their nests became silent, and it was 
night, solemn and mysterious, with nothing to break the 
silence but the whisper of the breeze aloft and the 
everlasting thunder of the surf beating upon the reef. 

Pearson was essentially a lazy man when there was no 
especial demand for activity on his part, and it was 
therefore quite characteristic of him that, although he fully 
believed there was a treasure of fabulous value close at 
hand, to be had merely for the taking, he did not appear on 
deck the next morning until his usual hour of eight o'clock; 
and even then there was no sign or trace of eagerness or 
impatience in his aspect and demeanour. As the bell struck 
eight he emerged from the companion, clad as usual in 
spotless white, glanced round at the sky and sea, bade me 
good morning and expressed the opinion that we were 
going to have a fine day, and then drifted off to his wicker 



deck chair, into which he settled himself carefully to await 
placidly the steward's summons to breakfast. 

But after breakfast, when the time for action had really 
arrived, he was altogether a different man; he laid aside his 
languid, insouciant manner as he would a garment, his 
speech was crisp and energetic, and not only were his own 
movements full of vigour and activity, but he inspired those 
who were working under his directions with the same spirit 
of keenness. The first cutter was lowered and brought to 
the gangway, the diving paraphernalia was roused on deck, 
overhauled, passed over the side, and stowed in the boat, 
each article in its proper place, together with the several 
tools that would probably be required, and all the other 
preparations for a strenuous day's work were made with a 
rapidity and precision that would have reflected no 
discredit to a British man-o'-war. Then, when everything 
was quite ready, this extraordinary man went below, to 
reappear, a minute or two later, clad simply in a single 
garment of thinnest wool that fitted him skin-tight from 
throat to ankle, over which, as soon as we had shoved off 
from the ship's side, he proceeded to don the thick woollen 
shirt, drawers, and stockings which constitute the 
intermediate portions of the diver's usual dress, while I sat 
in the sternsheets and steered the boat toward the buoy 
surmounted by a red flag which marked the position of the 
wreck. 

It took us just forty minutes to pull from the ship to the 
buoy, the men pulling easy by Pearson's express command; 
and as soon as we were anchored fairly over the wreck the 
skipper proceeded to explain carefully to me the entire 
mechanism and working of the air pump, the correct 
method of tending the air tube and signal line, and the 
simple code of signals whereby the diver and those in the 
boat communicate with each other; and when he was 
satisfied that I had mastered my lesson he proceeded with 
my help to induct himself into the diving dress proper. 



consisting of the single waterproof garment enveloping the 
body from neck to feet, the stout boots with heavy lead 
soles, the back and breast weights, and, lastly, the copper 
helmet to which the air tube is attached and to which is 
fitted a valve for the discharge of superfluous air. This 
helmet is very ingeniously attached to the body dress by 
means of a metal collar fitted with thumbscrews, the setting 
up of which renders the joint watertight; and similarly the 
cuffs of the body dress are rendered watertight by means of 
stout elastic bands which grip the dress tightly round the 
wrists, leaving the hands of the diver bare and free for 
work. The helmet is pierced with three circular orifices, one 
in front and one on each side, to enable the diver to view 
clearly his surroundings; the orifices, of course, being fitted 
with thick plate glass, the front orifice being arranged to 
open by unscrewing the frame which carries the glass, and 
the closing of this opening is the last operation in the 
preparation of the diver for going under water. So long as 
the front of the helmet is open the diver remains in touch 
with the outer world, he breathes the natural atmosphere, 
and can converse freely with those about him; but when 
once his front glass is screwed in he is cut off completely 
from his fellows, he can communicate by signal or slate only, 
and is dependent upon the pump for every breath he 
draws. As the attendant screws in the front glass he gives 
the word "Pump!" to those at the air pump, lightly taps the 
helmet as a signal to the diver that all is ready, and the 
operation of diving begins by the diver climbing 
ponderously over the side of the boat and leisurely 
descending the ladder hung over the side for his 
accommodation. The word "leisurely" is used advisedly, it 
being very desirable that the descent should be made 
gradually, otherwise the steadily increasing pressure of the 
water would tend to send the blood to the head of the diver, 
with more or less unpleasant consequences. The operation 
of diving was, however, in the present case, an exceedingly 



simple one, for the water was comparatively shallow — only 
thirty-one and a half feet — and as clear as glass, so that 
Pearson would not be exposed to any very serious pressure, 
while, if careful not to stir up the sand, he would be able to 
see what he was about almost as perfectly as though 
working in the open air. Our party, exclusive of Pearson 
himself, consisted of two men working the air pump, two 
more as reliefs to the first-named and to lend a hand 
generally as might be required, one man to tend the signal 
line, and myself to tend the air tube. 

Sitting on the gunwale of the boat, as I did, while 
gradually paying out the air tube as Pearson descended, it 
was easy for me to follow the diver's every movement and 
note his every action. Thus, the first thing which attracted 
my attention was the fact that the ladder, which was only 
twelve feet long, did not reach nearly to the deck of the 
wreck, and that when Pearson reached the last rung he 
simply lowered himself by his hands, accomplishing the 
remainder of the descent by means of a rope reaching from 
the foot of the ladder to the deck of the wreck. Arrived 
there, he stood for a minute or so looking round him, and in 
accordance with our instructions we who were tending the 
signal line and air pump at once ceased to pay out, our 
orders being that we were constantly to keep them tight, by 
maintaining a gentle strain upon them in order that they 
might not loop or kink and thus entail the risk of fouling 
some portion of the wreckage. 

And very strange must his surroundings have 
appeared to Pearson, for, as I understood him, this was the 
first time that he had actually descended in open water. In 
the first place, there was the wreck herself, a quaint craft of 
oldfashioned model with narrow, high- peaked quarters and 
a full poop of about one-third her entire length, the deck of 
which sloped steeply forward from the taffrail to the break, 
which was still protected by a massive rail pierced by two 
openings giving access to the remains of the port and 



starboard poop ladders. Then came the main deck, upon 
which Pearson was standing, while forward there towered a 
short topgallant forecastle, square-ended, with a small 
triangular- shaped platform ahead of it, forming the bow of 
the ship, with its deep curved headrails still intact and 
surmounted by what was doubtless the ship's figurehead. 
From the junction of the square-ended forecastle with the 
bows proper a short stumpy spar — the bowsprit — 
projected, steeving almost as steeply upward as a mast, 
with a few of its stays and guys still intact, while ropes' 
ends, long and short, depended from its extremity and 
swayed slowly and solemnly to and fro to the slight 
movement of the water. Out of the after end of the 
forecastle rose the short, thick stump of the foremast, just 
abaft which something that was doubtless the remains of a 
ladder led from the top of the forecastle down to the main 
deck; the stump of the mainmast sprang from the main 
deck about eight feet forward of the front of the poop, and 
about midway between the front of the poop and the taffrail 
stood the stump of the mizenmast, with protuberances 
before and abaft it which were probably skylights. The 
taffrail itself was adorned with the framework of three 
enormous poop lanterns and the upstanding fragment of 
what I conjectured might have been the ensign staff. This 
was as much as I, from my position in the boat, could 
discern of the wreck, and I doubted very much whether 
Pearson could see more, for the entire hull of the ship, or at 
least as much of her as showed above the surface of the 
sand, was thickly coated with rank green sea grass, so long 
that, as Pearson stood, he was buried in it up to his waist. 
The water was swarming with fish of various kinds — 
except, apparently, sharks, of which thus far none had put 
in an appearance — and it was amusing to see how they 
gathered about the diver, swimming round and round him, 
and nosing him seemingly with the view of ascertaining 
whether or not he was good to eat. But they evidently did 



not like the air bubbles which continuously escaped from 
the valve of his helmet, for they were one and all extremely 
careful to give them a wide berth. 

Having leisurely gazed around him and taken careful 
note of his surroundings, Pearson presently began to move 
cautiously about the deck, moving a step at a time and 
feeling before him with his feet for possible breaches in the 
deck, feeling also with his hands at the various 
protuberances that revealed themselves here and there, 
some of which he identified as culverins, or sakers, while 
others proved to be such portions of the ship's equipment 
as the capstan, the fiferails round the base of the masts, 
and so on. Then, having made the complete circuit of the 
main deck, he minutely examined the face of the poop, 
feeling all over it with his hands and cutting away the sea 
grass here and there with the stout sharp knife which 
formed a portion of his equipment. Presently he 
disappeared from view, having apparently found one of the 
openings giving ingress to the cabin, and we lost sight of 
him for nearly half an hour, during which, in accordance 
with our instructions, we signalled to him at brief intervals 
to enquire if he was all right, receiving on each occasion a 
prompt and satisfactory reply. Finally he reappeared, once 
more glanced about him, and proceeded to one of the poop 
ladders, which he carefully examined by feeling over it with 
his hands. Apparently he found it still sound enough here 
and there to trust his weight to it, for he gradually made his 
way up it, and presently stood upon the poop. Here he 
again paused for a brief space, looking about him, after 
which he proceeded to examine the protuberances that I 
had taken to be companion and skylights. He examined 
these pretty exhaustively, hacking away freely with his knife 
at the long, thick weed with which they were covered, until 
he seemed to have fully satisfied himself as to their 
character, when he gave the signal that he was about to 
come up, and, five minutes later, swung himself in over the 



gunwale of the boat, seated himself upon the nearest 
thwart, and signed to have the front glass of his helmet 
unscrewed. 



Chapter 11: We Rifle the Sunken 
Galleon 

"You need not take off my helmet; I am going down 
again presently" remarked Pearson, when I had unscrewed 
his front glass. "I have only come up to take a rest and get a 
breath of fresh air; what you have been pumping down to 
me tastes strongly of oil." 

"And how did you find matters down below?" I asked. 
"Did you experience any queer sensations?" 

"None worth mentioning," answered Pearson. "Indeed 
I was surprised that, considering I am only a novice and this 
is the first time I have been down in open water, I felt so 
thoroughly at ease. Beyond a loud and persistent singing of 
the ears, and a slight feeling of numbness in the fingers, I 
experienced practically no unusual sensations at all. I am 
astonished to find that diving is so easy; but then, of course, 
the water is pleasantly warm, and by no means deep." 

"Quite so," I said. "Well, it is satisfactory to know that 
you feel so thoroughly at ease down below, and are able to 
remain there so long. Do you know that you have been 
under water for rather more than an hour?" 

"No," answered Pearson, "I certainly did not know 
that; to me it seemed that I had scarcely been half that 
time. But then, everything was so novel and interesting that 
I suppose the time slipped away without my noticing it." 

"No doubt," I agreed. "I saw that you succeeded in 
making your way into the cabin under the poop. Did you 
find anything of interest there?" 

"To tell you the truth I scarcely know what I found," 
answered Pearson. "There is what I take to be the main 
cabin, and two or more smaller cabins or staterooms; but it 
was so pitch dark inside that I could see nothing. When I 
again go down, presently, I will take a scraper with me to 



scrape away the weed, which is so slippery that it is almost 
impossible to stand upon it. And I will also see if I cannot 
break away and get rid of the skylights. The water is so 
marvellously clear and transparent that if I could clear 
away the skylights I ought to have plenty of light to work by. 
Tobin/' to one of the men, "just overhaul those scrapers, 
and pass over to me the sharpest you can find. Is there a 
crowbar in the boat? Good! Bend the end of that rope on to 
it and lower it down on to the poop of the wreck. And now, 
Anson, if you will screw in my front window I will go below 
again; there is any amount of work to be done before I shall 
be able really to start my hunt for the treasure." 

Five minutes later Pearson was once more standing on 
the poop of the sunken galleon, passing ropes round the 
skylight for us above to drag at it, while he with the aid of 
the crowbar sought to break away the structure from its 
fastenings to the deck. In this, after half an hour's 
strenuous work, we were successful, the main skylight 
ultimately yielding to our drag and the skipper's vigorous 
application of the crowbar, and coming up bodily to the 
surface, leaving a yawning aperture in the deck about six 
feet long by three feet wide, through which Pearson 
incontinently dropped, remaining lost to our view for nearly 
twenty minutes. But it was an unwise thing to do, 
considering that he could almost as easily have made his 
way into the cabin from the main deck, for when he wanted 
to get out again he found it impossible to do so without our 
assistance, and even then he got jammed under one of the 
coamings and could not be released until we contrived to 
manoeuvre the boat right over the opening and get a 
straight upward drag, when out he came, so thoroughly 
scared that he signalled to be hauled up forthwith, and 
declared, when he came up, that he had done enough 
diving for one day. We therefore removed his helmet and 
boots, drew off the indiarubber diving dress, coiled up the 
air pipe and line, closed the pump case, straightened up 



generally, and, weighing our anchor, leisurely made our way 
back to the ship. 

Here we found that during our absence the boatswain 
had been busy, with a strong gang of men, easing up and 
overhauling the rigging, examining the mastheads in the 
wake of the ship, serving and parcelling afresh where 
required, putting on fresh chafing mats here and there, 
scraping the wooden and repainting the steel spars, and 
generally "making good", while the sail- maker in like 
fashion was engaged in unbending the sails one by one, 
examining them carefully, and putting in a new cloth here 
and there; all of which services were very necessary 
considering the length of time that we had been at sea. In 
fact, Pearson, excellent seaman that he was, had 
determined that, as we were likely to be in harbour for 
some time, he would seize the opportunity to give hull, 
spars, and rigging a thorough overhaul, and make good, so 
far as might be, all wear and tear; consequently the ship 
was in a state of general disorder. Yet the disorder was 
more apparent than real, for everything was being done 
quite systematically, one thing at a time, so that, had the 
occasion arisen, we might have put to sea again at half an 
hour's notice. As for Pearson, he evidently considered that 
he had done quite as much as could reasonably be expected 
of him, for that day at least, so dragging his chair right aft 
to the wheel grating, out of everybody's way, he planted 
himself therein and read and smoked cigars right up to the 
moment when the steward summoned us below to dinner. 

A good night's rest seemed completely to have 
dissipated the skipper's scare of the preceding day, for 
when he came on deck upon the following morning he gave 
instructions for the diving boat and her crew to be ready to 
leave the ship immediately after breakfast, and for enough 
food to be passed down into her to enable us to remain at 
the wreck all day; it was evident also that he had been 
planning a fairly heavy day's work for himself, as he gave 



instructions for several extra tools and pieces of gear to be 
put into the boat, and, finally, for the pinnace to be hoisted 
out and steam raised in her, in order that she might tow us 
to the scene of operations and remain in attendance upon 
us. 

In due course these several orders were executed, and 
the taste of our breakfast coffee was scarcely out of our 
mouths when we of the diving party found ourselves once 
more anchored over the wreck and making all our 
preparations for a long and strenuous day's work. And now 
the curiosity which I had experienced as to Pearson's 
reasons for bringing the steam pinnace upon the scene was 
satisfied; for while the skipper was dressing for his first 
descent he gave us a rough outline of his plans for the day, 
together with instructions as to the manner in which we 
were to assist in carrying out those plans; from which it 
appeared that our first task was to assist him as far as 
possible in removing the two remaining skylights and the 
companion from the deck of the galleon, in order that he 
might have as much light as possible to assist him in the 
exploration of the cabins; and the task of the pinnace was to 
help in dragging away those structures by steaming ahead 
at the full power of her engine, with a stout rope stretching 
from herself to the structure to be demolished. There is no 
need to describe in detail the various manoeuvres by means 
of which we sought to accomplish our object; let it suffice to 
say that not only were our efforts crowned with complete 
success, but that, encouraged by that success, we went a 
long step farther, actually contriving to remove the entire 
poop deck, and so lay the grand saloon and its adjacent 
cabins open to the light of day before we returned to the 
Wanderer that night. As for Pearson, he was a perfect 
marvel, remaining under water the whole of the day, with 
the exception of four spells of about half an hour each for 
rest, and an hour for dinner and a smoke, and working 
strenuously all the time with saw, axe, and crowbar to 



loosen the fastenings, while we up above hove and dragged, 
and the pinnace tugged with the full power of her engine. I 
was astonished at the amount of work which we succeeded 
in accomplishing that day; yet, after all, it was not so very 
surprising when one came to reflect that the wreck had lain 
under water for more than three hundred and fifty years, 
and that, while most of her timber was still quite sound, her 
metal fastenings had been to a great extent eaten away by 
the action of the salt water upon them during that long 
period of submersion. 

It was while we were returning- from the wreck at the 
close of the fourth day of our operations that Pearson 
broached to me the proposal that I should don the second 
diving suit and descend with him to assist in breaking a way 
to the spot where the treasure was thought to be 
concealed. He had already searched exhaustively the whole 
of the cabins which we had unroofed by the removal of the 
poop, without finding any sign of the whereabouts of the 
treasure chests; but this did not discourage us in the least, 
for we had long ago come to the conclusion that whatever 
treasure might be on board would be found securely 
stowed away in the run of the ship, and Pearson had made 
more than one determined effort to penetrate to that spot, 
but had been baffled by the intricate cabin arrangements 
beneath the main deck, and the pitchy darkness of the 
ship's interior, which he had only been able to dissipate 
very inadequately by means of a small portable electric 
lamp. He also admitted privately to me that he had found 
himself greatly hampered by nervousness generated by the 
feeling, of which he could not rid himself, of his loneliness 
down there in the cavernous interior of the hull, and of the 
utter impossibility of securing help, should he ever find 
himself suddenly in a position of difficulty. He expressed the 
opinion that if I were to accompany him that feeling of 
nervousness would in all probability disappear completely, 
and that, the two of us being together, I also should be free 



from it; while there was no doubt that we two, working 
together in concert, would be able to accomplish much 
more than double the amount of work of one man labouring 
alone. 

Pearson made the proposal in a manner which 
rendered it clear to me that he would regard my 
acquiescence as a very great favour. But the fact was that 
the idea appealed to me very strongly; his first descent, and 
the ease with which he had seemed to move about under 
water, had awakened within me a distinct desire to 
accompany him and to share the novel sensations which 
must be his in what was practically a new world, and with 
his every succeeding descent the desire had grown 
stronger. I therefore needed very little persuasion to induce 
me to accede to his request; and since he had, with his 
usual forethought, provided himself with two complete sets 
of diving gear, there was no reason at all that I could see 
why I should not consent, and I accordingly did so with the 
utmost readiness, to his great delight. 

"My dear fellow," he said with effusion, when I 
expressed my readiness to accompany him, "you have 
conferred upon me a greater favour than you can yet 
understand, although I dare say you will when you find 
yourself down in the darksome recesses of the ship. It was 
the feeling of being absolutely alone and entirely cut off 
from the upper world, with nobody to help me in the event 
of my being taken suddenly ill, that got upon my nerves and 
induced a feeling of panic that I had hard work to conquer, 
and which was in itself a formidable source of peril. But I 
feel certain that when we are both down and working 
together the feeling of companionship will effectually 
prevent the recurrence of any unpleasant sensation; and 
we shall moreover get through our work in less than half 
the time that it would have taken me to accomplish it 
singlehanded." 



So eager was Pearson to have what he termed the 
advantage of my companionship that he unpacked the 
second set of diving gear that same night, after our return 
to the WandereA and, not content with that, he kept me out 
of my bunk until after midnight, giving me information and 
hints as to my manner of conduct when I should find myself 
under water. And on the following morning he was up at 
daybreak, personally overhauling the diving suit and 
apparatus which were to be devoted to my use, in order 
that there might be no hitch upon our arrival at the scene 
of operations. 

The employment of the second suit of diving gear 
involved the employment of an additional boat and an extra 
gang of men; therefore, when we left the ship on the 
morning which was to witness my first essay as a diver, the 
pinnace had two boats in tow, and Pearson spent the time 
occupied in the passage from the Wanderer to the wreck in 
my boat, coaching the new hands in their several duties. 
Under ordinary circumstances I think I should scarcely 
have cared to entrust my life to a gang of raw hands — for 
that was certainly what I was about to do — but it was 
arranged that the two diving boats should be lashed 
alongside each other, so that Pearson's gang, who had by 
this time become quite experienced operators, might keep 
an eye upon the men who were to work my air pump and 
tend my pipe and line, by which arrangement I thought that 
it was scarcely possible for anything to go very seriously 
wrong. The greatest danger which we had to guard against 
was the fouling of the two pipes and lines; but that was a 
matter which depended quite as much upon ourselves as 
upon the men in the boats, and Pearson and I were both of 
opinion that we could trust ourselves to take care of that 
part of the business. 

My induction into my diving suit proceeded 
simultaneously with the same operation on Pearson's part, 
and was quite successfully accomplished under my own 



supervision; for I was by this time quite familiar with the 
whole operation, and it was not until the front glass had 
been screwed into my helmet, and my only means of 
communication with my attendants was by signal, that I 
experienced any peculiar sensations. Even then, the sudden 
rush of air into my helmet as the pumpers began to work 
did not greatly disturb me, for I knew that it would come 
and was quite prepared for it; but I was certainly not 
prepared for the sudden qualm of nervousness that thrilled 
through me as I began to descend the diving ladder and felt 
the waters close over my head. For a moment I was almost 
irresistibly tempted to return to the boat forthwith and 
abandon the attempt to descend; but reason came to my 
aid, I told myself that my fears were absolutely groundless, 
so summoning all my resolution, I continued my descent, 
and presently found myself standing on the deck of the 
galleon beside Pearson. He had a slate slung round his neck 
and a stick of chalk attached to it by a string, and the first 
thing he did was to unsling the slate and write upon it: 

"How do you feel, now that you are at the bottom of the 
sea?" 

Then he handed the slate and chalk to me, and I wrote, 
beneath his question: 

"Quite all right, thanks, except for a rather 
disagreeable buzzing in the ears." 

He took the slate from me, read what I had written, 
obliterated the writing with the palm of his hand, and 
wrote: 

"That is nothing. You will soon cease to notice it. Now 
let us start to work." 

He showed me this, and, when I had read the writing, 
obliterated it, slung the slate round his neck again, and led 
the way to the scene of operations. As the work which we 
were about to undertake had all been pre-arranged, we 
both knew exactly where to go and what to do; and by the 
time that I had been under water half an hour I had almost 



forgotten the novelty of my situation, so absorbed was I in 
my work; in fact it was Pearson who was the first to propose 
a return to the surface for a rest and a little fresh air. The 
moment that we were once more seated in our respective 
boats, with the front glasses of our helmets unscrewed, my 
companion anxiously enquired what my sensations had 
been during the period of my sojourn under water; and 
when I gave them as well as I could he confessed himself 
astonished that I had experienced so little discomfort, and 
expressed the opinion that I was what he termed "a born 
diver", and that, now that I had taken so naturally to the 
vocation, another week's labour should suffice us to 
accomplish our task. 






SEARCMING FOR THE TREASURE 


Pajc ‘JuO 


But he was wrong there, for it was the best part of a 
month before we finished finally with the wreck. For when, 
after great labour, we at length succeeded in forcing our 
way down into the run of the ship, there was no trace of 
treasure of any description to be found there; then, for the 
first time, the dreadful suspicion that, after all, the wreck 
upon which we had expended so much time and toil might 
not be the ship we had supposed, seized upon Pearson, and 
for a whole day he abstained from visiting the wreck, 
oscillating between the desire to push his investigations to 
the bitter end and a disposition to abandon all further 
effort. By this time, however, I was quite as practised a 
diver as he was. I found the work not only agreeable but 
absolutely fascinating, and having already done so much I 
thought it would be a thousand pities to leave our task 
unfinished; I therefore proposed that we should make an 
effort to ascertain the identity of the wreck by excavating 
the sand about her stern until we had removed sufficient to 
enable us to read her name; and this he instantly agreed to, 
at the same time objurgating himself because the idea had 
occurred to me and not to him. The next day, therefore, we 
set about this task and — fortunately, there was not very 
much sand to remove — after two days' arduous work 
established beyond all question the fact that the wreck was 
that of the Santa Maria Magdalena — the missing galleon! 

Thus encouraged, we resumed our labours with a will, 
and, to make a long story short, eventually discovered a 
small but strongly constructed room right down in the 
bottom of the ship, which, upon being broken open, was 
found to be more than half-full of stout, ironbound chests 
and small but heavy packages securely bound in what had 
once been raw hide; which packages, upon one of them 
being sent to the surface and opened, appeared to be 
neither move nor less than so many gold bricks, each of 
them weighing about forty pounds. These bricks were 
stowed in tiers, twenty bricks long by ten bricks wide. 



consequently each tier contained two hundred bricks; and 
there were three complete tiers of them, consequently 
there were exactly six hundred bricks in all, to say nothing 
of nine chests, the contents of which we did not know until 
afterward. I had a very hazy notion of the value of gold, in 
the form in which we had found it, but Pearson seemed to 
have some knowledge of the matter, and as we returned to 
the ship, on the evening of the day upon which we made the 
discovery, he figured it out on the slate, and then informed 
me, in an excited whisper, that if our estimate of the weight 
of the brick was correct, if the bricks were all gold, and all 
of them were of equal weight with the sample which we had 
sent up to the surface, our find was worth well over a 
million sterling! I confess that the announcement of these 
figures somewhat disappointed me, for I had imagined that 
such a mass of gold as we believed we had found must have 
been worth several millions; strange to say, I had forgotten 
for the moment the bulk of the gold which we took from the 
Kronprinz Adalbert. I may as well mention here that every 
one of those bricks did eventually prove to be pure gold, 
and that although they did not all weigh exactly the same, 
there was not one of them which fell short of forty pounds 
in weight; indeed, they averaged close upon forty-two 
pounds each. 

As for the chests, they each measured about twenty 
inches long, sixteen inches wide, and a foot deep, and were 
all strongly bound with iron, their angles also being 
protected by a strip of the same metal. They were identical 
in appearance as well as in size, except that one was 
distinguished from the rest by the iron with which it was 
bound being of a somewhat ornamental character, being 
worked into scrolls that spread their convolutions over the 
entire surface of the wood, while that of the others was 
quite plain. This difference of appearance led us to believe 
that the chest decorated with scrollwork might possibly be 
the most valuable of them all, and we therefore decided to 



send it to the surface first. We were obliged to move two of 
the other chests in order to get at it, and in doing so the 
first thing which struck us was the extraordinary weight of 
the chests; for even under water, where, as is of course well 
known, objects weigh much less than they do in air, it was 
as much as the united efforts of Pearson and myself could 
accomplish to lift and carry them a few feet at a time. The 
decorated chest, however, although decidedly heavy, was by 
no means so ponderous as the rest, and we got it out of the 
treasure room, conveyed it up on deck, and slung it without 
much difficulty. But it cost us two whole days of strenuous 
labour to get the other eight out and send them to the 
surface. The completion of this task, however, entirely 
cleared the treasure room of its contents and brought our 
labours at the wreck to an end; for we concluded that we 
had now secured all the treasure that the galleon 
contained, and that it would simply be a waste of time and 
labour to explore her further. 

The chests having been safely transferred to the 
Wanderer, our next business was to open them and 
ascertain the character of their contents; and we naturally 
decided to begin with the chest decorated with the 
ornamental scrollwork. None of the chests was fastened by 
a lock — the lid appeared to have simply been put on and 
then fastened down by the iron bands being bent over it 
and then firmly nailed down — consequently, in order to 
open them, it was found necessary to cut through the iron 
bands with a cold chisel. It was a somewhat tedious job, for, 
as Pearson was anxious that the chests themselves should 
not be damaged in any way, the work had to be gone about 
with a considerable amount of care; but when at length the 
lid of the chest was carefully prised open, and the contents 
revealed, the sight which met our eyes amply rewarded us 
for all our labour. For the interior of the chest was divided 
into four equal compartments filled to the brim respectively 
with uncut diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls! I had 



never beheld such an extraordinary sight in my life, nor 
indeed had any of the others who crowded round to gaze at 
and gloat over the spectacle. The dazzling brilliance of that 
great mass of diamonds, uncut though they were, the rich 
ruddy glow of the rubies, the pure deep green of the 
emeralds, and the soft, satiny sheen of the pearls — which 
did not seem to have suffered in the least from their long 
imprisonment in the chest — combined to make a picture 
which irresistibly reminded one of the story of Aladdin in 
the Arabian Nights. Surely, thought I, human eyes had 
never gazed upon such incalculable wealth as was 
represented by the contents of that chest since it was 
packed! We had only the very vaguest idea of the value of 
those contents, but we were all agreed that it must amount 
to at least a million, while some enthusiastically declared 
that it could not be less than ten millions! But it was 
dangerous to permit such extravagant ideas to take root in 
the minds of such ignorant persons as those who formed 
the bulk of the Wanderer's crew, so Pearson promptly 
nipped them in the bud by the assurance that we might all 
regard ourselves as exceedingly lucky if the sale of the 
gems, even though it should be conducted with the utmost 
circumspection, realized half a million. 

Then followed the examination of the contents of the 
remaining eight chests, which proved to consist, in almost 
equal proportions, of gold dust, gold and silver bars, and 
pieces of eight packed in stout leather bags, each 
containing one thousand pieces. I forget now the precise 
number of bags which we found in the chests; but there 
were sufficient of them, taken in conjunction with the 
remainder of the treasure, to demonstrate beyond all doubt 
the truth of the legend that the Santa Maria Magdalena had 
been by far the richest galleon that ever sailed the salt seas. 

Meanwhile, during the operations of Pearson and 
myself at the wreck, the boatswain, the carpenter, and the 
sailmaker had busied themselves to such good purpose 



that, between them, they had put the Wanderer in as 
perfect order as she had been when she first spread her 
canvas to the breeze; consequently, with the safe stowage 
of the last chest in the ship's strong room there was nothing 
to prevent our immediate departure from the island, or reef 
rather; for it was really nothing more. Accordingly, on a 
certain morning, immediately after breakfast, all hands 
were mustered, the anchor was hove up to the bows, and 
we stood out to sea. 

Now, one would naturally suppose that the acquisition 
of such an enormous amount of treasure as we had 
recovered from the sunken galleon, added to that which we 
had taken from the Kronprinz Adalbert, would have sufficed 
amply to satisfy any reasonable man; but it satisfied neither 
Pearson nor his crew. "Much would have more"; and it 
seemed as though the accumulation of treasure had now 
become a passion with all hands that would never be 
quenched until they had loaded the barque with as much as 
she could carry with safety. 

Moreover I was very well pleased that this should be 
SO; for if Pearson had now proposed that we should be 
content with what we had already acquired, and, 
proceeding to our treasure island, should unearth the gold 
and diamonds which we had buried there, and make the 
best of our way home with our enormous booty, it would 
have interfered very seriously with my plans, if indeed it 
had not frustrated them altogether. And there had been 
moments when I very greatly feared that he would do this. 
Consequently, when he directed me to set the ship's course 
for the treasure island, and immediately afterward 
summoned all hands aft in order that he might address 
them, it was with a certain amount of trepidation that I 
awaited his words. But he had not been speaking a minute 
before I perceived that my apprehension was entirely 
groundless. 



"My lads/' he said, "I have summoned you aft to make 
you acquainted with my plans for the future, in order that 
there may be no misapprehension on your part as to what 
our next move is to be. As you are all quite aware, our visit 
to yonder bit of a coral reef has been a most profitable one; 
but it is necessary to remind you that whatever may be the 
value of the treasure which we have recovered from the 
wreck, only one-half of it is ours, the other half of it belongs 
to the man who confided to me the secret of its existence 
and whereabouts, and to whom I promised faithfully that I 
would surrender that half in return for the information. 
Now, men, I have no doubt that there are many who would 
regard such a promise as in nowise binding upon them, and 
who would not hesitate for a moment to appropriate the 
whole of that treasure; but, pirate though I may be, I pride 
myself upon being a man of my word: if I undertake to do a 
certain thing I make a point of doing it, at whatever cost to 
myself. Moreover, we must all remember that if this man 
had not trusted me we should not have obtained a single 
dollar of the very considerable amount of treasure that will 
legitimately fall to our share. Therefore the original 
possessor of the secret must be paid what is due to him to 
the uttermost farthing. 

"And this brings me to the most important part of what 
I have to say to you. If we could retain the whole of the 
treasure which we have recovered from the wreck, we 
should have — including what we took out of the German 
steamer — sufficient to make us all reasonably rich for the 
remainder of our lives; but since we cannot, I propose to 
make up the amount from other sources. We did a very 
good stroke of business when we stopped the Kronprinz 
Adalbert and emptied her strong room, and there are other 
strokes of business of a similar nature to be done from time 
to time, if we can only secure correct and timely 
information concerning the movements of certain ships. 
Now I may tell you that before I left England I made certain 



arrangements whereby that information might be supplied 
to me. Therefore my present purpose is to proceed with all 
speed to the island where we buried the loot from the 
German steamer, and there bury the treasure which we 
now have on board; after which we will make the best of 
our way to the spot at which I have arranged for 
information to be transmitted to me, and it will be strange 
indeed if I cannot there obtain news which will be profitable 
to all hands of us. That is all that I have to say, lads. You are 
dismissed. Go below the watch." 

Now, this was satisfactory enough, up to a certain 
point, namely, the point of burying the treasure recovered 
from the galleon; but beyond that it was by no means so 
satisfactory. For, unless I had entirely misunderstood 
Pearson, his speech pointed toward the possibility at least 
of another act of piracy, and I was quite determined that, if I 
could possibly prevent it, such an act should never be 
perpetrated; hence the time was now at hand — or would 
be as soon as our cargo of treasure was buried — when the 
somewhat nebulous plans that had been haunting me must 
be crystallized, worked into shape, and carried into 
execution. And now for the first time I fully realized how 
exceedingly nebulous were those plans; for beyond the 
general idea of somehow depriving Pearson of his 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the island which we were 
using for the concealment of our treasure — so that he 
might not again be able to find it — and then by some 
means severing my connection with him and his fellow 
pirates, I had as yet formed no definite scheme. Even as 
matters stood I was by no means certain that my plan was 
feasible, for everything depended upon whether Pearson 
carried the latitude and longitude of our treasure island in 
his head, or whether he was obliged to rely for his 
knowledge upon a written memorandum carefully 
concealed among his papers. I was rather inclined to 
believe the latter to be the case, for I had on several 



occasions had opportunity to note that his memory was 
unreliable, to say the least of it, and that frequently he had 
occasion to verify his statements by reference to notes. 

Now, if it should happen that he had been unable, or had 
thought it not worth his while, to memorize the situation of 
the island, and was dependent upon some document for his 
knowledge of it, all that I had to do was to secure 
possession of and destroy that document, together with the 
chart of the Pacific which we had been using, and I should 
be the only person living who could find the island, the 
latitude and longitude of which I had long before committed 
to a thoroughly reliable and tenacious memory This done, it 
would be strange indeed if I could not find some 
satisfactory means of severing my connection with the 
Wanderer, when it would be a simple matter to 
communicate with the underwriters who had insured the 
Kronprinz Adalbert s cargo of treasure, and arrange a plan 
with them for its restoration. 

Yes; all that I had to do was to make myself sole 
possessor of the knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
treasure island, and then somehow effect my escape from 
the Wandered. Looked at in the abstract the matter seemed 
simple enough, but when one came to go into details the 
affair assumed a very different complexion. Even to destroy 
the chart which we had been using for the purpose of 
navigating the ship since we had been in the Pacific, and 
upon which the position of the island was laid down in 
pencil, was by no means so easy as it had at first seemed — 
without implicating or betraying myself in any way, that is to 
say — yet it might possibly be managed. But it would not be 
of the slightest use to do this unless I could first in some 
way deprive Pearson of every scrap of paper bearing a 
record of the latitude and longitude of the island; and how 
the dickens was I to do that? I could not burglarize 
Pearson's private cabin; not that I should have very greatly 
scrupled to do that, for I believed that in this case the end 



fully justified the means, but any attempt to do so must have 
inevitably led to my detection, and that must be avoided at 
all costs, for detection would not only spell the upsetting of 
my entire scheme, but would probably also mean my 
destruction. Although I felt that in the last resort I would be 
willing even to lay down my life to frustrate the pirate's 
schemes, it must be in the last resort only, for my death 
would put an effectual end to my own plan for the 
restitution of the treasure stolen from the Kronprinz 
Adalbert. Besides, there was my sister Madge to be 
considered; I told myself that I had no right to throw away 
my life and leave her entirely at the mercy of a heartless 
world, merely to benefit strangers who would, as likely as 
not, refuse her a shilling to save her from starvation. Of 
course I recognized at once that this last argument was 
unsound, specious, and entirely unworthy of consideration; 
but the fact was that now, when I began for the first time 
seriously to consider my scheme, I was not only very greatly 
puzzled but also considerably startled to discover how 
terribly weak it was, and how seriously I had involved 
myself by the aid I had already rendered the pirates, and 
my tacit acquiescence in their plans; and I was desperately 
seeking a way out. However, it was my watch below, 
accordingly I descended to my cabin and flung myself upon 
my bunk in order to give the matter a little further 
consideration. 



Chapter 12:1 Meet with an Accident 

I LAY there, tumbling and tossing, throughout my 
watch, seeking inspiration and finding none, the only ray of 
light that came to me consisting in the sudden perception 
that it would be a very serious mistake to do anything until 
after we had arrived at the island, buried there the 
treasure that at that moment reposed in our strong room, 
and had left the island well behind us again. This conclusion 
afforded me something like a month for further reflection, 
and I flattered myself that in the interim I should certainly 
contrive to hammer out some sort of a practicable scheme, 
although I saw, even then, that I should be obliged to 
depend a good deal on chance for my opportunity 

In due time, after a slow and entirely uneventful 
passage — we were greatly delayed by light head winds and 
calms — we again arrived at our treasure island, and 
proceeded to bury the treasure which we had recovered 
from the wreck of the galleon. Pearson was for burying it 
with the gold and diamonds taken out of the Kronprinz 
Adalbert, but this would hardly have suited my plans. I 
therefore dissuaded him by representing that to dig up a 
second time the coconut tree beneath which our first lot of 
treasure lay buried would probably kill the tree — it was 
looking none too healthy as it was — and that, apart from 
the question of killing the palm, it would be more prudent 
to have the two lots buried in separate places; and to this 
he eventually agreed. But the idea of concealing treasure 
by burying it beneath a tree had taken such a strong hold 
upon his fancy that he insisted upon repeating the 
operation. We therefore chose a suitable tree, a mere 
sapling that could be easily handled and that would 
consequently not be likely to suffer very much by being 
uprooted temporarily, and buried our second batch of 
treasure in the hole from which we took it, replanting it 



above the buried treasure as we had done in the previous 
case. This spot was situated about one hundred and seventy 
yards to the northward of our first "cache", and when all 
was done, and the disturbed ground once more made 
smooth and level, we fixed its position by angles taken with 
the sextant, as in the first case, which angles I this time 
surreptitiously noted upon the cuff of my shirt, in order that 
Pearson might not play me the same trick as on the former 
occasion. Later on I transferred the memorandum to my 
pocket-book, and also memorized it; and later still — in 
consequence of a story which Pearson told one night at the 
dinner table about a man whom he knew having met with 
an accident which caused him partially to lose his memory 
— I wrote out a very brief account of the concealment of 
both lots of treasure, including the latitude and longitude of 
the island on which it was concealed, and the angles 
whereby the exact whereabouts of the two lots of treasure 
might be determined, and, folding the document very small, 
wrapped it carefully in several layers of oiled silk, which I 
whipped tightly over with whipping twine, in such a fashion 
that I believed it would be impossible for water to penetrate 
it even after a prolonged submersion. This packet in turn I 
enclosed in the indiarubber lining of a tobacco pouch, 
which I treated in the same way, making it further secure 
by coating the whole exterior of the packet, first with 
marine glue and then with pitch; and finally I sewed the 
whole into a case of soft leather, to the extremities of which 
I attached two leather straps to enable me to fasten the 
whole affair round my waist, next to my skin. The package 
was but a small one, when all was done, and I started to 
wear it immediately; but it was nearly a week before I 
became entirely accustomed to it. 

Our second lot of treasure securely concealed, and the 
ship once more at sea, Pearson, to my utter amazement, 
announced that it was his intention to proceed to Sydney, 



New South Wales, in quest of information, and also for the 
purpose of revictualling the ship. 

I thought, from Pearson's manner when he abruptly 
made this announcement to me at the dinner table, on the 
evening of our departure from the treasure island, that he 
fully expected I should betray some sort of emotion, and 
perhaps afford him some sort of inkling of what my conduct 
might be expected to be upon our arrival at that important 
port. Indeed I had hard work to conceal the delight which I 
felt at the news; for here surely was my long-hoped-for 
opportunity to cut myself adrift from the Wanderer and her 
piratical crew. But a certain leer of suspicion in the 
skipper's eye as he made the announcement, staring me 
hard in the face at the same time, warned me to be careful, 
and after remaining silent for a few seconds, as though to 
digest the information, but really to steady my voice, I said: 

"That is rather a daring thing to do, isn't it? Do ,you 
think you will be able to transact all your business there 
and get away again without being betrayed ?" "Why not?" 
he demanded. "Who do you suppose is going to betray us?" 

"I should not like to suggest that anyone will do so 
willingly," I replied; "but you must remember that we have 
now been at sea a good many months, and the men have 
never had an opportunity to go ashore and spend a few 
dollars since we left London. Do you imagine that they will 
not insist upon being granted a few days' leave when we 
arrive at Sydney? Do you doubt that when their feet touch 
the wharf they will at once head straight for the nearest 
grog shop? And do you really believe that, once there, they 
will not get uproariously drunk, and babble in their cups? 
Because, if you do, I do not; and that is the plain truth." 

"Y — e — s," he agreed, "I know that sailors are as 
irresponsible as so many children when once they get 
ashore after a long spell at sea; that their first port of call is 
usually the grog shop; and that when they have fairly come 
to an anchor there they generally drink far more than is 



good for them, and are apt to let their tongues wag a bit. 
But you must remember, Anson, that our chaps are not like 
the ordinary Jack ashore; they have the very best of reasons 
for keeping a taut hand upon themselves; for, if they do not, 
they stand to lose not only their share of a prize worth 
something like four millions sterling, but also their lives! Do 
you suppose that any man, knowing that if he blurts out 
certain facts he will assuredly be hanged, will deliberately 
go and give away himself and his shipmates? Because I do 
not. I shall have a talk to the men, just before we get in, and 
clearly represent to them the danger they will run by taking 
too much drink and becoming talkative; and with that 
warning fresh in their minds I think they may be trusted not 
to do anything foolish." 

"Do you?" thought I. "Because, if so, you are a good 
deal bigger fool than I have ever so far supposed you to 
be!" But I did not say so; this trip to Sydney was far too 
favourable to my own plans for me seriously to attempt to 
dissuade Pearson from taking it. Therefore I merely 
shrugged my shoulders, and, with the remark: "Well, I 
suppose you know best," allowed the subject to drop. But I 
have often thought since that I should have been wiser had 
I manifested a good deal more doubt and anxiety than I did 
upon the question of the crew's trustworthiness and 
discretion; for of course, upon the assumption that I had 
thrown in my lot with that of the others, my own safety and 
wellbeing would be as greatly jeopardized as that of anyone 
else by the slightest indiscretion on the part of any of the 
forecastle Jacks. But I did not; I was at that time too young 
and too unsophisticated to have learned those finer shades 
of dissimulation that were necessary to enable me to cope 
successfully with so finished a scoundrel as Pearson; and it 
was not long before I had reason to fear that the 
indifference which I manifested in the foregoing 
conversation had aroused the skipper's suspicions that I 



might make some sort of attempt to sever my connection 
with the ship upon her arrival at Sydney. 

But now the time had arrived when I must not only 
formulate some plan for securing to myself exclusive 
possession of the knowledge of the locality of our treasure 
island, but must also carry it into effect with as little delay 
as might be; for in view of my resolution to effect my escape 
from the Wanderer at all hazards upon her arrival at 
Sydney it was imperative that I should accomplish my task 
before the Australian coast should heave in sight. I 
therefore now began to consider seriously the problem with 
which I was confronted; and the more deeply I studied it 
the more difficult did it seem to become, the difficulty 
consisting in the fact that, in order to achieve complete 
success, it would be necessary for me to obtain access not 
only to Pearson's private cabin but also to every receptacle 
in which by any chance he might have stowed away the 
merest rough memorandum of the situation of the island. To 
obtain access to his cabin was of course easy enough; I 
often had occasion to enter it in his absence either to refer 
to the chart, to obtain the Nautical Almanac, or for some 
other purpose connected with the navigation of the ship; 
but these visits were only of the briefest description, and 
the longest of them only afforded me time for the most 
cursory examination of the cabin, while to accomplish what 
I desired would need several hours' undisturbed possession 
of the place; for there were some seventy or eighty books in 
the bookcase to be examined, to say nothing of a desk and 
several drawers, most of which were kept locked. The 
whole business was utterly distasteful and abhorrent to me, 
for it savoured strongly of underhandedness, deception, 
and theft, and I had only reconciled myself to the idea after 
a long and arduous struggle in which I was compelled to 
remind myself time after time that what I contemplated was 
absolutely necessary to enable me to right an enormous 
wrong, in the perpetration of which I had been most 



unwillingly compelled to participate. But it was after all an 
accident, in the most common acceptation of the word, that 
helped me out, or rather that accomplished my purpose for 
me, though in a far different and more tragic manner than I 
had ever contemplated. And it happened as I shall now 
proceed to relate. 

For the first ten days after our departure from the 
treasure island we stood to the northward and westward, 
working up against the south-west monsoon, which was 
blowing so softly that even with our royals set the best pace 
we could get out of the ship was seven knots, while it 
frequently dropped to five, and sometimes as low as four. 
Then we hove about and put the ship on the starboard tack, 
in the hope that by standing to the southward we should 
find a better breeze. But instead of doing this we ran into a 
region where for a solid fortnight we were baffled by light 
variable airs and calms, during which we made little or no 
headway, but were drifted hither and thither by conflicting 
currents, some of which swept us along at as high a rate as 
three knots an hour. It was a most anxious time for us all, 
and especially for me, to whom by this time Pearson had 
entirely turned over the navigation of the ship, for we could 
never tell in what precise direction the currents were 
carrying us except by repeated observations. Consequently 
most of my time was taken up with my sextant, observing 
one or another of the heavenly bodies, and my pencil, in 
working out the result of those observations; and, to make 
matters still worse, we were at this time in a part of the 
ocean which had never been properly surveyed, and in 
which several dangers were indicated with the warning 
letters which indicated that their position and even their 
very existence was doubtful. It was the currents, however, 
which afforded us our greatest ground for anxiety, as was 
very forcibly brought home to us when, after we had been 
lying becalmed for some twenty-six hours, we were 
alarmed, during the early hours of a particularly dark and 



overcast morning by the sound of breakers at no great 
distance. The sounds increased steadily and when at length 
the dawn broke we found ourselves helplessly drifting 
directly toward a low and exceedingly dangerous-looking 
island, about a mile distant, while a cast of the deep-sea 
lead gave us no bottom; so that to anchor was an 
impossibility Fortunately for us all, as we then thought, a 
light air of wind sprang up in the nick of time, which 
enabled us just to scrape clear by the skin of our teeth; but 
it was an exceedingly narrow shave. 

The breeze, light and fickle though it was, lasted the 
whole of that day, enabling us to run the island out of sight; 
then with the setting of the sun came another calm, 
accompanied by heat so stifling and enervating that even 
the exertion of ascending or descending the companion 
ladder became almost unendurable. For about an hour and 
a half after sunset the stars shone down upon us in all their 
mellow, tropical splendour; then a thin veil of vapour began 
to overspread the sky insidiously, and by four bells of the 
first watch every star had disappeared and the ship became 
enveloped in a darkness that, like that of Egypt, might be 
felt. And in a very literal sense, too; for so intense was it 
that, when standing in the waist of the ship, out of range of 
the light from the cabin skylight and the galley, it was 
impossible to see one's hand even when placed at a 
distance of three or four inches before one's eyes; and in 
such pitchy darkness as that it is surprisingly easy to lose 
one's bearings, so that any attempt to move from one spot 
to another generally resulted in a collision with an 
unexpected hencoop or something of the sort. 

This profound darkness endured for the greater part of 
the night, accompanied by heat so intense that all hands 
suffered from continuous profuse perspiration, even when 
sitting or lying still; and added to the darkness there was so 
profound a silence that the gurgle and wash of the water 
under the bends and about the rudder, the faint creak of 



the masts in their partners, of the parrals aloft, the 
occasional rustle of the canvas or the gentle patter of the 
reef points, and the other trifling noises of the ship, came to 
the ear with startling, almost painful, distinctness. 

So oppressive was the darkness, and so profound a 
feeling of absolute helplessness did it engender, that I was 
intensely grateful when, as I lay perspiring and tossing 
sleeplessly in my bunk toward the end of the middle watch, 
a faint flicker of bluish light across my stateroom port 
indicated an approaching thunderstorm. 'Thank God!" 
thought I. "If we can only have a good outburst of thunder 
and lightning we shall at least be able to see something, 
and the rain will perhaps cool the air!" 

By the time that eight bells struck, and I went on deck 
in response to the boatswain's summons, sheet lightning 
was flickering and flashing all round the horizon, revealing 
the fact that the entire sky was overspread with a dense 
mass of opaque cloud heaped up in heavy, fantastically 
shaped masses that resembled more the rough, rocky face 
of the interior of a cavern than anything else that I could 
think of. 

"It looks as if we were in for a heavy thunderstorm. 
Ward," I remarked, as I glanced round the horizon. "Well, 
so much the better; it will bring rain, and then perhaps we 
shall have it a little cooler." 

"Aye, I hope it will, Mr. Anson," answered the 
boatswain. "A'most anything's better than this here stiflin' 
'eat; there don't seem to be enough air to afford a man a 
satisfyin' breath. But have ye looked at the glass lately, sir?" 

"No," I replied, "I have not yet had a chance to glance 
at it, seeing that I have this moment come from my cabin. 
Anything the matter with it?' 

"Well, it's droppin' rather fast, that's all," was the reply. 
"It have gone down three-tenths since I looked at it at four 
bells; and I don't know as I should be very greatly surprised 



if it was to turn out that there was a stiffish bit of a breeze 
at the back of this here thunderstorm what's workin' up." 

"So much the better/' said I. "As you just now 
remarked, almost anything would be an improvement upon 
present conditions; and it would be a welcome relief to find 
the ship once more travelling with something like life in 
her." 

"Aye, that it would," agreed Ward. "Well, good night, 
Mr. Anson. Seems to me that there's a bit of swell creepin' 
up from the nor'ard." 

"Yes," I replied, as the boatswain moved away to go 
forward, "it does indeed seem so. Good night. Ward; I hope 
you will be able to get some sleep." It was more than I could 
do. 

Ward was right; there was indeed a suggestion of swell 
coming along from the northward; he had detected the first 
heave of it while he was speaking, and now the ship again 
rose distinctly and fell to a second undulation as it took her 
fairly stem on. I walked to the skylight and glanced through 
it at the barometer faintly illuminated by the light of the 
low-turned cabin lamp, making a note of its reading, 
together with the exact time by the clock which was 
screwed to the end of the skylight immediately opposite 
that occupied by the barometer, which was now oscillating 
slowly in its gimbals to the lazy heave of the ship over the 
low mounds of the advancing swell. The mercury, which had 
stood at 30.08 when I last looked at it, just before going 
below at midnight, now registered 29.43, which meant a 
drop of sixty-five hundredths, or more than half an inch 
within four hours. This was a distinctly rapid drop, and fully 
justified the boatswain's suspicion that there might be a 
breeze brewing behind the now rapidly developing 
thunderstorm. 

I glanced aloft and was able to observe, with the aid of 
the now almost continuous flickering of the sheet lightning, 
that the ship still sported all her light flying kites, in the 



shape of royals, royal and topgallant staysails, and so on, 
that had been spread to woo the light, transient airs which 
had prevailed during the preceding day; and it occurred to 
me that, in view of the rapid fall of the mercury which had 
set in, it would be a wise and prudent thing to get all the 
light canvas in, and generally prepare the barque for the 
blow which I now felt pretty certain was brewing. I 
therefore went forward, routed the watch out of the snug 
places where they had bestowed themselves, and started 
them, grumbling and growling in Jack's usual fashion when 
he is set upon what he considers unnecessary night work, 
to clew up and furl the royals and topgallantsails, to haul 
down and stow all the jibs and staysails, except the fore¬ 
topmast staysail, to furl the gaff topsail and brail up the 
mizen, and finally to haul up the mainsail, thus leaving the 
ship pretty well prepared for any sort of weather that might 
happen to come. This job was scarcely finished, and the 
men down from aloft, when the thunderstorm which had 
been impending suddenly developed itself in the usual awe¬ 
inspiring fashion of such phenomena in the tropics, the 
storm proper being heralded by a blinding flash of lightning 
issuing from almost immediately overhead, which seemed 
to cleave the very heavens asunder, while the 
accompanying crash of thunder, ear-splitting-, deafening, 
and terrifying in its intensity of sound, even to us who by 
this time were becoming pretty well seasoned to such 
manifestations, might almost have been mistaken for the 
sound of the riving in twain of the earth's foundations. This 
first flash was followed almost instantly by a second, a third, 
a fourth, until within the brief space of a minute the whole 
of the visible heavens was ablaze with intensely vivid 
lightning flashes of all the colours of the rainbow, while the 
continuous crackling crash and roar and boom of the 
thunder caused the ship to quiver from stem to stern and 
from truck to keelson. This pandemonium of blinding light 
and deafening sound continued for about ten minutes. 



when suddenly, without a warning drop or two to tell us 
what we might expect, the bottom of the clouds dropped 
out, and down came the rain, not in isolated drops, not even 
in sheets, but in a suffocating deluge like the bursting of a 
waterspout, and before any of us had time to jump for 
shelter we were wet to the skin, and the decks were ankle 
deep in lukewarm water, which deepened still more even as 
we stood amazed and gasping for breath. For an instant I 
felt stunned and stupefied at the astounding suddenness 
and volume of the downpour, then, collecting my faculties, I 
dashed to the skylights and closed them, shut the 
companion doors and drew over the slide, and then stood 
watching the wonderful and beautiful effect of the dazzling 
lightning flashes seen through the cataract of rain that was 
fast flooding our decks. 

The torrential fall of water, the astounding volume of 
which I have vainly striven to describe, continued for 
perhaps two minutes, then it moderated to a steady pelting 
downpour, and after I had stood long enough to assure 
myself that there was no wind to follow it, I stripped off my 
sodden clothing-, which luckily consisted only of a light wool 
singlet and a pair of thin duck trousers, and, cautiously 
opening one door of the companion, dashed below to my 
cabin, grabbed a piece of soap, and dashed on deck again. 
Then, flinging myself at full length upon the flooded deck, I 
allowed the warm liquid to luxuriously lave and splash over 
my body with the heave and roll of the ship, during the 
space of three or four minutes, after which I soaped myself 
from head to foot and enjoyed the unwonted luxury of a 
freshwater bath. Then, as the rain still continued, I hastily 
washed my singlet and trousers and slung them over the 
mizen boom to rinse, and perhaps eventually to dry when 
the rain should cease. 

The rain continued for about half an hour, during 
which the storm gradually passed away to the northward 
and the downpour ceased, the lightning flickered itself out. 



the thunder grumbled and rumbled itself into silence, and 
the ship once more floated motionless as a vessel in dock, 
for the rain had completely flattened down the swell. Then I 
again dived below, procured a towel and dry clothing, and 
dried and dressed myself. 

But although the thunderstorm had passed away, the 
sky still remained overcast and louring, and again the 
northerly swell, temporarily flattened down by the rain, 
began to make, now gathering weight with great rapidity, 
while the dawn came slowly and with seeming reluctance, 
and the barometer continued to drop with ominous speed. 
By the time that Pearson came on deck at seven bells the 
swell had become so high and steep that the ship was 
rolling her rails under, and the motions of her were so rapid 
and awkward that, seasoned though we were, it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that we were able to maintain our 
footing." 

"By Jove," ejaculated the skipper as he emerged from 
the companion and went involuntarily staggering across the 
deck, "the old girl is uneasy this morning and no mistake! 
And what is the meaning of that sky? Is it the tail end of the 
thunderstorm, or is there something more serious 
brewing?" 

"The latter, sir, I think," answered I. "The mercury is 
dropping fast, and the swell is gathering weight 
momentarily, as you may see for yourself if you will study it 
for a minute or two." 

"Yes," he replied, "I believe it is; it seems quite 
perceptibly heavier than it was when I turned out and 
started to dress." 

He staggered to the skylight and, bracing himself 
against the framework of it, gazed steadfastly at the 
barometer; then he uttered a long, low whistle. 

"When did this drop begin?" he demanded. "When I 
turned in last night there seemed to be the slightest 
possible rising tendency." 



'There was/' I replied, "to the extent perhaps of two 
hundredths up to midnight. The whole of the fall has 
occurred since then." 

"The dickens it has!" exclaimed Pearson. "And it now 
stands at 28.97. That means a drop of over an inch in eight 
hours. Depend upon it, Anson, we are in for a blow, and a 
pretty stiff one at that too." He glanced aloft, noted our 
reduced canvas, and nodded his approval. "That is right," 
he continued; "I see you have snugged her down a bit. A 
very wise precaution, and it will save the canvas from 
threshing itself to rags, if it does nothing else. Ah! here 
comes the steward with breakfast; let us go below out of all 
this racket. If it gets any worse Til instruct Ward to rig the 
rolling tackles." 

It did get worse, and the rolling tackles were duly got 
up and rigged, notwithstanding which it would have 
occasioned one no surprise at all to have seen the masts go 
over the side, for the swell had by this time become so 
heavy and steep that our mainyard arms dipped alternately 
to port and starboard at almost every sickening roll of the 
ship, and the strain upon both spars and rigging must have 
been truly terrific. But everything held, although the vessel 
rolled until at times it seemed impossible that she could 
recover herself, and over and over again I fully expected 
her to "turn turtle" completely, i.e. roll bottom-up; and 
meanwhile the sky, instead of clearing, grew steadily darker 
and more threatening. This state of affairs continued until 
close upon two bells of the afternoon watch, when it 
suddenly began to rain heavily. It continued to rain for 
about ten minutes, and then ceased as suddenly as it had 
started. 

"Now look out!" exclaimed Pearson. "If that doesn't 
bring the wind along I shall be very much surprised. Aye! 
and here it comes; a regular snorter too! Clew up the 
foresail; hands by the fore and main topsail halyards; round 
in on your starboard fore braces; haul aft the starboard 



fore topmast-staysail sheet! Look alive with that foresail, 
lads, or you'll lose. it. Let run the fore and main topsail 
halyards!" 

These several orders, delivered with that sharpness 
and incisiveness of tone which warns the shellback to bestir 
himself for once in his life, were occasioned by the 
appearance, broad on our port beam, of a long line of white 
foam, standing out with startling distinctness against the 
sooty blackness of the sky behind it, while a low moaning 
sound that rapidly increased in intensity and rose in pitch 
grew audible above the creaking and complaining noises of 
the straining ship. This line of foam was evidently advancing 
toward us with astounding speed, and was presently 
heralded by a wailing puff of hot wind, heavily charged with 
mist-like rain which left a bitter salt taste on the lips, that 
suddenly swept over us, filling our canvas for an instant, 
with a sharp, cannon-like report, and then was gone again. 
Another gust, close upon the heels of the first, and of a few 
seconds' longer duration, just sufficed to overcome the 
inertia of the ship and almost give her steerage way before 
it, too, passed; then with a wild screaming yell the squall 
itself burst upon us, and the Wanderer howed beneath it 
until her starboard sheerpoles were buried and the water 
was up to the coamings of the main hatch. With the stroke 
of the squall there instantly ensued a tremendous threshing 
noise, faintly audible above the wild hooting of the wind, 
accompanied by a series of shocks that made the ship 
shiver to her keel; then came a final thunderous report, and 
the fore course, bursting away from the brails which had 
gathered it in loose festoons up to the yard, blew clean out 
of its boltropes and disappeared to leeward, borne away 
upon the wings of the squall. Then, after lying thus, almost 
on her beam ends, for nearly a minute, the ship gathered 
way, and, her helm having previously been put hard up, 
began to pay off, until she had fairly slewed her stern to the 
wind, when she suddenly righted, and, with both topsail- 



yards down on the caps, went flying blindly away to leeward 
in the midst of the smother, while we could do nothing but 
hold on to our hair to save it from being blown off our 
heads, and wait patiently for the squall to pass. I have 
always been convinced that this was, beyond all question, 
the fiercest squall that I had ever experienced in the whole 
of my seafaring career; and that the ship was not dismasted 
by it I attribute solely to the thorough overhauling of her 
gear during our long stay at the island of the sunken 
galleon. But I have never in my life been nearer to being 
capsized in a ship than I was when that same squall struck 
the barque, and I stood helplessly watching her as she 
bowed lower and lower still beneath it, while the water 
crept up the lee side of her deck until it lapped the coaming 
of the main hatch! We ran for two full hours before the 
squall, and then, it having by that time moderated to a 
heavy gale, hove the ship to on the starboard tack, with her 
head to the westward, under close-reefed main and fore 
topsails, while the sea, which had been flattened down by 
the violence of the wind until its surface was as level as that 
of a billiard table, gradually got up again, until it at length 
became as mountainous a sea as I have ever beheld. 

We remained hove-to during the whole of that 
memorable night, with the wind howling and shrieking 
through the rigging, and the ship so incessantly swept by 
blinding showers of spindrift and scudwater that we might 
as well have been overboard, so completely drenched were 
we. Then, shortly after breakfast, there occurred a 
temporary lull, of which Pearson took advantage to fill upon 
the ship and keep her away on her course. By noon the 
wind had distinctly moderated, although the sky remained 
overcast and threatening, so that it was impossible for us to 
catch a sight of the sun for the determination of our 
position, while the sea ran so high and flung us about so 
abominably that it was almost equally difficult and 
unpleasant to stand, sit, or lie down. The skipper 



determined therefore to give the ship a little more canvas, if 
only to steady her somewhat, and with this object issued an 
order to get out, bend, and set a new fore course. 

This, under the then prevailing conditions, was a 
distinctly difficult job to do, and by no means devoid of 
danger; therefore, although it was now my watch below, 
and I had no doubt that the boatswain was at least as well 
able as myself to supervise it, I must needs stay on deck and 
lend a hand. We managed to get the sail hoisted and 
stretched along the yard all right. Ward going aloft to lend a 
hand while I took charge of the deck gang, and the hands 
aloft were busily engaged upon the bending of the sail 
when I suddenly saw some object come hurtling down from 
the yard, and the next moment experienced a crashing blow 
on the back of my head which caused everything to go black 
around me before I sank unconscious to the deck. 



Chapter 13: Shipwrecked and Alone 

WHEN I next awoke to consciousness I did so very 
gradually the first thing of which I was aware being the fact 
that my head was aching most atrociously Slowly this fact 
impressed itself upon me with evergrowing persistence, 
with the natural consequence that presently when my brain 
resumed its activity I began to wonder why I was suffering 
such acute discomfort; for headache was an affliction that 
troubled me but rarely Then I became conscious of a strong 
light upon my closed eyelids, and, opening my eyes, I 
discovered that I was in my own cabin, lying in my bunk, 
and that the sun was shining straight through the port into 
my eyes, which I immediately closed again; for the strong 
light seemed to make my headache worse. But the 
momentary glimpse which I had caught of my familiar 
surroundings helped my memory to recover its balance; a 
vision of the labouring ship, the mountainous seas, and the 
overcast, threatening sky which was the last scene I had 
beheld came back to me, and finally I remembered the 
crashing blow which I had received upon the back of my 
head, and which naturally enough accounted for the violent 
headache. Then I once more realized that I was in my bunk, 
and I reasoned that I must have been brought down below 
and placed there, no doubt by Pearson's order, by some of 
the men whose labours I had been supervising. I vaguely 
wondered whether they had yet finished bending the fore 
course, or whether they were still engaged upon the job; 
probably the work was finished, for the ship was certainly 
very much steadier than — Steadier? 

Why, she was as steady as a house, as steady as though 
she were in dock; I could not detect the slightest movement 
either of rolling or pitching, but, now that I came to think of 
it, she was considerably down by the head, and she had a 
strong list to port. Also there was a strange silence on 



board her, a silence unbroken either by voice or footfall, in 
which the only sounds perceptible were a loud continuous 
roar, like that of surf upon a beach — or a reef, the sigh of 
the wind, and the wash and gurgle of water. 

What did it mean — that strange uncanny silence, and 
that unnatural immobility of the ship? Could it be that — ? 
The dreadful idea that suggested itself to me caused me to 
spring up in my bunk as though I had been stung, with the 
intention of dashing out on deck forthwith; but a sensation 
of giddiness, so violent that the stateroom and everything in 
it seemed to be whirling round with incredible speed, and 
an accompanying horrible nausea, caused me to cling 
tenaciously with both hands to the side of my bunk for a 
minute or two until the unpleasant symptoms passed away 
Whereupon I became aware that the pillow was adhering to 
the back of my head. I removed it, and then, upon 
examination, found that it and the case were stiff with dried 
blood, which I concluded must have flowed from my injured 
head, which I now found was again bleeding slowly, no 
doubt in consequence of my efforts to separate the pillow 
from it. 

The perfectly dry state of the blood with which the 
pillow was so liberally stained seemed to point to the 
probability that I must have lain in my bunk for some 
considerable time, possibly several hours, which would of 
course account for the difference in the state of the 
weather at that moment and when the accident had 
happened to me; and this reflection seemed somehow to 
increase the uneasiness and anxiety which had seized me 
when I first realized the silence and immobility of the ship. 
Meanwhile, the sensation of giddiness and nausea had 
passed away sufficiently to justify me in making an attempt 
to move, accordingly I slung my legs over the side of the 
bunk and cautiously lowered myself to the deck. And the 
moment that I did this I became aware of a further 
alarming circumstance, for as my bare feet touched the 



carpet with which the deck was covered I found that it was 
damp — almost wet, while, upon investigating further, I 
perceived that my cabin, which happened to be on the 
starboard or higher side of the ship as she lay listed to port, 
must several hours ago have been flooded to the depth of 
more than a foot with salt water. What did that mean, I 
wondered? Had the ship by any chance been pooped? But 
no, that could scarcely be, unless she had happened to be 
scudding before a heavy sea, and so far as I knew she had 
not been doing that of late. There was only one satisfactory 
method of solving the puzzle, and that was by investigation; 
I therefore opened my cabin door and passed through the 
opening into the alleyway which divided my cabin from the 
steward's pantry, where I found further evidences that the 
ship had been heavily flooded below. 

But it was not here that I wanted to investigate, it was 
out on deck; and accordingly I made my way very shakily to 
the foot of the companion ladder — for I felt strangely weak 
and uncertain on my feet — and slowly dragged myself 
upward. Even before I had set foot upon the lowest stair, 
however, I felt that my worst forebodings were about to be 
confirmed, for as I glanced upward through the open 
companionway, through which we were wont to see some 
fifteen feet of the lower part of the mainmast, together with 
the foot of the mainsail, I now beheld — nothing but sky! 
But, hastening my steps, I soon reached the deck, and there 
beheld a scene of destruction such as I shall never forget. 
For, to start with, the ship was hard and fast ashore upon a 
coral reef; all three masts, with everything attached, were 
over the side, snapped clean off close to the deck, and the 
bulwarks had been swept away on both sides of the ship, 
from the taffrail right forward to the wake of the patent 
windlass. The masts were still alongside, having fallen over 
to port, and rested with their fractured extremities on the 
bottom, while their upper portions, that is to say the 
topmasts and topgallantmasts, rose partly out of the water. 



being supported by their own buoyancy and that of the 
yards, tops, and other timber attachments, the whole being 
still fast to the ship by the port rigging. They appeared to 
have all gone over the side together, for I noticed that the 
mizen topmast stay, leading down to the head of the 
mainmast, and the main topgallant stay, leading down to the 
head of the foremast, were still intact. And they had gone 
while the ship was under close-reefed topsails, foresail, and 
fore topmast- staysail, for those sails were still set upon the 
masts. The two starboard quarterboats were gone, having 
apparently been lowered, for the lower tackle blocks were 
in the water; both port quarterboats were smashed to 
staves by the fall of the mizen mast and the boom; the 
pinnace was gone, with the exception of the keel, a small 
portion each of the stem and sternpost, and about three 
tiers of planking — it looked as though the wreck of the 
bulwarks, or possibly the spare booms, had been swept 
over her; and the jolly- boat and dinghy had vanished, 
leaving no sign; the deckhouse in which the boatswain, 
gunner, carpenter, and sailmaker lived and slept was razed 
to the deck; and the galley had also been swept bodily 
away; in short, the decks presented all the appearance of 
having been swept several times by very heavy seas; and — 
as I soon discovered — to complete the disaster, there was 
not a living soul aboard the ship, except myself. 

Then I looked outboard, and saw, about a mile or 
rather more away, on the port hand, a small, low islet 
possibly two miles in length, crowned at its highest point 
with a small grove of coconut trees, some low bushes, and a 
few square yards of greensward. The island was just an 
ordinary atoll with the inevitable coral reef enclosing a 
lagoon; and as I stood looking dazedly about me, scarcely 
able to realize that I was not dreaming a particularly 
unpleasant dream, it seemed to me that the ship must have 
run headlong upon the reef, probably at night, and instantly 
broached to as she did so, the masts going over the side at 



the same instant. Then, swept by sea after sea, she must 
have driven almost completely across the reef, until indeed 
the seas were so diminished in strength that they had no 
power to lift her farther, and there she had remained. 
Moreover it must have been during heavy weather, for now 
she was lying in practically smooth water, with only quite 
small ripples lapping her sides. 

But where were the crew? There was not one of them 
left, beside myself, for I went forward to the forecastle, 
which I found full of water, and then, in a perfect agony of 
anxiety, searched the ship from end to end, without result. 
Possibly, however — I tried to reassure myself — they were 
ashore on the island; the absence of the two starboard 
quarterboats pointed to their having made their escape in 
them, probably while the ship was still beating over the 
reef. And yet, if this were so, why had they not taken me 
with them? Or even, if they had at first forgotten me in their 
panic, why had they not returned and taken me off as soon 
as the weather moderated? I could not understand it at all. 

The thought that the crew, or at all events a portion of 
them, might be on the island naturally caused me to turn 
my gaze once more toward the shore, in the hope of being 
able to detect some indication of their presence. But with 
the naked eye I could perceive nothing, neither moving 
figures nor even a curl of smoke to indicate that they had 
lighted a fire. The ship's glass, however, was still in the 
beckets in the companionway; it at least had escaped the 
general destruction, for there it was, plainly to be seen, and 
I at once possessed myself of it, focused it upon the island, 
and proceeded to examine carefully every inch of it. The 
instrument was an exceptionally good one, good enough to 
have revealed even the footprints of people in the sand of 
the beach, but I could find nothing to indicate that the foot 
of man had ever pressed its surface. Stay, what was that, 
away up there among the bushes? It was difficult to say, 
there being only a small portion of the object visible, but — 



yes, after a prolonged inspection I came to the conclusion 
that it must be the stern of one of the upturned 
quarterboats; in fact, I felt sure that it was. 

And why were all those birds wheeling and circling and 
screaming so vehemently over a certain spot a few yards 
from where the boat lay; I could not say for certain, but in 
view of the fact that there was no sign of a human footprint 
on the whole expanse of beach, and no sign of human life to 
be detected anywhere upon the island, I was afraid that I 
could make only too good a guess. And if it were as I 
supposed — if indeed the drowned bodies of some of my 
former shipmates lay there unburied, a prey to the beaks of 
those restlessly wheeling and screaming sea birds — why, 
then I must make haste ashore and give them decent burial. 

Make haste ashore? Yes! but how to get there? Every 
boat that the ship possessed was either gone or destroyed; 
and so complete was the ruin wrought by the devastating 
seas that had swept the ship while she was driving slowly 
over the reef, that there was not so much as a barrel, a 
stave, a handspike, or even a fragment of planking that I 
could use upon which to ferry myself ashore, unless I chose 
to go below and wrench a cabin door off its hinges, or do 
something of that sort. And that I was certainly not 
prepared to do just then, even if I had possessed the 
strength. 

The thought of my weakness reminded me that the air 
of the open deck had given me an appetite, and that, having 
made a first rough survey of the position of affairs, it would 
now be well for me to seek something to eat, in order that I 
might conserve such strength as remained to me. I 
therefore descended to the steward's pantry in search of a 
meal, and found there viands enough not only to satisfy my 
immediate desire for food, but also to provide me with 
several meals. 

The food I hastily swallowed made me feel very much 
better in every way — not only stronger in body but also 



clearer in mind; therefore, as soon as I had satisfied my 
hunger, I left the pantry and entered the main saloon, 
intent on finding some clue which would enable me to 
reconstruct in imagination the wreck of the barque. 

And here again, as soon as I entered, I perceived 
abundant evidence that water in very considerable 
quantities had made its way below, for the rich carpet which 
covered the deck was sodden, as were the green velvet 
cushions with which the lockers were upholstered, while in 
the forward port corner of the cabin a pool of salt water still 
remained. The globe of the lamp which hung in the main 
skylight was smashed, evidently by having been dashed 
against the beams — which was in itself clear evidence of 
the violence with which the ship had been flung and 
battered about during her passage across the reef; and 
upon opening the cupboard doors of the sideboard I 
perceived further evidences of that violence, in the shape of 
smashed china and a general confusion of the contents of 
the cupboards. 

From the saloon I passed on to Pearson's stateroom; 
and here similar indications of flooding and violent 
movement were apparent, the contents of the table, namely 
the inkstand, penrack, date indicator, and several books 
being strewed pell-mell upon the wet carpet, the sodden 
condition of the books and their scattered position clearly 
indicating that they had been washed about the cabin for 
some time. As these books included the Nautical Almanac 
and the Tables of Logarithms, &c., used in determining the 
position of the ship, I lost no time in providing for their 
preservation by taking them up on deck to dry in the air 
and sun. This done, I returned to Pearson's cabin, and with 
some trepidation investigated the condition of the 
chronometer. Fortunately it had been securely packed in a 
wadded compartment of the bookcase, especially prepared 
for its reception, and was apparently uninjured. But it came 
rather as a shock to me to find, when I glanced at the 



indicator, that four days had elapsed since it was last 
wound, and as it was regularly wound at eight o'clock every 
Sunday morning, it must now be Thursday, whereas 
according to my own reckoning it ought only to have been 
Wednesday; consequently I had lain unconscious, and 
apparently untended, about forty-five hours, which would 
sufficiently account for the feeling of exhaustion which I had 
experienced upon first turning out, the complete change in 
the condition of the weather, and the fact that so much of 
the water which had flooded the cabins had drained away 

Having now completed my investigations below, I went 
on deck and sat down upon the weather companion locker 
to think matters over and endeavour to reason out an idea 
of what had actually occurred. 

Thus, the accident which necessitated my being 
conveyed below to my stateroom — and had thus 
apparently been the means of saving my life — occurred 
shortly after midday on the preceding Tuesday, while the 
sea was running tremendously high and the weather still 
wore an exceedingly threatening aspect. My own condition 
seemed to indicate that I had received no attention 
whatever after I had once been taken below and laid in my 
bunk; but I felt certain that this was not due to carelessness 
or indifference on Pearson's part, for I was much too useful 
to him for him to neglect me; therefore I deduced from this 
fact the assumption that shortly after my accident the 
weather must have changed so materially for the worse 
that all hands of the afterguard at least were fully engaged 
in looking after the ship; probably the gale had fulfilled its 
threat to spring up afresh. 

At this point I suddenly bethought me that the logbook, 
which was one of the books that I had brought up from the 
skipper's cabin to dry, might possibly throw some light upon 
the matter; I therefore took possession of it and turned to 
its last entries. I found that it had been written up to four 
o'clock p.m. of Tuesday, and contained a brief note of the 



fact that I had been struck down and rendered unconscious 
by a blow from the butt end of a marlinespike which one of 
the men had taken aloft with him for use in bending the 
new foresail, and which had fallen from aloft in 
consequence of the lanyard having broken, and that I had 
immediately been picked up, carried below, and placed in 
my bunk, where every effort had been made to restore me 
to consciousness without avail. Another entry recorded the 
fact that at three bells — half-past one o'clock — a fresh 
outbreak of the gale had occurred, and that the ship had 
been obliged to scud before it, the course steered at this 
time being recorded as S.W. by S. ¥4 S., and the speed of the 
ship ten and a half knots. It appeared that we had 
continued to steer that course and to maintain that speed 
up to four o'clock in the afternoon, for the logbook bore 
testimony to that effect; and it was probable that the ship 
had continued to scud before the gale for some time 
afterward, indeed until she hit the reef upon which she now 
lay piled up, which was almost certainly some time after 
dark on the Tuesday. For, low though the island lay, and 
thick though the weather may have been, those in charge of 
the ship could scarcely have failed to sight it in time to 
sheer off and go past it, had it been come upon during the 
hours of daylight. In fact, the course steered by the ship, 
and her present position on the reef, seemed to point to the 
assumption that the island had actually been sighted, or the 
roar of the breakers heard, in time to enable those in 
charge to make some effort, though an unavailing one, to 
avoid the island; probably it was quite dark at the time, and 
the sight of the phosphorescent gleam of the breakers was 
the first indication that the ship was in peril. I could quite 
easily picture the scene to myself — the ship scudding 
before the gale in a smother of spindrift and scudwater; 
Pearson on deck and in charge repeatedly bellowing a 
caution to "keep a bright lookout there, for'ard"; the 
sudden shout of "breakers ahead!" the order to down helm 



and bring the ship to the wind; the rush to the braces; the 
sudden increase in the apparent strength of the gale as the 
ship rounded-to, careening, no doubt, to her rail; the 
breathless minutes of suspense while the safety of all hung 
in the balance; and then the thrilling shock as the vessel's 
keel came in contact with the reef; the momentary pause, 
followed by the resistless rush of water as the first of many 
seas broke over the hull; the second and much more violent 
shock as the ship struck again, probably accompanied by 
the crash of the falling masts; the confusion and panic, in 
the midst of which my existence would naturally be 
forgotten; the mad rush for the boats; the incessant 
breaches of the sea over the doomed ship, during which 
many of her crew would be swept overboard and drowned 
in the boiling surf; the terrific shocks as the groaning hull 
hammered her way across the reef — all these visions 
unrolled themselves before my mental retina so vividly that, 
although I had lain unconscious through it all, I now felt as 
though I had experienced every phase of the disaster, 
drawing a deep breath as I at length pictured the wreck 
finally coming to rest in the spot where she then lay 

For nearly an hour I sat, conjuring up and reproducing 
the whole scene in imagination, and wondering whether 
perchance there were any survivors of the catastrophe 
apart from myself. But my reason soon told me that there 
could not possibly be any; for if there had been they could 
only be upon the island, no boats could possibly have lived 
five minutes in the sea that must have been running on the 
reef when the Wanderer received so tremendous a 
battering; and since there was certainly nobody on the 
island, all must have perished, even as I also must have 
perished, had I chanced to be on deck at the time of the 
catastrophe 1 

Did I regret their loss ? Did I experience any sorrow at 
the conviction that so many of my shipmates had been 
wiped out of existence? It is a little difficult to say, but. 



honestly speaking, I do not believe that I did. For as a 
matter of fact the only men out of the whole of the 
Wanderers crew with whom I had been at all intimate were 
Pearson, and Ward the boatswain; the others were, for all 
practical purposes, strangers to me, and men who had 
unhesitatingly accepted piracy as a career, simply through 
lust of gold. And as for the other two, Pearson and Ward, 
while each had his good points, each possessed bad traits of 
character that fully counterbalanced them, and while I had 
found both to be pleasant enough as shipmates I could 
never forget that both had taken part in coercing me into 
the acceptance of a position that might very easily have 
wrought my complete ruin, if indeed it had not actually 
clapped the hangman's noose about my neck. But now that 
was all over, the piratical career of the Wanderer and her 
crew was ended, nobody but those whom I might choose to 
tell need ever know anything about my connection with that 
career, and — as now suddenly occurred to me — I had, in 
consequence of the wreck, become the sole living 
repository of the secret of the buried hoards! The difficulty 
that had for so long confronted me, and out of which I had 
so anxiously and vainly sought a way of escape, had 
vanished, and now, as soon as I could get away from the 
island which had become my temporary prison I should be 
free to arrange for the liberation of the unfortunate crew of 
the Kronprinz Adalbert and the restoration to its rightful 
owners of the treasure which had been taken out of her. 

Yes; but what about that other treasure which we had 
salved from the wreck of the Santa Maria Magdalena; what 
was to become of it? It was not until I had reached this 
point in my ruminations that it occurred to me, for the first 
time, that I was now the only person in the world who knew 
that this treasure had been recovered, and where it was 
now hidden; and it did not take me long to decide that, 
under the circumstances, I had as much right to the 
possession of that treasure as anybody else; more right, in 



fact, for I had actually helped to disinter it from the sunken 
galleon and bring it up from the bottom of the sea. And, this 
point determined, it took me a still shorter time to decide 
that it should be mine. True, there was another man 
somewhere in the world — the man who had confided the 
secret of its existence to Pearson, and had sold that secret 
for half the value of the recovered treasure; he was 
certainly entitled to his share, and he should have it, if I 
could discover his identity, and find him; but the other half 
should be mine; and after all there was plenty for both of 
us. And as I reflected thus I rejoiced that some instinct had 
prompted me to persuade Pearson to bury the second lot of 
treasure in a separate hole from that which contained the 
first. 

This thought brought me back to the point of asking 
myself whether, after all, I was indeed the sole living 
repository of the momentous secret. If Pearson had 
perished, then without doubt I was, unless indeed he were 
in the habit of carrying about on his person some such 
record as I myself carried, and which might possibly fall 
into living hands if his body should happen to be found and 
searched for the means of identification. I did not think that 
there was very much likelihood of this, but it reminded me 
of the record which I had so carefully prepared; had I it 
still? Yes; I felt for it and found that it was still on my body; 
and having satisfied myself upon this point I decided that 
my next task ought to be a systematic examination of all 
Pearson's private papers and the destruction of every one 
of them that could by any possibility afford a clue to the 
position of our treasure island. And this I forthwith 
proceeded to do. 

And, first of all, I began by finding and examining the 
chart of the Pacific Ocean, with the assistance of which we 
had navigated the ship since our passage of the Horn. Yes; 
there it was, the whole record of our wanderings, the 
position of the ship each day at noon, the situation of the 



island upon which the German crew had been marooned, 
the situation of the treasure island, and the island where lay 
the wreck of the sunken galleon, each with its latitude and 
longitude clearly written in pen-and-ink figures. It is true 
that there was no mention of prisoners, or treasure, or 
wreck, upon the chart, but all the same I determined to 
destroy it, and did so forthwith, there being a clean, unused 
duplicate copy of the chart — as indeed there was of every 
chart which we carried — in the drawer. This done, I turned 
first to Pearson's clothing, several articles of which were 
hanging up in the cabin. I examined each garment 
separately and minutely, feeling even the linings of the 
coats and waistcoats in quest of concealed documents, but 
found nothing, although I came upon a notebook in one of 
the coat pockets containing copious memoranda upon 
various subjects, with a record of, seemingly, every farthing 
that he had spent upon the Wanderer, from her first 
inception to the expenses connected with her clearance 
from the port of London. Then I turned to the skipper's 
locked desk, which I broke open without hesitation or 
compunction. It was nearly full of accounts, representing an 
expenditure of a good many thousand pounds; but there 
was a small compartment packed with letters, every one of 
which I read carefully through, and among which I 
eventually found five which gave me the name and address 
of the man who had sold to Pearson the secret of the 
sunken galleon. His name was George Henry Bristowe, and 
his address was — well, that doesn't matter; it will suffice to 
say that these five letters represented his share of the 
correspondence which resulted in our visiting the wreck 
and recovering the treasure. Then there was a so-called 
secret drawer in the desk, the intricacies of which might 
possibly have puzzled a man greatly pressed for time, but 
the secret of which I mastered in less than a quarter of an 
hour, and in this I found a doeskin leather bag containing 
three hundred and nine British sovereigns, and the great 



object of my search, namely the document containing the 
full account of the capture and looting of the Kronprinz 
Adalbert, with a detailed description of the number and 
markings of the several cases of treasure, the latitude and 
longitude of the treasure island, the angles by which the 
exact spot where the treasure was buried might be 
identified; and, finally, similar details relating to the 
concealment of the treasure recovered from the galleon. 
The bag of sovereigns I placed among my own possessions, 
believing I might some day need its contents, and the paper 
I took the liberty of destroying by carefully burning it to 
ashes. But I could not be at all sure that Pearson had not 
prepared and secreted a duplicate somewhere. I therefore 
exhaustively searched every possible hiding place in the 
cabin, including the books, and eventually found such a 
document secreted between the leaves of a volume of 
Byron's poems. This paper I also destroyed, but all other 
documents I left to perish when the ship should eventually 
go to pieces, or to be found by whomsoever should chance 
to visit the island and explore the wreck. This brought me to 
the point of wondering where I now was, and for a moment 
I thought of going below and bringing up my sextant and 
the chronometer for the purpose of taking a series of sights 
for the determination of the ship's latitude and longitude; 
but the afternoon was by this time almost too far advanced 
for that. I therefore made a mental note to attend to this 
matter in good time on the morrow, and then retired to the 
steward's pantry to snatch another meal. 

Having satisfied my hunger, I next bethought me to 
devote some attention to my cracked skull, and accordingly 
drew a bucket of water from over the side, in which I laved 
my head until I had contrived to cleanse my hair of the dry 
blood with which it was caked; after which I routed out the 
medicine chest, cut a piece of lint large enough to form a 
dressing for the gash in my scalp, smeared it with healing 
ointment, and then secured it in place by means of straps of 



diachylon plaster, long enough to reach down past my hair 
and adhere to the skin of my face and neck. And as I did so I 
thanked my lucky stars that it was the butt end and not the 
point of the marlinespike that had hit me; for in the latter 
case it would probably have penetrated my skull and killed 
me on the spot. 

Having at length patched myself up as well as I could, I 
made my way to my own cabin and opened the port, for the 
weather was now gloriously fine and the water alongside 
perfectly smooth; but a stay of a few minutes there so 
strongly convinced me that the skipper's cabin was very 
much the lighter, more roomy, and more airy of the two that 
I there and then determined to occupy the latter 
henceforward, as long as it might be necessary for me to 
remain in the ship; and I did so, sleeping in it that same 
night. 

Meanwhile, however, it still wanted a couple of hours 
to sunset. I therefore went on deck and took another 
exhaustive look at the island, which presented a quite 
different and much more attractive appearance now that 
the sun had worked round to the westward of it. But, look 
as I would, there was still no sign of life upon it, save that of 
the birds which wheeled and hovered above it in thousands; 
and now I felt finally and completely convinced that I must 
indeed be the sole survivor of the wreck; for had I not been, 
had any of the crew reached the island, they would 
certainly by this time have given some sign of their 
presence, if indeed they had not made an attempt to board 
the ship for the purpose of salving provisions and other 
valuables. And, had they done the latter, I could not have 
avoided seeing them, for I had spent the greater part of the 
day on deck. 

As the sun sank in a blaze of glory, leaving an 
archipelago of scarlet and purple gold-edged clouds, afloat 
on a sky of softest and most delicate jade green, stretching 
all athwart the western horizon, the wind dropped to 



almost a dead calm, and the water, reflecting the gorgeous 
tints of the sky, became a sea of living opal, while the island 
seemed in some mysterious fashion to have reduced the 
distance between itself and the ship by at least a half, the 
various objects upon it standing out with extraordinary 
distinctness and sharpness of outline in the clear, still air; 
the thunder of the surf assumed a fuller, deeper note; and 
the cries of the birds came with startling sharpness to the 
ear. There were a few glorious moments when earth, sea, 
and sky, with everything in or upon them, even to the 
forlorn wreck of the Wanderer, became aglow with almost 
unearthly beauty; and then the brilliant colours faded to a 
series of soft, delicate greys that rapidly deepened in tint; 
the rich clear blue of the sky darkened; a star suddenly 
twinkled out of the deepening azure, another, and another 
appeared, and then, before one could fully realize the fact, 
it was night, deep, silent, and full of mystery Then I 
suddenly discovered that I was tired, hungry, and 
desperately lonely; whereupon I went below, partook of 
supper, turned in, and instantly fell asleep. 



Chapter 14: My First Weeks of 
Solitude 

I AWOKE the next morning at daybreak greatly 
refreshed by my long night's rest, and with the distracting 
headache of the previous day reduced to a dull, throbbing 
smart which I was able to endure with comparative 
equanimity Even before I left the skipper's exceedingly 
comfortable bunk, which I had occupied during the night, I 
could see through the open ports that the weather was still 
gloriously fine, with every prospect of an exceedingly hot 
day; I therefore tumbled out, possessed myself of a couple 
of large, soft bath towels, a supply of which I had found 
while rummaging the cabin on the previous day, and went 
on deck, determined to indulge in the luxury of a swim if 
upon inspection it should seem safe to do so. 

Upon reaching the deck I found that the sun had just 
risen; the sky was cloudless and of a deep, rich blue 
overhead, softening gradually away toward the horizon to a 
tone of clear, warm grey; the breeze, which I was conscious 
had sprung up again some time during the night, had died 
away; and the only sounds which broke the silence were the 
thunderous roar of the surf upon the outer edge of the reef, 
and the cries of the birds, which were once more on the 
wing and busily engaged in seeking breakfast from the still 
waters of the lagoon. 

It was in those same waters that I proposed to take my 
swim, and very cool and inviting they looked, shimmering 
there in the rays of the early morning sun. But I had been a 
sailor long enough to have learned that sharks abound in 
the tropical seas; and this lagoon was in the tropics, 
therefore it was quite possible that there were sharks in it. 
On the other hand, however, I seemed to remember having 
heard it said that sharks were very rarely to be found in the 



lagoons of the Pacific islands, the explanation being that the 
roar and commotion of the breaking surf probably 
frightened them and prevented them from approaching the 
usual narrow passage through which alone they could 
enter. Still, the statement seemed to admit a possibility that 
occasionally a shark, more courageous than his fellows, 
might adventure the passage, and, once inside, he would 
find, in the other kinds of fish with which the lagoons 
usually swarm, such an abundant supply of food that there 
would be no temptation for him to go outside again; and if 
one should chance to have entered, why not two, or half a 
dozen? The matter was worth investigating before 
imperilling my life by plunging into an element wherein 
John Sharkie was a good deal more at home than myself; I 
therefore descended to the lazarette, found and broke open 
a barrel of salt pork, and, withdrawing from it a goodly 
lump, the fattest that I could lay hands upon, took it up on 
deck and, standing on the broad taffrail, flung it as far from 
the ship as I could. It struck the water with a resounding 
splash, which, in the stillness that then prevailed, would 
probably be distinctly heard by any shark that happened to 
be within a mile of the spot; and if that shark were hungry 
enough to attack a swimming man he would certainly come 
to investigate, and I should see him. But minute after 
minute passed, the lump of pork bobbed serenely and 
undisturbed on the ripples that alone broke the placid 
surface of the lagoon, slowly drifting away from the ship 
and toward the shore, and nowhere did a dark triangular 
fin appear cleaving its swift way toward the highly 
flavoured morsel. After watching it, therefore, for about 
twenty minutes, and failing to detect any alarming signs, I 
flung off my pyjamas and took a header from the starboard 
main channels, that side of the ship being entirely clear of 
wreckage. I disported myself, swimming and diving in the 
cool pellucid water, for about half an hour, and then 



scrambled aboard again by way of the bobstay feeling 
hungry as a hunter, and in all respects a new man. 

Having dried and dressed myself, my next business was 
to break my fast, which I did in the main saloon; and while 
leisurely discussing the meal I carefully considered my 
position and began to form plans for the future. 

Here was I, a youngster, only just turned eighteen 
years of age, a castaway upon a lonely, insignificant reef of 
coral somewhere in the heart of the vast Pacific Ocean, the 
only survivor of the entire ship's crew; and although I did 
not at the moment know the precise position which the islet 
occupied on the chart, I had a shrewd suspicion that it was 
an out-of-the-way spot, seldom or never visited by ships, 
and that if I desired to get away from it — which I most 
certainly did — my escape would have to be accomplished 
solely by my own efforts. And that reminded me that one of 
the first things to be done was to determine the precise 
position of the island, the knowledge of which would largely 
influence me in arranging my plan of escape, which would 
of course govern all my subsidiary plans. And after I had 
determined the exact position of the islet, the next thing in 
order must be to establish communication with the shore, 
probably to take up my quarters there. For how could I tell 
that the next gale might not complete the destruction of the 
Wanderer? It is true that I did not greatly fear such an 
occurrence, for the wreck had already been driven so far 
across the reef that, even in the event of another gale 
springing up, as of course it would sooner or later, I 
believed that by the time the seas could reach her they 
would have expended so much of their fury during their 
passage over the reef that they would have no power to do 
any further very material damage to the wreck. Still, it 
would never do to take too much for granted; there was a 
possibility that I might be mistaken, and that possibility 
must be provided for, by not only taking up my own 
quarters ashore but also by transporting there everything I 



could lay hands upon which by any chance might be of use 
to me. 

And this brought me to the point of asking myself by 
what means I was to pass to and fro between the island and 
the ship. Of course I could swim the distance; but that was 
altogether too primitive a method for serious consideration; 
for, even though it should prove that the lagoon was clear of 
sharks, to swim to and fro would be an unpardonable waste 
of time and energy. No, I must have a raft, or, better still, a 
boat of some sort, and that boat I must build with my own 
hands, since all the ship's boats had either vanished or been 
destroyed. 

But before I could start to build a boat, or indeed do 
anything else to further my plans for the future, I must 
thoroughly overhaul the wreck, and get some sort of idea as 
to what quantity of provisions remained in the ship in a 
sufficiently undamaged condition to be of service to me; 
how long those provisions could be made to last; what 
stores of various kinds were available for use; and what 
tools I could find; for, to start with, I must have timber and 
nails to build my boat, and tools — a saw and hammer, at 
least — to shape her planks and put them together. By the 
time that I had reasoned thus far I had finished my 
breakfast; I therefore rose from the table, procured a 
lantern from the steward's pantry, lighted it, and, opening 
the lazarette hatch, descended to the darksome cavern-like 
place where a ship's provisions are usually stored, carrying 
with me a pencil and paper wherewith to make a list of 
whatever I might find. 

This was the first time that I had ever had occasion to 
descend into the Wanderers lazarette, and I was surprised 
to discover how roomy a place it was; and not only 
surprised but also greatly pleased to find how amply 
stocked it still was, although daily drafts upon it had been 
made for more than half a year; indeed, only the most 
cursory examination was needed to convince me that at 



least so long as the ship held together I need experience no 
uneasiness whatever upon the score of food, for there was 
sufficient to last me a dozen years or more without stint; so 
much, in fact, that a considerable quantity of the more 
perishable kinds must inevitably deteriorate to the point of 
becoming unfit for consumption long before I could possibly 
use them. Moreover there was not only quantity but quality, 
it having been a part of Pearson's policy to keep the men 
contented by feeding them as well as it was possible to feed 
men at sea in those days. There were barrels upon barrels 
of flour, casks of hams, cases of bacon, pickles, preserves, 
tinned meats, soups, and fish of all kinds, wines, beer, and 
spirits, tea, coffee, and cocoa, barrels of cabin and 
forecastle biscuits — usually called "bread" afloat — and in 
short everything that a reasonable individual could possibly 
desire in the way of food and drink. The only questions that 
worried me in connection with these supplies were how 
long it was going to take me, singlehanded, to transport 
them ashore, and bestow them in a place of safety, and 
whether it would be better to transport them in moderate 
quantities at a time, such as I could convey in a small boat, 
or to expend the time and labour necessary to construct a 
raft of dimensions sufficient to convey the whole in, say, two 
or three trips. The boat I should certainly require, in any 
case, and she would take me some time to build; and I 
argued that if, after building her, I should set myself to the 
task of constructing a raft, it might very well happen that 
before the latter task was finished a gale might spring up 
and batter the wreck to pieces, in which case I should lose 
everything; I therefore decided to content myself with a 
boat in the first instance, and see how I managed with her. 

That matter settled, the next business was to see what 
materials I could find, out of which to build my boat, and 
what tools were available wherewith to build her. And in 
this last matter I feared that I should meet with a serious 
difficulty, for the house in which the boatswain, carpenter. 



gunner, and sailmaker had been berthed, and in which the 
carpenter kept his chest, had been swept overboard, with 
all its contents; and any other tools which might happen to 
be in the ship would most likely be in the forecastle, which 
was now full of water. There was, however, a storeroom on 
the fore side of the lazarette, in which, although I had never 
penetrated it, I knew that such matters as several bolts of 
new canvas, coils of new rope, and so on were kept, and I 
thought that it might be quite worth my while to examine 
the contents of this before going any further. Therefore, 
having completed my survey of the lazarette, I next passed 
on to the storeroom, and gave its contents an overhaul. 

Here I was fortunate enough to find all that I needed; for in 
addition to a liberal supply of new canvas, rope, chain, 
hanks, cringles, blocks of various kinds, spunyarn, &c. &c., 
there was a quantity of planking of various thicknesses, 
from half an inch up to three inches, scantling of varied 
dimensions, kegs of nails of every conceivable kind that 
could possibly be required aboard ship, and, best of all, a 
reserve chest containing a complete set of carpenters' 
tools, brand new, and each tool carefully enveloped in oiled 
rag. 

My mind thus relieved of a great anxiety, I went on 
deck and took a set of observations for the determination of 
my longitude, carrying the chronometer up on deck with 
me in order to note the time of the several sights; after 
which, leaving the working out of the necessary calculations 
to be done at the same time as those for the determination 
of the latitude, later on in the day, I descended to the 
captain's cabin, and, producing the box of excellent 
drawing instruments, wherewith Pearson had been wont to 
amuse himself from time to time in designing yachts and 
boats of various kinds, I set myself to consider the kind and 
size of boat which would best suit my requirements for 
passage between the wreck and the island. First of all, I 
decided that she must be of very moderate dimensions. 



because she would have to be built on deck, and then 
launched therefrom by my own unaided efforts. 
Furthermore, she must be of a model involving great 
simplicity of construction, because, being an entire novice 
in such matters, I knew little or nothing of the mysteries of 
shaping planking, bending timbers, and the other niceties 
of boatbuilding, apart from the fact that I had very little 
experience indeed in the handling of carpenters' tools. Yet 
it was desirable that the craft should be something more 
than a mere raft; she ought to be handy, light and easy to 
pull, capable of being manoeuvred under sail, and of light 
draught, so that she might be grounded on the beach, close 
enough to the shore to make the discharge of her cargo a 
simple matter. 

Starting with these data, I sat down at the saloon table, 
and with a sheet of drawing paper before me, and the case 
of drawing instruments open at my side, proceeded to 
recall to mind the characteristics of the several kinds of 
boats that had at different times come under my 
observation. Of course an ordinary ship's jollyboat of about 
sixteen feet in length would have admirably served my 
purpose; but the construction of such a craft was far too 
elaborate an affair for me to try my 'prentice hand upon, 
and after much anxious consideration I at length came to 
the conclusion that a practically flat-bottomed boat of 
fifteen feet in length and six feet beam, would best serve for 
my initial efforts, since all her frames would be straight, and 
easy to put together, and there would be no elaborate 
bending or shaping of planks. And by the time that I had 
reached thus far, the sun was nearing the meridian and the 
time had arrived for me to go on deck and secure my 
observations for the determination of my latitude. 

An hour later my calculations were complete, and I 
then found that the exact position of the ship was lat. 14° 2' 
30" S., long. 161° 55' 50" W.; the island and reef upon 
which she had come to grief being unmarked upon the 



chart, but apparently forming a part of that scattered group 
of scarcely known islets and shoals situated between the 
Marquesas and Phoenix groups. Thus I was only some nine 
hundred miles from Samoa, from which it would be easy to 
make my way to any part of the world; but I was more than 
ever convinced that in order to get to Samoa I should have 
to trust entirely to my own efforts, as the pearling 
schooners and island traders very rarely came in the 
direction of my own particular island, and if I were to wait 
there until one of them arrived to take me off I might be 
obliged to wait several years. 

My calculations completed, and entered in the logbook, 
which I resolved to convert into a sort of diary in which to 
daily record my doings, and so keep correct account of the 
passage of time, I returned to the consideration of my boat, 
making tentative sketches of the sort of craft that I had in 
my mind, and altering and improving upon it from time to 
time, until I finally evolved a kind of punt sixteen feet long, 
by six feet beam, by two feet three inches deep, flat 
bottomed athwartships but with curve or spring enough in 
the floor, fore and aft to lift her forefoot and also the heel of 
her sternpost out of the water, except when she was heavily 
loaded. She had a pointed bow, but a square stern; and I 
decided to rig her as a sloop, with a gaff mainsail and jib, 
providing for her sailing upon a wind by arranging to fit her 
with leeboards. It took me until well on in the afternoon to 
get my working drawing completed to my satisfaction; and I 
finished up the day in the storeroom, overhauling the 
lumber therein, picking out such plank and scantling as I 
required, and getting them and the carpenter's chest on 
deck. 

The next day, after a plunge over the side, and 
breakfast, I got to work in earnest upon the projected boat; 
but I had scarcely started when it became apparent that I 
was going to be very seriously handicapped by the necessity 
to do everything myself, unaided. This necessity, however. 



quickened my inventive powers, and gradually in the hard 
school of experience, I learnt to do with the aid of tackles, 
Spanish windlasses, and similar devices, a good many 
things that at first sight seemed to be sheer impossibilities. 
But it was very slow as well as exceedingly arduous work, 
and, simple as was the design of my boat, a whole month 
was consumed in putting her together, painting her, and 
making her all ready for launching; and when I had reached 
thus far another fortnight's work, namely the working up of 
her spars, the cutting and fitting of her rigging, and the 
making of her sails, was needed before I could make use of 
her. 

At length, however, the day arrived which witnessed 
the completion of my labours; and having got the craft into 
the water, rigged her, bent her sails, and put the last 
finishing touches to everything by eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, I determined to devote the remainder of the day 
to a trial of my boat, a trip ashore, and a general survey of 
the island, possibly remaining ashore for the night; I 
therefore went down the side, set the canvas, cast off, and 
got under way. To my great delight I soon found that my 
boat, rough as was the work I had put into her, was not only 
watertight, seaworthy, and stanch, but also exceedingly stiff 
under her canvas, and turned to windward well with the aid 
of her leeboards, although she carried not an ounce of 
ballast. I thoroughly examined the whole lagoon, coasting 
right round it, and found several spots where, under the lee 
of the reef, fish of various kinds swarmed in such 
abundance as to promise excellent sport, and an unfailing 
food supply, even though I should unfortunately be 
compelled to stay on the island for the remainder of my life. 
Finally, I worked my way round to the spot where I believed 
I had seen one of the ship's quarterboats lying upturned, 
and almost concealed, in the midst of a clump of stunted 
bushes; and here I beached my boat, hauled her partially 
up on the dazzling white sand, and made fast her painter to 



a large block of coral that lay conveniently to hand. Then, 
having satisfied myself that she could not possibly strike 
adrift, or come to harm in any way, I turned my back upon 
her and directed my steps toward the spot which I 
particularly wished to examine. 

This was the first time that my feet had pressed solid 
ground since leaving the treasure island, and the sensation 
was distinctly peculiar; for although the Wanderer had now 
been lying hard and fast upon the reef for six weeks, the 
ripple of swell that reached her across the reef imparted a 
very slight yet quite perceptible movement to her hull 
occasionally, which rendered the feeling of moving about 
aboard her very different from that which I now 
experienced as I walked up the beach to the spot where the 
vegetation began. There was a difference, too, in the air, 
which was softer, and carried with it an earthy odour and a 
smell of vegetation, such as one perceives when walking 
through a wood. Yes, and by Jove it carried other odours as 
well, as I quickly discovered! For as I approached the object 
for which I was making, and which I now perceived to be 
actually, as I had thought it, the stern end of one of the 
Wanderers quarterboats, I suddenly caught a whiff of 
charnel-house stench that nearly turned me sick; and with 
every step of my advance it grew stronger, so that presently 
I found myself compelled to turn sharply away to my left in 
order to avoid it. I could now judge pretty well the locality 
of the spot from which it emanated, which was a point a few 
yards inland from where the upturned boat lay, and I 
quickly came to the conclusion that it would be better and 
more healthy in every way for me to approach that spot 
from to windward. I therefore made a wide circuit, and 
presently worked my way round to the other side of the 
clump of bushes which partially concealed the boat, when, 
still working up to windward, I eventually reached a point 
from which I could perceive, half-buried in the 
undergrowth, five objects which, upon a cautious, nearer 



approach, I was able to identify as human bodies in a very 
advanced stage of decomposition! I had little doubt that 
those five bodies were those of former members of the 
Wanderer's crew; but it was important to establish the fact 
beyond dispute. Therefore, after withdrawing to a 
respectful distance and carefully considering the matter, I 
decided to return to the wreck, procure a pick and shovel 
and as much disinfecting powder as I could lay hands upon, 
and then come back to the island and make some effort to 
identify and cover up the bodies; for, quite apart from 
sanitary reasons, the idea of taking up my abode upon that 
small islet, with those five corpses exposed to view and 
offending the air, was not to be entertained for a moment. I 
therefore returned to the ship, procured what was 
necessary, and, making my way back to the island, 
enveloped my face to the eyes in a towel steeped in a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, and, thus partially protected, 
proceeded to carry out my gruesome task. It is quite 
unnecessary to enter into any particulars here of what I did, 
or how I did it; it will suffice the reader to be informed that 
I contrived to do very effectually what I had planned to do, 
but not until I had succeeded in identifying the bodies as 
those of Pearson, the gunner, and three of the forecastle 
hands, all of whom had evidently been drowned by the 
capsizing of the boat among the breakers in an attempt to 
escape from the ship when she struck, and had all been 
washed up close together at a very short distance from the 
spot where the boat had come ashore. As to the boat, I 
identified her as No. 2 quarterboat; but she was so terribly 
battered about as to be quite beyond repair; indeed a great 
deal of her was missing altogether, though I subsequently 
found a few fragments of planking, that had originally 
formed part of her, washed up some sixty yards farther 
inland, showing that upon the night of the gale the island 
must have been almost completely swept by the sea. 
Whether the five bodies which I had discovered 



represented the whole or only a portion of the number who 
had taken to the boat on that eventful night I never 
discovered, nor did I ever discover what became of the 
remainder of the ill-fated crew; but I conjectured that many 
of them had been swept overboard when, or soon after, the 
ship struck, and that of those who succeeded in getting 
away in the two boats, the five whose bodies I had found 
were all that ever reached the island, alive or dead. But I 
was glad that, of those five bodies, I had been able 
unmistakably to identify one of them as that of Pearson, for 
I now knew beyond all question that I was the sole surviving 
repository of the whole momentous secret relating to the 
hiding place of the treasure, and that, however long might 
be the period of my detention in my island prison, I should 
find the treasure safe where it had been buried, when I 
should be once more free to go in search of it. 

The completion of my dreadful task left me utterly unfit 
for further work that day; I therefore hurried back to the 
wreck, and endeavoured to forget the events of the day by 
diverting my thoughts to the future and considering how 
best to set about the work of effecting my escape from my 
present surroundings. Of course this was not by any means 
the first time that I had given consideration to the matter; 
on the contrary, it had occupied my thoughts in a general 
way ever since the moment when, some six weeks 
previously, I had awakened to the fact that I was a solitary 
castaway; and I had long ago come to the conclusion that 
my deliverance must depend upon myself, and not upon 
outsiders; and this conclusion naturally pointed to the 
necessity for the construction of a boat of some sort, in 
addition to the nondescript affair which I had just 
completed for use in passing to and fro between the wreck 
and the island. But my mind had not thus far travelled 
beyond that point, having up to that moment been pretty 
fully occupied upon the building of the punt. Now, however, 
the time had arrived when I must consider the sort of boat 



that I should require to transport me in safety, and a 
reasonable amount of comfort, across some nine hundred 
miles or more of ocean that, despite its name, was swept at 
times by gales of hurricane strength; I therefore devoted 
the remainder of the day to the consideration of this 
important question. Moreover it was the gales that I must 
keep in mind and provide against, for I might be caught in 
one at any moment, with no harbour at hand in which to 
take refuge; therefore the first quality which my boat must 
possess must be seaworthiness so perfect that she might be 
depended upon to ride out the heaviest gale in safety. Now, 
any hollow vessel of less weight than the water which it 
displaces will, if hermetically sealed, ride out the fiercest 
hurricane that ever swept the face of an ocean; even an 
empty bottle, if tightly corked, will do this; and so will the 
smallest boat, if so constructed that water cannot gain 
access to her interior; therefore the first conclusion at 
which I arrived was, that my boat, whatever her size or 
shape, must be completely decked over, and that all 
apertures in her deck must be capable of being closed 
watertight. So far, so good. But although my boat might be 
made so completely watertight as to remain afloat in any 
weather, there was the possibility — nay, more, the extreme 
probability — that she would be capsized, aye, rolled over 
and over any number of times by the terrific seas that 
accompany a heavy gale in the open ocean — unless means 
were adopted to ensure that she would remain right side 
up; and I could think of no effectual means to accomplish 
this except by ballast, so firmly secured in its place that it 
could not possibly shift. Therefore my boat, in addition to 
being decked, must be ballasted; and her hull must be of 
such a shape that the ballast would naturally tend to remain 
in its proper place, namely, right down in the bottom of her. 
And the deeper it could be placed below the level of the 
water line the "stiffer" would be the boat and the less her 
liability to capsize; therefore her hull must be deep rather 



than shallow. But a deep hull of the usual boat-shaped 
section would mean large displacement, excessive weight, 
and consequently diminished buoyancy, which must be 
avoided, otherwise in heavy weather the sea would sweep 
her from stem to stern and render it impossible for me to 
remain on deck and sail her; therefore the hull, while being- 
deep, must also be kept buoyant, and this could be secured 
by making it somewhat of a wedge shape, the apex of the 
wedge being the keel and its base the deck, while the sides 
should preferentially be curved. This shape of hull also 
tended to afford good head-room under the deck, which 
would add to the comfort of the voyager. 

Reasoning thus, I eventually arrived at a determination 
of the three most important elements governing the design 
of my proposed boat; by which time, my thoughts having 
been diverted into a new channel, I had practically 
forgotten the events of the day, or at least so far put them 
behind me that I no longer felt sick and distraught with 
horror; on the contrary, the pure air of the deck, the 
grateful coolness of the breeze, and the exquisite beauty of 
the star-spangled heavens had so far soothed my harrowed 
nerves that I actually felt disposed to sleep. I therefore 
went below, turned in, and at once sank into a slumber that, 
although not altogether devoid of dreams, endured until 
daybreak. 

I arose, greatly refreshed by my long night's sleep, 
went on deck and thence over the side, and indulged in a 
good long swim; then, returning to the ship, I dried myself, 
dressed, and went below to breakfast, indulging myself with 
a cup of cocoa boiled over the cabin stove, on a fire fed by 
the chips and fragments of wood left over from the 
construction of my punt. Then, clearing away the table and 
methodically washing up afterward, I got out a sheet of 
paper and the skipper's drawing instruments, and started 
to design the boat which I hoped was to be the means of 



delivering me from my existing state of solitary 
imprisonment. 

Starting from the point at which I had ceased my 
cogitations on the preceding night, I now began to consider 
the question of the boat's dimensions, the ruling one of 
which I decided must be her beam. Now, always keeping in 
mind the fact that I might be called upon to ride out in her a 
gale so heavy that it might be imperatively necessary for me 
to remain below for several hours during the height of it, 
lest I should be washed overboard, I determined that her 
interior should be roomy enough to admit of my staying 
below for some time without discomfort; and to do this I 
must have space to move about in without feeling cramped; 
also I must have space enough to contain a bunk of 
sufficient length to permit me to lie stretched at full length, 
and wide enough to ensure complete rest and sound sleep. 
By measuring out various lengths upon the cabin deck, and 
testing them by moving about and lying down in those 
spaces, I came to the conclusion that eight feet was the 
least beam that I could allow for my boat, and, that being 
adopted, her length ought to be about twenty-four or 
twenty-five feet. 

My leading dimensions thus determined, I was now 
able to go ahead, and by the time that I was ready for my 
next meal I had the load-water and deck lines sketched out 
on my half-breadth plan, the midship section drawn, and 
the sheer plan tentatively indicated, the three sketches 
revealing a short, sturdy-looking hull of modified wedge-like 
section which, with ballast stowed right down in the bottom 
of her, ought to enable her to keep right side up in any 
weather, and to recover herself even if she were 
momentarily thrown upon her beam ends. With a keel of 
fourteen inches in depth in midships, she would draw five 
feet of water aft, the keel being rockered to such an extent 
that it formed a continuous curve from the heel of the stern- 
post to the stemhead; she thus presented a large area of 



immersed longitudinal section, and therefore ought to be 
very weatherly. She measured twenty-five feet on her load- 
water line and thirty-one feet six inches over all — assuming 
that I possessed skill enough to fashion a counter of four 
feet overhang to help her to lift over a following sea when 
scudding. And I decided to rig her as a yawl, by which 
arrangement I should obtain the important advantage of 
always having the whole of her mainsail inboard, while, in 
heavy weather, under mizen or storm trysail and spitfire jib, 
she might be trusted to lay-to and take care of herself 
without any help from me. 

The longer I studied my sketches the more satisfied 
with them did I become, for the little ship had all the 
appearance of one of those small single-handed cruisers 
which I had seen from time to time knocking about the 
English Channel — craft so constructed and rigged as to be 
capable of being handled by one man, and modelled on 
lines which would enable them to face practically any wind 
and sea, should they be caught in a gale offshore. But the 
most difficult part of my task was yet to come, for I now had 
to draft the water, diagonal, and buttock lines, and 
reconcile each with the others, and until I tried I had no 
idea how difficult this would prove, and how many trifling 
alterations it would involve, each alteration generally 
entailing more or less modification of the other lines; but I 
persevered patiently, and at length found the whole 
working itself out harmoniously into a very sturdy and 
shapely looking hull that promised to possess all the good 
qualities which I was so anxious to secure. 

The "fairing" of the lines and the final completion of 
the design kept me busy and confined to the ship for a 
whole week; and the next thing in order was to prepare my 
shipyard. This, of course, would have to be established 
ashore; for, apart from the fact that the Wanderer might go 
to pieces in the next gale, her deck was an altogether 
unsuitable place for building operations on so extensive a 



scale as those which I now contemplated. But there was a 
vast amount of work to be done before I could even 
seriously think of beginning my little ship. For instance, 
there was the contingency of the destruction of the 
Wanderer to be provided for; and this involved the 
transportation ashore from her, not only of her entire 
remaining stock of provisions and stores of every 
description, but also of every other article and thing that 
might by the remotest possibility be required in the 
construction of the yawl. And I confess that when I began to 
consider this matter in detail my courage almost failed me, 
for I saw that what I contemplated involved not only the 
transport of every movable thing aboard the wreck, but 
would probably necessitate at least the partial 
dismemberment of her hull; for how otherwise was I going 
to obtain the necessary timber for the new craft? 

It was useless, however — aye, worse than useless — to 
permit myself to be discouraged by the magnitude of my 
task, for if I once did that, if I once permitted the word 
"impossible" to obtrude itself, despair would take the place 
of hope, effort would be abandoned, and I should have no 
alternative but to resign myself to the prospect of possibly 
ending my days where I was; and that would mean the non- 
fulfilment of what had become the great purpose of my life, 
namely the restoration to its proper owners of the treasure 
taken from the Kronprinz Adalbert. Besides, there was the 
crew of that unfortunate vessel to be liberated, and nobody 
but I knew the position of the island whereon they had been 
marooned. And last, though by no means least, there was 
my sister Madge to be considered; I could never reconcile 
myself to the abandonment of that poor girl to fight the 
battle of life unaided. Why, even now she might be involved 
in the greatest of difficulties, plunged into the direst of 
straits! The mere thought of such a possibility put to flight 
every doubt and fully restored all my courage and 
resolution; so determining to leave the consideration of 



difficulties until they chose to present themselves, I 
procured a new tomahawk from the storeroom, sharpened 
it upon the grindstone, and made a beginning by cutting 
away all the rigging that confined the fallen masts and 
spars to the ship. Then, adopting the principle of attending 
only to one thing at a time, I went over the side upon the 
floating spars and first proceeded to cut away all the torn 
and sodden canvas that still remained fast to them, saving 
such of the sails as promised to be of use, and allowing the 
rest to sink. This kept me busy for three whole days. Then, 
working patiently and systematically, I cut away all the 
rigging which attached the several spars to each other, 
separated them, and moored them alongside the wreck, 
gradually arranging them in the form of a raft, which I had 
by this time concluded was a necessity. This task, involving 
tremendous amount of labour and the free use of various 
tackles, occupied me for the best part of a week; and the 
completion of the raft, formed by lashing together all the 
wooden spars, such as the yards, booms, topmasts, and 
topgallant- masts — the metal lowermasts being permitted 
to sink — consumed another whole week, at the end of 
which I found myself possessed of a good, roomy, buoyant 
platform capable of supporting and conveying to the shore 
in dry condition probably half a ton of cargo. 



Chapter 15: The Building of the 
“Petrel” 

I WAS now in a position to begin the important task of 
transporting the provisions and stores of all kinds from the 
ship to the shore; and I made a beginning by getting up on 
deck all the new canvas, rope, and other matters that would 
not be seriously damaged by accidental immersion in sea 
water, and transferring them thence to the raft. And simple 
though the work may at first sight appear to the uninitiated, 
I can vouch for the fact that I found it not only 
extraordinarily laborious, but in some cases difficult almost 
to the point of impossibility; for it must be remembered that 
many of the articles which I had to handle were of a bulk or 
weight far beyond the unaided strength of any man, even a 
much more powerful man than I can ever claim to have 
been. Yet it was imperative that I should do it somehow, or 
abandon all hope of ever possessing many things that were 
absolutely necessary to my plans, and I did it by the 
employment of such aids as crowbars, handspikes, wedges, 
sledge hammers, sheer-legs, derricks, tackles, snatch- 
blocks, and the ship's winch; first laboriously working them 
out of the store room into the lazarette, then hoisting them 
up through the lazarette to the cabin deck by means of 
sheer-legs and tackle, from thence up through the skylight 

— the top of which was of course removed for the purpose 

— by similar means, and finally, by means of a derrick, 
transferring them from the deck to the raft. Such laborious 
work, all performed by one pair of hands, could not but 
proceed slowly, while my exhaustion at the end of the day's 
work was such that I could do nothing but fling myself into 
my bunk and sleep from sunset to dawn. 

Yet the work, exhausting though it was, seemed to 
agree with me, for I never enjoyed better health, nor do I 



remember ever before possessing so voracious an appetite 
as was mine at that time; moreover, my muscular strength 
developed to such an extent that eventually I became able 
to handle with ease weights which at the outset I could 
scarcely have moved without mechanical assistance of some 
sort. And it was well for me that such was the case, for had I 
chanced to fall ill just then, with no one at hand to look after 
me, the consequences must have been serious, if not fatal. 

To resume my story. As I have already said, work under 
such adverse conditions could not but proceed slowly, and it 
cost me five days of incessant labour to load the raft to her 
full capacity. And now came the question: How was I to 
transfer all this material to the shore? My first idea was to 
tow the raft by means of the punt; but the spot which I had 
chosen as the site of my dockyard lay at a distance of about 
a mile and a half from the ship, and slightly to windward of 
her, and I doubted the capacity of the punt to reach the 
point under sail and with the ponderous unwieldy raft in 
tow. Still, the experiment was quite worth trying; but to 
provide against failure, and the awkwardness of finding 
myself adrift with a floating mass which I could not control, 

I took the precaution to place two boat anchors upon the 
raft, together with a couple of long warps, in order that, as 
a last resource, I might resort to hedging. It was fortunate 
that I thought of this; for although, when I tried the 
experiment, the punt certainly could and did tow the raft, 
after a fashion, our progress was so slow, and we sagged 
away to leeward so shamefully, that after trying for about 
an hour I was obliged to abandon the idea of towing as 
impracticable, and resort to hedging. And the way I did it 
was this. First of all, I took in the punt's sails and hauled her 
alongside the raft, to which I made her fast by her painter. 
Then I anchored the raft with one of the anchors and 
warps, paying out only just enough warp to keep her from 
dragging. The next step was to make fast the other warp to 
the raft, coil down the rest of the warp in the sternsheets of 



the punt clear of the second anchor, and then pull away in 
the punt toward the point on the island for which I was 
aiming, allowing the warp to pay itself out as I went. Then, 
when the warp was fully paid out, I hove the anchor 
overboard, and returned in the punt to the raft, to which I 
made her fast. I next hauled upon the second warp until the 
first was up and down and the first anchor directly 
underneath the bows of the raft; when I weighed it, placed 
it in the punt, and coiled down the first warp in her stern 
sheets, ready for running it away at the proper time. Then I 
hauled upon the second warp until the raft was dragged up 
to the anchor to which it was attached; a turn was taken 
with the warp to keep her up to the anchor, and No. 1 warp 
was run away in the desired direction by means of the punt, 
until it was all paid out, when the anchor was dropped 
overboard and the process of hauling the raft up to it was 
repeated. And thus, by alternately running away first one 
anchor and then the other, and hauling the raft up to them, 
she was gradually hedged to the spot which I had chosen as 
the site of my prospective dockyard. But it was dreadfully 
slow work, more than three hours being required to 
traverse the distance of about a mile and a half between 
ship and shore. 

Then came the task of unloading the raft, stacking up 
her cargo, and protecting it from damage by the elements. 
The first thing to be done, of course, was to haul the raft in 
until she grounded on the beach and would go no farther. 
Then she was moored hard and fast by means of both 
anchors; after which a makeshift gangway of bits of plank 
and spars had to be made, leading from the raft to the 
shore, for she drew nearly a foot of water; and, lastly, 
everything had to be carried, or rolled, or otherwise 
conveyed along the gangway and up the beach to the spot 
where it was to be stacked; and this job kept me busy for 
the remainder of the day and the whole of the succeeding 
one, the nights of those two days being spent by me ashore 



in a tent which I rigged up with the ship's fore royal yard as 
a tent pole, and her main topgallantsail as the tent. But I 
did not altogether like it, for the temperature ashore was 
several degrees hotter than that aboard the wreck, and my 
sleep was not so sound or refreshing. 




TRANSFERRING THE SMIP’S CARGO 
270 





There is no need to describe in further detail the 
several processes whereby I eventually succeeded in 
transferring from the wreck to the island everything that I 
believed could be in the slightest degree useful to me; they 
consisted merely in a repetition, day after day of such 
labours as the cutting out of bales, cases, and packages of 
all kinds from the storeroom and lazaretto, hoisting them to 
the level of the cabin deck, thence to the main deck, 
slinging them over the side, depositing them on the raft, 
hedging the raft from the wreck to the shore, discharging 
cargo, and hedging the raft back to the ship. It was the kind 
of work that soon becomes monotonous and wearisome 
beyond all power of expression; yet it was splendid training 
and preparation for me in the work that lay before me of 
building the boat, for I gradually acquired a facility and 
expertness in the manipulation of heavy weights by means 
of mechanical appliances of various kinds that at one time 
would have seemed to me incredible. I may conclude this 
part of my story by recording the fact that it cost me nearly 
a month's continuous labour to clear the wreck of 
everything movable. 

But even after this had been done, including the taking 
of an inventory of every article transferred from the wreck 
to the shore, I was still unable to begin my boat, for the 
reason that I had not the necessary timber, which could 
only be obtained by attacking the poor old Wanderers hull. 
And this, I foresaw, was going to prove the most difficult 
task of all, for it would have to be performed with the 
utmost care to ensure the removal of every plank and 
timber in an undamaged condition. It was a matter that 
demanded thought as well as muscular strength; for I was 
anxious to expend as little labour as possible, and to remove 
only such material as I could find a use for. Therefore, 
before lifting a tool against the wreck, I got out the 
drawings of my proposed boat and, with them and a scale 
before me, made an exact list of the scantling of timber 



required for the principal members of the craft, such as the 
keel and keelson, sternpost, ribs, walings, and so on; and 
then, with this list and a two-foot rule in my hand, I went 
over the ship in search of timber of the requisite 
dimensions. Fortunately, my search was by no means a 
protracted one, for I found almost all that I required in the 
immediate vicinity of the main hatchway, which I thereupon 
attacked, first of all removing the coamings, then breaking 
up the deck on both sides in the wake of the hatchway, and, 
lastly, cutting out the deck beams, doing all with the utmost 
care; and at the end of each day's work towing my spoils 
ashore by means of the punt. And when I had accumulated 
all that I believed I could possibly require, and had set up 
my keel blocks, I started work upon the actual construction 
of my boat by cutting out her keel and sternpost, bolting 
them together, and raising them into position on the keel 
blocks; and it may enable the reader to realize in some 
measure the magnitude of the task which I had undertaken 
to perform singlehanded if I mention that it was four 
months, to a day, from the date of the wreck, when I put the 
first stroke of work into the actual construction of my 
proposed yawl. During the whole of this period no ship had 
passed within sight of the island; for, although I find that I 
have not mentioned the matter in its proper sequence, one 
of my first acts after getting into touch with the shore was 
to climb the most lofty coconut tree I could find well 
detached from the main body of the grove, chop away all its 
leaves, and nail the ship's big ensign, union down, to its top, 
a signal of distress which very few shipmasters would be 
heartless enough to disregard. But since no ship had 
appeared off the island to investigate, I could only conclude 
that it was because no ship had passed near enough to 
perceive the signal. 

Now that I had fairly started work upon the yawl I 
made two important alterations in my mode of life, one of 
them consisting in the establishment of myself ashore in a 



comfortable tent which I had rigged close to my dockyard, 
while the other was the observance of every Sunday as a 
day of rest and meditation. For, now that I had salved from 
the wreck everything that I was at all likely to require, 
there was no further necessity for me to toil seven days a 
week, and my work was of so arduous a character that I at 
length began to perceive the necessity for an occasional 
break in it if I desired to retain my health and strength; I 
therefore made it a rule that every Sunday should be 
observed as a day of rest and relaxation, during which my 
tired muscles might recover their strength. That day I 
generally spent, partly in the punt fishing under the lee of 
the reef, and partly in reading or meditating in the shadow 
of a tree. And very beneficial, both to mind and body, did I 
find these weekly abstentions from labour; for not only did 
they serve to clear my brain by relieving it of the duty of 
plotting and scheming how to do things which occupied it 
all the time that I was at work, and turning my thoughts 
into an entirely different channel, but I found myself the 
better in health for the weekly change to a fish diet, with 
the further variation afforded by an occasional coconut, also 
gathered on Sundays. Moreover it was on Sunday that I did 
such laundry work as my rather scanty wardrobe 
demanded. For although Pearson and I had been near 
enough of a size to enable me to wear his clothing, and 
although he had left a good stock behind him, I felt a 
certain reluctance to avail myself of this circumstance, and 
had thus far left his wardrobe untouched, although I 
recognized that the time was not far distant when I should 
be obliged to make free with it or go naked. 

Meanwhile the work of building the yawl progressed, 
though much more slowly than was at all to my liking. Still, I 
would not permit myself to hurry over the job, nor would I 
tolerate anything in the nature of rough-and-ready 
workmanship. I was going to entrust my life and my 
fortunes to the boat, and therefore everything, whether 



material or workmanship, that went to the making of her 
must be of the best that lay in my power to give; 
consequently every joint was fitted with the most 
scrupulous nicety every fastening was driven right home as 
far as it would go, and every curving contour of her timbers 
was shaped to a hairbreadth. Such work, especially when 
executed by a single pair of hands, and those the hands of 
an amateur, could not but be slow of progress; yet I was 
satisfied, for when once two pieces of timber were fastened 
together nothing save the destruction of the materials could 
separate them. And at the close of every day there was 
always something to show that busy hands had been at 
work, some advance made, until in process of time — four 
months all but two days, to be exact — the skeleton reared 
itself complete upon the keel blocks, and I was able to 
actually see the true shape and dimensions of my little ship. 
And the first thing that impressed me was the fact that she 
looked bigger, and much more "shippy" than I had 
anticipated when I drafted her lines; the second, that she 
would probably prove an even better sea boat than I had 
thus far dared to hope in my most sanguine moments; while 
the third was my own temerity in ever undertaking to build 
such a boat alone, unaided, and with no previous 
knowledge of the shipwright's art. 

Now that the framework of the boat was up and fixed 
in position, the most laborious part of the work was done; 
for I had decided, upon the twofold score of strength and 
simplicity, to plank the craft with two thicknesses of 
planking laid diagonally; the planks, therefore, were neither 
thick nor very long, and were consequently light enough to 
be handled with comparative ease. The job of cutting the 
rabbet in the keel and laying the two thicknesses of plank to 
my complete satisfaction kept me busy for close upon six 
weeks; and when it was finished I was more than pleased 
with my work, for I was now able to see that if matters 
continued to go as well with the boat as they had thus far 



gone, I should in due time have a little craft stanch and 
sturdy enough to take me anywhere, aye, even though it 
were round the Horn, through the Atlantic to the English 
Channel, and — Home! 

My next job was to lay the deck; but that was easy, and 
occupied me little more than a fortnight. I had but one 
opening in the deck, properly so called, and that was the 
companionway, just large enough to enable me to pass 
comfortably up and down it between the deck and cabin. I 
arranged it upon the same principle as that of the 
Wanderer, it was, indeed, the Wanderers companion 
reduced in dimensions, and, as in its original state, was 
capable of being closed practically watertight. I would not 
run the risk of having a skylight, fearing that such a 
structure might possibly be carried away in a heavy sea; 
but instead of it I inserted in the deck six of the ship's glass 
scuttles and frames, as well as two more in each side of the 
boat; thus the cabin would be well lighted in all weathers, 
whilst there was nothing that could be carried away, and 
thus endanger the safety of the little ship. 

The interior fittings came next; but these were as 
simple as I could possibly make them, and consisted merely 
of an arrangement whereby I could lay a cabin floor when 
the ballast was in place, lockers on each side of the cabin, a 
bulkhead separating the cabin from the forecastle, where 
such cooking as I required could be done by means of a 
small oil stove which Pearson had been in the habit of using 
occasionally to prepare himself a cup of chocolate at night, 
and a standing bedplace with drawers under; the latter, 
however, gave me but little trouble, as it simply consisted of 
Pearson's own, which I cut out of and took bodily away from 
the Wanderer. All this, though it sounds a great deal, cost 
me only about three weeks' labour; the making and fixing of 
the rudder in position, the carving of the tiller, the removal, 
adaptation, and fixing of the Wanderers binnacle, and the 
completing of the hull generally, accounted for another 



three weeks; and my little ship was then ready for 
launching! Then came the painting of the hull, the laying of 
the ways, the building of the cradle, and the wedging up — 
another fortnight's work — and, finally, on a certain glorious 
morning I had the ineffable delight of seeing the small 
hooker slide safely down the ways and take her first plunge 
into what poets term her native element, where she 
promptly flopped down upon her port broadside! For a 
moment the sight of her thus awkwardly sitting, or rather 
sprawling, upon the water disconcerted me most horribly; 
then I remembered that as yet she had not an ounce of 
ballast in her, and might, therefore, from the shape of her 
section, be naturally expected to take that attitude; and, 
immensely relieved, I jumped into the punt, took the Petrel 
— as I named my new acquisition , — in tow, and proceeded 
with her alongside the wreck, where I at once set to work to 
ballast her with all the small chain I could lay my hands 
upon, packing it in fine sand to consolidate it and prevent it 
from shifting. 

I also stowed, right in the middle of her, six five-gallon 
water beakers, which I filled at once from the ship's tanks, 
so as to secure the correct trim of the boat. This job 
consumed the best part of two days; and when it was done I 
towed her back to the dockyard and anchored her offshore 
in two fathoms. 

There remained now only the sails, spars, and rigging 
to prepare and set up; but this was not a very long job, the 
ship's main royalmast making a splendid mainmast for the 
boat with scarcely any trimming, while the fore royalmast 
furnished me with my mizenmast and bowsprit, a couple of 
studdingsail booms and yards yielding the remainder of the 
necessary spars, although, of course, some trimming had to 
be done to reduce them to the required dimensions. As for 
the sails, the Wanderers main topgallantsail was just large 
enough to enable me to cut my mainsail handsomely out of 
it, damp with spray and the water, foam-laced and all, while 



the main royal staysail yielded me an excellent jib, the 
mizen topmost staysail gave me my foresail and mizen, and 
the upper part of the Wanderer's flying jib provided me with 
a storm trysail which left nothing to be desired. Of course I 
had to cut each of the above- mentioned sails to the 
required shape and to rope them afresh; but when all was 
said and done it was by no means an arduous job compared 
with those which I had already accomplished, and a further 
five weeks saw the little Petrel at last ataunto and ready for 
sea! 

Upon sitting down that night to record in the logbook 
which served me as a diary the final completion of the great 
task which I had set myself, I found, on referring back, that 
I had been on the island just one year and twenty-four days. 
A whole year and twenty- four days gone out of one's life! 
Wasted! And yet — no, the time had not been wasted, for 
during its passage I had learned such invaluable lessons in 
self-reliance, courage, enduring patience, and indomitable 
perseverance as I could have learned so thoroughly in no 
other school in the world. No, the time had not been 
wasted, by any means; neither had it dragged wearily upon 
my hands, for during every day of it I had been strenuously 
busy, both mentally and physically; so busy, indeed, that it 
came to me almost as a shock to find that I had been 
completely cut off from all intercourse with my fellow men 
for so long a time. That period of isolation, however, was 
now at an end; I was no longer a prisoner, for I possessed 
the means of escape; and it was now only a question of a 
few days that lay between me and civilization, for I 
calculated that with anything like ordinary luck I ought to 
be able to make the voyage to Samoa in about ten days. Ten 
days! And I had stocked the boat with provisions and water 
enough to last me for six times that length of time. Where, I 
asked myself, was the use of carrying such an excessive 
quantity about with me? I should never require it, and it 
only tended to put the boat needlessly deep in the water. I 



had almost decided to put at least half the quantity ashore 
again when prudence whispered that after all it would be 
better to leave them where they were, it was better to have 
too much than too little, and one never knew what 
unforeseen accident might happen to make me rejoice that 
I had so bounteous a reserve. How would it be with me, for 
instance, if the boat should chance to be dismasted, or her 
sails be blown away? I certainly did not anticipate the 
likelihood of either of these happenings, still — It ended in 
my deciding to leave everything where it was; it would be 
time enough to lighten the boat when I should find that she 
really needed it; and it would be even easier to heave the 
stuff overboard than to land it again, where it stood as good 
a chance of being wasted as though it had gone to the 
bottom of the sea. 

It was within half an hour of sunset when at length the 
last thing that I could think of had been done, when all my 
preparations were completed, and the little Petrel was 
made as ready for her voyage as foresight and labour on my 
part could make her. There was still time to get her under 
way and work her out to sea before dark, and for a moment 
I was very strongly tempted to do so. But I had been 
working exceptionally hard all day; I was dog tired; and the 
prospect of starting the voyage with an all-night watch on 
deck did not altogether appeal to me; my distaste for it, 
indeed, was strong enough even to conquer my eagerness 
to escape from the island where I had been a prisoner for 
so long a time, and it did not need a very great amount of 
self-persuasion to induce me to defer my departure until 
the morning, and thus secure at least one more night of 
unbroken rest. I therefore closed the companion doors, 
drew over the slide, saw that the craft was securely 
moored, and then jumped into the punt and went ashore, 
where I passed the night in deep, dreamless sleep. 



Chapter 16: The Voyage of the Petrel, 
AND THE End of the Story 

I WAS astir with the coming of the dawn on the 
following morning; and after lighting the fire which was to 
cook my last breakfast on the island I went down to the 
beach, stripped, and took a good long swim; then back to 
the shore, dressed, and breakfasted. Then, leaving 
everything just as it was, I jumped into the punt, boarded 
the Petrel, and sent the punt adrift, having no further use 
for her; whereupon she drove gently ashore before the 
small westerly breeze which was just springing up, and 
presently grounded close to the camp and dockyard. 

Then, having first opened the companion, I loosed and 
set the Petrel's sails, one after the other; having 
accomplished which I proceeded with some excitement to 
weigh anchor. By the time that the anchor was inboard on 
the forcastle the craft had gathered stern way, and, the 
helm being hard a-starboard, was paying off upon the port 
tack. I therefore rushed aft, trimmed the starboard jib and 
foresheets, and brought the tiller amidships. Then I 
rounded in upon the mainsheet, and the little hooker at 
once began to gather headway, and presently was skimming 
diagonally across the lagoon at a speed which astonished as 
much as it delighted me. But she was now going in the 
wrong direction; I therefore put the helm gently down and 
tried her in stays. She spun round like a top and was away 
upon the other tack almost before I had time to trim over 
the head sheets. She was now looking well up for the 
passage through the reef which led to the open sea, and a 
few minutes close observation assured me that she was an 
extraordinarily weatherly little boat, making no leeway at 
all that I could detect; also she was as stiff as a house, 
scarcely heeling at all to the breeze, which was yet fresh 



enough to drive her along at a speed of quite five and a half 
knots. But of course this remarkable speed and 
weatherliness might be due to the smoothness of the water 
in the lagoon; outside there was not only the everlasting 
swell, but also enough sea to play havoc with a small boat's 
Weatherly qualities when it came to a dead beat to 
windward. I should soon see, for the breeze was steadily 
freshening, as was its wont every day for about an hour 
after sunrise, and the yawl was darting along at a steadily 
increasing speed, heading straight for the passage. But 
presently I saw that although I could easily fetch the 
opening on that tack, the direction of the wind was such 
that I should be obliged to get on the other tack to obtain a 
clear lead through, I therefore kept away a trifle until it was 
time to once more go about, when I again put the helm 
down; and two minutes later I was in the passage, with the 
roar of the surf thundering in my ears, the air salt and 
aswhirl with the backwash of the breakers. Then ensued a 
few anxious seconds, during which the boat lurched and 
wallowed awkwardly in the confused popple raised by the 
meeting of the inrush and backdraught of the surf, dipping 
her bowsprit deeply and wetting her deck as far aft as the 
mainmast, and then we were clear, with the reef and its 
great wall of snowy breakers sliding away astern and to 
leeward of us, and the little hooker bowing and curtsying 
buoyantly, as she dashed the spray from her weather bow 
and gallantly breasted the long westerly swell. 
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My true course from the island to Samoa was 
southwest, half south; but that happened at the moment to 
be the precise direction from which the wind was blowing. I 
therefore kept the boat on the starboard tack during the 
whole of that day dropping the island beneath the horizon 
about five bells in the forenoon, by which time it was 
blowing fresh enough to careen the little ship to her 
gunwale under whole canvas and to send her foaming along 
through the water at the rate of a good honest seven knots. 
And I must confess that I was as much surprised as I was 
delighted at her extraordinarily good behaviour, for 
although her rather full lines caused her to raise something 
of a fuss as she drove along, piling up a wave under her lee 
bow that hissed and foamed and roared away to leeward 
like that of a ship, she went along as dry as a bone and as 
buoyantly as a cork, merely flinging an occasional tiny 
shower of spray aft when she met a somewhat heavier wave 
than usual. Moreover, she steered to perfection, so 
perfectly indeed that, after a few experiments with the 
mizen and jib sheets, I found that she could be made to 
steer herself without any assistance from me, thus leaving 
me free to attend to other matters, such as the stowing 
away of the anchor, the taking of sights, and the 
preparation of my meals. I took a sight of the sun at noon 
for the determination of my latitude, and again at three 
o'clock in the afternoon to ascertain my longitude, the 
result of the latter being the satisfactory assurance that I 
had already put more than forty miles of ocean between 
myself and the island. 

With the close of the afternoon the breeze manifested 
a disposition to slacken, as is quite usual in those latitudes; 
but when I went below about five o'clock to prepare my last 
meal for the day I noticed that the barometer, which had 
been quite steady for more than a week, showed a drop of 
close upon three-tenths of an inch, and when I went on 
deck again, some three- quarters of an hour later, the 



setting sun was sinking through an array of smoky copper- 
hued clouds that portended a blow, if I knew anything of 
weather portents. This was decidedly awkward; for while I 
had every confidence in the Petrel, having indeed designed 
her with a special view to enable her to face a gale with 
impunity I was very far from desiring to find myself caught 
in one while at sea in her. Still, I could not control the 
weather, and if it should be about to blow heavily I must do 
my best, and trust to the strength and seaworthiness of the 
boat. At first I thought that perhaps my wisest plan would 
be to snug the boat down and make everything ready while 
there was light enough to see what I was about; but a 
further study of the sky led me to believe that the breeze, if 
it were really coming, might still be several hours distant, 
while in the meantime the wind was dropping rather than 
otherwise. Moreover, the boat was doing very well, and it 
seemed a pity not to make the best possible use of the wind 
that was still blowing. I therefore finally decided to hold all 
on a little longer and await further developments. I was 
afterwards glad that I did, for, although the wind gradually 
softened all through the night, it was not until close upon 
sunrise that it died away altogether and left the boat 
without steerage way, while by keeping her going instead of 
heaving her to I had managed to push her an extra fifty 
miles to the westward. And that, too, without any serious 
inconvenience or loss of rest to myself; for when it fell dark 
I simply brought my bedding on deck, and, stretching 
myself fully dressed upon it, contrived to get an excellent 
night's rest, although of course the need to be watchful 
caused me to awake and take a look at the weather some 
half a dozen times. 

But when at length the daylight came it revealed an 
oily sea heaving uneasily under the influence of a cross 
swell, gathering from the eastward and overrunning that 
from the south-west, left by the breeze which had died 
away; while overhead and right down to the horizon on 



every side the sky was obscured by dense masses of heavy 
lowering slate-grey cloud. Under the influence of the cross 
swell the boat rode very uneasily rolling gunwale-to, and 
causing the mainboom to jerk so violently that I decided to 
take in the mainsail and crutch the boom. This mended 
matters somewhat, for the moment; but I was by this time 
convinced that a gale was coming, and I therefore 
proceeded to make preparation for it by taking in the 
remainder of the canvas, and setting, instead of it, the jib¬ 
headed storm trysail, close-reefed, and the spitfire jib, 
under which I considered that the boat ought to ride out 
anything short of a hurricane. Then, taking care to keep a 
watchful eye upon the weather, I proceeded to get' 
breakfast. 

Matters continued thus during the greater part of the 
morning, with the exception that as time passed it became 
increasingly evident that a storm was indeed brewing; then, 
shortly after eleven o'clock, it began to rain heavily, 
continuing for about half an hour, when it ceased suddenly, 
and all in a moment away came the wind — a regular 
snorter — from about due east. For a moment, when the 
wind first struck the trysail, causing it to fill with a sharp 
report like the explosion of a cannon, and burying the 
boat's bows until the water foamed to the level of her 
stemhead, I believed that either the mast must go over the 
bows or the sail must blow away; but luckily everything 
held, and the next moment the boat was scudding away 
before the blast at a rate that caused me to gasp for breath, 
lifting now and again, when the gusts came more fiercely, as 
though she would leap out of the water altogether. 

It continued to blow heavily all through the day, leaving 
me no option but to scud before it, and very soon a sea got 
up that, regarded from the deck of so small a craft as the 
Petrel, looked absolutely appalling. By four o'clock in the 
afternoon it was running as high as the boat's masthead, so 
that when the little craft settled into the trough her trysail 



was completely becalmed under the lee of the sea astern of 
her; then, as she was overtaken and lifted to its foaming 
crest, the sail would fill again with a shock that made her 
quiver to her keel, and away she would go again, with a 
rush, in the midst of a perfect smother of hissing foam. Yet 
she behaved admirably, holding her way well while sunk in 
the trough, and gathering it again just in time to avoid 
being pooped, thanks to the lift afforded her by her 
overhanging counter. 

All through the day the louring canopy of cloud 
overhung us, breaking shortly before sunset just enough to 
reveal a hard windy sky that held no promise of speedy 
respite; indeed, with the coming of night it seemed to blow 
still harder, and hour after hour the little Petrel scudded 
before it, with me at her helm, watching her continually to 
see that she did not broach-to and capsize. There was no 
leaving the tiller now, no, not for a moment; there was not 
even time to rush below, snatch a biscuit, and hurry back on 
deck with it. I was obliged to sit there on the deck, 
continually drenched to the skin by the seawater, shivering 
with cold, and my nerves constantly on the rack lest by 
some small error of judgment I should omit by the fraction 
of a second to do the right thing and thus precipitate a 
catastrophe. Luckily for me, I had had a premonition of 
what might be expected, and had filled my pockets with 
biscuit when I last left the cabin; thus I was not exactly 
starving, although ship biscuit moistened with seawater can 
scarcely be regarded as an ideal food, but it sustained me 
sufficiently to enable me to maintain my post at the tiller. 

Sometime during the night the sky cleared and the 
stars appeared, gleaming frostily aloft; but there was no 
abatement in the strength of the wind, and when day 
dawned, revealing a cloudless sky, that sky was cold and 
hard as marble, and I knew that my vigil was still a long way 
from being over. Indeed, not unnecessarily to prolong my 
story, that vigil continued until daylight of the following day. 



by which time I was so utterly exhausted that I had ceased 
to care very much whether I lived or died. Yet the instinct of 
self-preservation is not easily to be thrust on one side, and 
while nature imperatively clamoured for rest, that instinct 
reminded me it was necessary that the boat should be put 
in shape to take care of herself before I could dare to close 
my eyes; therefore, although it was still blowing as hard as 
ever, I determined to take the risk of heaving her to. A 
favourable opportunity presently came: a sea of appalling 
height swept down upon the boat, and passed, revealing 
another considerably less formidable following it. I 
therefore jammed the helm hard down and lashed it, 
rounded in upon the trysail sheet, hauled the jib sheet to 
windward, and the Petrel answering her helm most 
beautifully, came up to the wind just in time to meet the 
next oncoming sea, which she breasted superbly, 
smothering herself with spray forward, it is true, and rolling 
over almost to her beam ends, but without doing herself a 
ha'p'orth of harm. I watched her attentively for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, satisfied myself that she might be safely 
left to take care of herself, and then, pushing back the 
companion slide, dropped through the opening, pulled to 
the slide again after me, staggered blindly to my bunk, 
flung myself upon it, and instantly sank into a deep, 
lethargic sleep. 

When I next awoke to consciousness the sun was 
shining brilliantly down through the deck lights overhead, 
and the boat, floating almost upright, was soaring and 
settling with a very quiet, easy motion, over a swell that 
seemed to me to be of but quite moderate height. I rose 
from my bunk, glanced through one of the side ports, and at 
once saw that my conjecture regarding the swell was 
correct — it had subsided in the most marvellous manner to 
not very much more than the average dimensions of a 
Pacific swell, the sea was no longer breaking furiously, but, 
of a deep, rich blue colour, was softly wrinkled into small 



surges that ran sparkling under the brilliant sunshine, with 
only the merest suggestion of a head to them. In a word, 
the gale was over, the weather was gloriously fine, and the 
wind had softened down until it was now gentle enough to 
admit of the boat being put under whole canvas. Moreover 
all this had occurred in the space of but a few hours, for the 
position of the sun in the heavens showed that it still 
wanted a good hour to noon! That meant that I had slept 
only about four hours, yet I was perfectly refreshed and 
hungry — I was absolutely ravenous, starving! I could not 
understand it; such a complete change in the state of the 
weather, and especially in the condition of the sea, was 
quite new to my experience. Under normal conditions so 
radical a change would need the passage of at least twenty- 
four hours to —. I considered a moment, a thought, a doubt, 
a question had suddenly suggested itself to me, a question 
which the indicator of the chronometer would answer. I 
opened the instrument, and my doubt was instantly 
resolved; I had slept not four hours only but twenty-eight, 
and the mystery was solved. I went on deck, glanced round 
me, and saw that the weather had resumed its usual, 
thoroughly settled aspect; then, looking at the compass, I 
saw that the wind was blowing from the north-east, a nice 
little seven-knot breeze, and I at once went below again to 
satisfy the cravings of my hunger. 

As I ate and drank, with the feeling that I should never 
be able to stop, I began to think matters over, and the first 
question which suggested itself was: Where was I? to what 
spot on the vast ocean had that terrific gale blown me? It 
was a question that need not trouble me much longer, for 
the sun was by this time nearing the meridian, and I should 
soon be able to ascertain the truth. Then I suddenly 
discovered that somehow, despite my previous 
apprehensions, I had actually succeeded in satisfying my 
craving for food. I therefore went on deck, set the foresail 
and mizen, exchanged the spitfire for No. 1 jib, and then 



brought up my sextant and obtained the meridian altitude 
of the sun. Then, without waiting to work out my 
calculations. I took in the storm trysail, set the mainsail in 
its place, and brought the boat to the wind on the starboard 
tack, adjusting the sheets of the several sails in such a 
manner that the little craft would steer herself. Then I went 
below and worked out my observation, with the result that I 
found my position to be lat. 5° 3' 15" S., long. 174° 8' 30" 

W., that is to say, about five hundred and forty miles north- 
and-by-west of Samoa, which, if wind and weather 
continued favourable, I might hope to reach in a little over 
three days. Hurrah! I rushed on deck again, brought the 
boat to her correct course, eased off the sheets — for the 
wind was now well over the port quarter, and sat down at 
the tiller to steer the yawl as straight as I knew how, and to 
think over and be thankful for my wonderful preservation 
during the late gale. For it was not only the fact that the 
boat had actually outlived the gale that I had to be grateful 
for; upon pricking off my position on the chart, I discovered 
that during the height of the blow I had quite unwittingly 
run perilously close past Sidney and Hull islands of the 
Phoenix group, and narrowly escaped destruction upon one 
or the other of them. 

There remains but little more to be told. I arrived at 
my destination safely and without further adventure an 
hour before sunset three days later, and anchored in the 
roadstead among a number of other craft of various 
descriptions. Nobody took any notice of me that night, 
which I spent aboard; but on the following morning, having 
put on a clean shirt, dressed in the best suit of clothes I 
possessed, and put my bag of sovereigns in my pocket, I 
hailed a boatman and got him to put me ashore. From the 
wharf I proceeded up the principal street and eventually 
turned in at the Imperial Hotel, which, as I had guessed 
from its name, was kept by an Englishman; and here I 
engaged a room. Then, after having made a few discreet 



enquiries, I sallied forth again and betook myself to the 
store of one John Mackenzie, who, it appeared, was the 
leading merchant and business man of the place, with a 
reputation for keenness, straightforwardness, and integrity 
that left nothing to be desired. Here, having first purchased 
a modest outfit, I sought out the head of the firm and 
perforce took him into my confidence to the extent of 
acquainting him with the fact that I was the only survivor of 
the yacht Wanderer, wrecked rather more than a year ago 
on a small, uncharted island some hundreds of miles to the 
northward and eastward, and that now, having happily 
escaped and made my way back to civilization, I was 
anxious to return to England and my sister as expeditiously 
as possible. I found the good man extremely kind, 
sympathetic, and anxious to be of service to a fellow 
countryman; he agreed to take charge of the Petrel and 
dispose of her to the best possible advantage, and put 
himself to a great deal of trouble in the matter of 
ascertaining how I could best carry out my wishes in the 
matter of returning to England. Eventually he came to the 
conclusion that my best plan would be to take passage in 
the Southern Belle, a remarkably fast trading schooner 
which was due to sail for Sydney on the following day, and 
at Sydney take the mail boat for England; and this advice I 
immediately accepted and acted upon. My new friend very 
kindly invited me to dine with him that night, which 
invitation I also accepted, when he informed me, over the 
dinner table, that he had already found a buyer for the 
Petrel, if I cared to accept thirty pounds for her, just as she 
was. Of course the boat was a rare bargain at that price, 
and I had a shrewd suspicion that my host was himself the 
would-be purchaser. But he had been very kind to me, and 
money was no longer a particularly important consideration 
with me, having more than sufficient to take me home; 
moreover, I should never need the boat again. I therefore 



closed with the offer, and Mackenzie handed over to me the 
price in gold, then and there. 

On the following day, having bade my new-found friend 
a warm and grateful farewell, I sailed for Sydney in the 
Southern Belle, which maintained her reputation for speed 
by landing me at my destination eighteen days later, just in 
time to enable me to purchase a suitable outfit for the 
voyage, cable the news of my safety to Madge, and catch 
the next homeward-bound mail steamer. 

It was a typical English May day, overcast and showery, 
with a keen easterly wind blowing, when, after a voyage of 
the usual uneventful character, I once more planted my foot 
on English soil at Southampton, and hastened to the station 
to catch the next train for Weymouth, pausing at the 
nearest telegraph office to wire the news of my arrival to 
Madge and the hour at which I expected to reach 
Weymouth. The next train, I found, was the Bournemouth 
and Weymouth express, stopping at Southampton West; 
thither, therefore, I drove, arriving with nearly half an hour 
to spare. And, strange as it may seem, that half-hour 
seemed to hang more heavily and drag more wearily than 
any other half-hour that I had spent since my departure 
from London in the Wanderer. However, the train steamed 
into the station at last, and, after stopping at Bournemouth 
and one or two other places en route, safely deposited me 
on Weymouth platform about six o'clock in the evening, 
where almost the first face my gaze encountered was that 
of my sweet sister, looking better and more lovely than I 
had ever before seen her. I flung my traps into the Royal 
Hotel bus, bundled Madge and myself in after them, and 
then found time to notice, as we drove to the hotel, that the 
weather had cleared and was now a glorious evening. I still 
had sufficient money left to enable me to afford the luxury 
of a private room, and as Madge and I dawdled over dinner 
we exchanged a brief record of our experiences since we 
had last parted, from which I learned that my sister still 



retained her position with the family on the Dorchester 
road, and, since she had received my cable from Sydney, 
had been and was still perfectly comfortable and happy 
with them. 

I remained a week in Weymouth — during which 
Madge was kindly released from all duty by her indulgent 
employers, so that she might spend the whole time with me 
— and then went to London to engage upon the extremely 
delicate task of entering into negotiations with the 
underwriters of the treasure shipped aboard the Kronprinz 
Adalbert for its restoration to them. It is not my purpose to 
detail in this narrative the several steps of that negotiation, 
or the means which I took to protect myself from being 
charged with implication in the deed of piracy connected 
with the loss of the treasure — of which at one time there 
seemed to be considerable danger. But when at length I 
succeeded in making it understood that I was the only 
person living who knew and could point out the 
whereabouts of the treasure, and that I was fully resolved 
not to open my lips until I had been guaranteed complete 
immunity, all difficulties suddenly disappeared and my 
terms were accepted. Those terms were, briefly, that, in 
addition to the guarantee of immunity, I was to receive from 
the underwriters one per cent of the value of the treasure, 
upon its safe delivery to them in London, they in the 
meantime to advance me, on account of the said one per 
cent, a sum of money sufficient to fit out an expedition for 
the purpose of personally proceeding to the Pacific and 
recovering the treasure. It was really this particular part of 
the bargain that caused the greatest trouble, for I believe 
that some of the underwriters were strongly disposed to 
regard me as a plausible swindler, who, having learned 
certain particulars relating to the mysterious loss of the 
Kronprinz Adalbert, and her exceedingly valuable cargo, 
had concocted an ingenious story with the object of 
inducing them to part with a considerable sum of money. I 



succeeded at length, however, in convincing them of my 
bona tides and this, combined with the perfectly reasonable 
desire to recover an exceptionally heavy loss, induced them 
to take the risk, with the result that I was enabled to 
charter and fit out a smart schooner of one hundred and 
twenty tons in which to make the voyage. 

That voyage, I may here mention, was by no means 
devoid of adventure; very much the contrary, indeed; but — 
to quote a well-known author — "that is another story", 
which may be told at some future time; it must suffice for 
me to say that it was accomplished successfully and that in 
due time I returned safely to England bringing with me not 
only the Kronprinz Adalbert trea.sxn:e but also that salved 
from the sunken Spanish galleon. The former I handed over 
to the underwriters intact, just as it was taken out of the 
German steamer, and took their receipt for the same, 
together with a cheque for the balance of commission due 
to me in respect of its safe delivery, which they handed over, 
not only without a murmur but with profuse thanks and a 
handsome eulogy upon what they were pleased to term my 
splendid integrity of character. 

Also, upon my return to England, Madge handed me a 
cutting from a newspaper in which was recorded the rescue 
of the marooned crew of the missing German steamer 
Kronprinz Adalbert from, a hitherto unknown island in the 
Pacific by a German cruiser, in consequence of a 
communication received by the owners of the vessel from 
an unknown correspondent, who, I suppose I need scarcely 
say, was myself. The story of the piracy, somewhat garbled, 
was given at length, together with a description of the 
Wanderer, and a history of the adventures of the marooned 
crew during their sojourn on the island; and it was stated 
that the German cruiser had received imperative orders to 
search for and capture or destroy the piratical barque; but 
of course she never succeeded in her quest, for reasons 
with which the reader is fully acquainted. 



As regards the treasure salved from the Santa Maria 
Magdalena, I may state that upon my arrival home with it in 
my possession I took immediate steps to discover the 
whereabouts of George Henry Bristowe, he being the man 
who had communicated the fact of the existence of the 
treasure and its locality to Pearson upon the understanding 
that he was to receive one-half of the proceeds, when 
recovered. I had found the name and the address of this 
man among Pearson's private papers, during my sojourn 
upon the wreck, and I now wrote to him a cautiously 
worded letter, in which I expressed the desire to enter into 
communication with him respecting a certain agreement 
which he had entered into with one Edward Pearson, 
master mariner. For nearly two months this letter remained 
without answer, and then I received a letter addressed to 
me in feminine handwriting from a correspondent who 
signed herself "Ruth Maybury". The writer informed me 
that she was a married woman living with her husband and 
three children at Balham; that her maiden name had been 
Bristowe; and that the name of her father, now dead, had 
been George Henry Bristowe, one of whose acquaintances 
she had met and been introduced to being a certain 
Captain Pearson, "the man who was some day going to 
make them all rich". She added that if the communication 
which I had wished to make to her father happened to have 
anything to do with money she would be more than glad to 
hear from me, as she was Mr. Bristowe's only child, and she 
and hers were in exceedingly straitened circumstances, her 
husband being a clerk in indifferent health and out of 
employment. 

To me it seemed that my proper course would be to 
journey to Balham and obtain an interview with Mrs. 
Maybury; and I did so, after having previously written to 
her, making an appointment. I found the lady established in 
a small, poorly furnished, but exquisitely clean house 
situated close to the railway station; and it did not take her 



very long to satisfy me that she was indeed the daughter of 
the man Bristowe whom I had been seeking, for after 
writing to me she and her husband had rummaged among 
her late father's papers and had actually found Bristowe's 
signed copy of the agreement entered into between himself 
and Pearson, which they produced and permitted me to 
read. This was quite sufficient to convince me that I had got 
hold of the right people; and as I had already begun 
cautiously to convert the treasure into money I was able to 
hand them, there and then, on account, a cheque for a sum 
sufficient to effectually relieve them of the whole of their 
existing difficulties and leave a balance over ample enough 
to enable them all to go to Davos, in order that the husband 
might be treated for the incipient consumption from which 
he was suffering. 

It only remains for me to record that Maybury 
eventually achieved a complete recovery, and is now settled 
down, with his wife and family, on a fine estate in Cornwall, 
on the right bank of the Tamar, where he has built himself a 
very handsome mansion, in which to enjoy the balance of 
his wife's share of the treasure taken out of the wreck of 
the old Spanish galleon. 

As for me, despite all that has happened, the sea still 
holds an irresistible fascination for me; and since it is no 
longer necessary for me to follow it for a living, I spend the 
greater part of my time cruising hither and thither, 
wherever my fancy leads me, in my fine schooner yacht Sea 
Queen, with occasional spells ashore with Madge, her 
husband, and her family, with all of whom, and especially 
the youngsters, I flatter myself that "Uncle Jack" is a prime 
favourite. Perhaps the model canoes, war clubs and axes of 
weird shape and outlandish ornamentation, and other 
strange curios that I bring home from time to time from far¬ 
away islands of the tropic seas may have something to do 
with my extreme popularity with the bairns. Who knows? 



Flyleaf summary 

Jack Anson, indentured apprentice aboard the Flying 
Dragon, tells how, in search of a new ship, he comes across 
the yacht Wanderer, and is lucky enough to be taken on as 
second mate. The Wanderer dnly puts to sea and Anson is 
puzzled to find her heavily armed, powerful guns being 
brought up from the hold, and placed in position. Soon, too, 
her skipper shows strange signs of excitement, signs easily 
understood when he announces his -intention to attack a 
steamer known to be carrying gold from the Cape to 
England. There follows an exciting and clever bit of work on 
the pirate's part. Further schemes are evolved, but the 
Wanderer at last comes to grief. This, however, does not 
bring Anson's adventures to a close. After some tough 
experiences he is able to reach England, where he 
judiciously gets into touch with a foreign government, so 
rescuing a marooned crew, and with those who suffered 
pecuniary loss through the Wanderer's doings. Incidentally, 
Anson finds himself no poorer because of his unwilling 
association with a pirate and his gang. 



